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The schemes of agrarian reform undertaken by the States of 
Central Europe after the war have naturally changed the situation 
of the paid workers who were formerly employed on the large estates 
that have been divided up. In the present article, a brief survey of 
the opposing views on the relative values of large-scale and small- 
scale farming that have been put forward since the middle of the 
nineteenth century is followed by an analysis of the provisions included 
in the various laws on agrarian reform to safeguard the interests of 
the workers. Having shown that in the new legislation there has been 
an almost unanimous desire to protect the workers who are directly 
and adversely affected by the reform, the author next examines the 
practical value and the actual results of the various measures adopted 
for this purpose, including the formation of workers’ agricultural 
co-operative societies, the establishment of workers as settlers, the 
payment of compensation, and transfer to other occupations. The 
argument is strictly limited to the effects on the agricultural workers 
of the redistribution of land, and no attempt is made to draw general 
conclusions on agrarian reform as a whole. But keeping within the 
limits assigned, the author shows that the adoption of a policy of 
workers’ protection will in itself provide a natural means of discrimin- 
ating between badly managed large estates and those that have a real 
economic value. The former, which depended for their existence on 
the cheapness of labour, will be unable to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions, and will therefore automatically be eliminated, while 
undertakings which are capable of providing their workers with 
satisfactory living and working conditions can be left untouched 


by the reform. 


‘. FTER the war all the States of Central and Eastern Europe 
+4. embarked on a policy of agrarian reform aiming at a better 
distribution of land by the reduction, or even the complete suppres- 
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sion, of large landed estates. It is evident that a reform of this type 
cannot be carried out without indirect effects on the situation of 
agricultural workers formerly employed on the large estates which 
have been divided up. It has thus raised many questions, and 
among them one whose social importance justifies the study of 
it which it is proposed to make in this article. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that, in examining agrarian reform under one 
only of its aspects, the mere fact of treating the subject in this 
way rules out the possibility of drawing any general conclusions 
regarding it. 

This study will deal exclusively with the States of Central 
Europe: Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, and the three Baltic countries (Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania). Russia, where however the upheaval caused by 
agrarian reform is the most complete, has been excluded not only 
with a view to limiting the study to countries whose agrarian 
problems present certain resemblances, but also on account of the 
special character of the reform in Russia. This reform was an 
episode in the Communist revolution undertaken by the Soviet 
Government, which, in the agrarian sphere, tried to nationalise 
the land, just as it was nationalising the other means of production, 
but it met with the opposition of the peasants, who, by a spontane- 
ous movement, instituted the system of peasant smallholdings in 
place of the large estates of the nobles. In Russia, therefore, 
there has been no reform carried out by the State in accordance with 
a preconceived scheme. In the countries of Central Europe, on 
the contrary, the principles of agrarian reform were fixed by legis- 
lation, and their execution has been, or is at present being, under- 
taken by the authorities or under their supervision. 

In studying the question of agricultural workers in. relation to 
agrarian reform, it will be well at the outset to define the meaning 
of the expressions “ agrarian reform ” and “ agricultural workers ”, 
which in themselves are not clear enough to be used without 
preminary definition. 

In almost all the States of Central Europe, post-war agrarian 
legislation aims not only at dividing up large estates, but also at 
modifying the structure of existing peasant holdings by reconsolidat- 
ing scattered holdings, abolishing servitudes, and dividing up land 
farmed by several persons in common. The break-up of large 
estates is only a fragment of the reform, and its importance varies 
in different countries. Nevertheless, as most of the post-war 
laws in Central Europe for the break-up of large estates are called 
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“ Agrarian Reform Acts ”, although their object is merely the 
fragment of the reform represented by redistribution of areas and 
by home settlement schemes, we shall follow their example and 
limit the expression “agrarian reform” to the narrow sense it 
has in post-war legislation. 

It is more difficult to define the expression “ agricultural 
workers ”, for there are numerous categories of such workers in 
Central Europe.! The expression will be taken here in its narrowest 
sense, including only those workers who do not own either land or 
dwelling, and who do not carry on any agricultural undertaking, 
however small, on their own account. No reference will be made, 
therefore, to the numerous small peasants who, in Central Europe, 
do paid work during the harvest and at other periods of great 
pressure of agricultural operations, nor of agriculturists who farm 
Jand temporarily granted to them by large landowners in exchange 
for a certain number of days of work. No mention will be made, 
either, of share farmers (métayers), who are numerous in certain 
regions of Central Europe, and who are really a category of tenant- 
farmers, nor, a fortiori, of agricultural workers who lease parcels 
of land belonging to a large estate in order to farm them on their 
own account. We shall consider exclusively as agricultural work- 
ers those workers who derive all, or almost all, their livelihood 
from paid work, and who constitute the true rural proletariat. 
Although their name may vary in different countries, they form 
a single type of worker in every country where large agricultural 
holdings exist. They may be classified as follows : 

(1) “Deputat ” workers, who, along with their families, are 
housed by the employer, who work always under a long-term con- 
tract (generally of one year), and who receive the greater part of 
their wages in kind. 

(2) Members of the families of “ deputat ” workers, working 
under the same contract as the head of the family or (especially 
since the war) under special contracts, and who receive the greater 
part of their wages in cash. 

(3) Farm servants (male and female), who differ from the 
“deputat ” workers chiefly in that they have no families, and do not 
receive a dwelling from the employer nor a supply of food as part 
payment of their wages, but are housed in any kind of shelter 





* Cf. on this subject the study published by the INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OrFice : The Representation and Organisation of Agricultural Workers, pp. 29-31. 
Studies and Reports, Series K, No. 8. Geneva, 1928. 
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(often in stables, cattle sheds, etc.), and have all their food prepared 
for them. 

(4) Seasonal workers coming from other districts or other 
countries than those in which they are employed, who spend several 
months every year on large agricultural undertakings, where they 
are lodged and fed by the employer. 


THe GENERAL SITUATION AFTER THE WAR 


In all the States of Central Europe the immediate aim of agra- 
rian reform has been to democratise landed property by dividing 
it up among small peasants and the rural population who do not 
own any land. Its purpose is therefore essentially both political 
and social, since it consists in strengthening the peasant class, but 
at the same time it involves a phenomenon that is essentially 
economic, since it substitutes the smallholding for the large under- 
taking. It can be understood in these circumstances that the 
carrying out of agrarian reform has brought back into renewed 
prominence the old discussion as to the respective economic values 
of large-scale and small-scale farming. There is a whole literature 
dealing with this problem ; no attempt will be made here to discuss 
it over again, far less to reach a decision. But it appears interest- 
ing to recall the manner in which the problem has been viewed 
in the course of the last fifty years by the labour world, and in 
particular by the exponents of Socialist theory, whose programme 
was of necessity inspired by the wish to consider the lot of agricul- 
tural workers. The analysis will be of real practical interest for 
this study, because in most States of Central and Eastern Europe 
post-war agrarian reform legislation was passed bya parliamentary 
majority largely composed of Social-Democratic elements. 

It was in 1867 that the agrarian problem was for the first time 
discussed, so to speak officially, from the Socialist point of view, 
at the Lausanne Congress of the International Workingmen’s 
Association, where two absolutely contradictory theories were put 
forward. The first of these sought to defend the peasant small- 
holding, which had predominated in France since the Revolution ; 
the second aimed at showing the economic superiority of the large 
estate. A year later, in 1868, the Brussels Congress adopted a 
resolution which marked the triumph of the latter view : 


Considering the needs of agricultural production, considering that 
the new advances of agricultural science cannot be applied except in 
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large-scale undertakings, and considering that economic development 
tends naturally to the constitution of large landed estates, 

This Congress is of the opinion that the economic evolution of modern 
society will make it necessary to transform private property into social 
property, and that this property, like mines and railways, will have to 
belong to the State and be developed by workers’ co-operative societies.? 


In 1869 the Basle Socialist Congress attentively studied the 
agrarian problem for the second time, and discussed in particular 
the question whether nationalised land should be leased to individual 
agriculturists or to co-operative societies. It did not settle the 
question, but merely recommended all the sections affiliated to the 
International to study the best methods for ensuring the successful 
exploitation of this land. 

The ideas reflected in these resolutions had their source in the 
works of Karl Marx, who had himself raised the land question 
several times in his work Capital. At the end of Chapter 13 of 
the first edition, Marx wrote as follows : 


In the sphere of agriculture, the large-scale undertaking has the most 
revolutionary effect because it effectively destroys the strongest bulwark 
of the older type of society, the peasant, and replaces him by the paid 
worker. . . . The least scientific and most routine-bound methods of 
farming are gradually displaced in favour of methods embodying the 


deliberate technical application of modern science. 


The attitude of the Socialist world did not change during the 
next twenty years. But in 1894, on the occasion of the Frankfort 
Congress of the German Social-Democratic Party, voices were 
already heard advocating a revision of the Socialist agrarian pro- 
gramme. The Congress passed a resolution drawn up in somewhat 
general terms, in which it insisted on the necessity of following a 
policy which should improve the lot of the peasants as well as that 
of the agricultural workers, and instructed a special committee to 
study the problem as a whole. But the necessity of trying to raise 
the peasant class had not yet been recognised by the majority of the 
Party, and in 1925 the Breslau Congress by a large majority adopted 
a resolution put forward by Kautsky rejecting the programme 
drawn up by the committee, which aimed at improving the lot of 
the peasant class. 

From this time onwards Kautsky became the avowed champion 
of the older Socialist programme. He developed his ideas in a very 





+ Translated and summarised from the text of the resolution given on page 22 
of the work Sozialismus und Landwirtschajt, by E. Davip (Berlin, 1903). 
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exhaustive study, Die Agrarfrage, eine Uebersicht tiber die Tenden- 
zen der modernen Landwirtschaft und die Agrarpolitik der Sozial- 
demokratie (1899), which became the profession of faith of the old 
school. A short time after this work of Kautsky’s, however, there 
appeared Bernstein’s well-known work, Die Voraussetzungen des 
Sozialismus, which, with the help of statistics from various coun- 
tries, invalidated Kautsky’s theory by proving that small and 
medium-size holdings were increasing, in spite of the forecasts of 
the older Socialist school. The same theory was expounded by the 
Viennese Socialist, Frederic Hertz. Finally, Eduard David devel- 
opec the new ideas to their full extent, and created a completely 
new Socialist agrarian theory in his important work, Sozialismus 
und Landwirtschaft (1903). After pointing out the difference 
between industrial production and agricultural production, he 
concluded that the Marxian theory on the concentration of under- 
takings could not be applied to agriculture, and declared himself a 
partisan of the smallholding, in the following terms : 


The constitution of independent smallholdings on the land at present 
belonging to large estates should be the chief point in the programme 
which the Social-Democratic Party should offer to agricultural workers, 
and is the only one which can touch these masses, who are always eager 
to become independent.? 


Before the war these opposing doctrines had only a theoretical 
value in the countries of Central Europ*, because the agrarian 
policy there was dominated by the Conservative Parties. But 
at the outbreak of the 1918 Revolution, which almost in a day was 
to upset the political and social structure of the countries of Central 
Europe, events demanded a solution to these problems. The 
Bolshevist Revolution had just put an end tothe large estates in 
Russia, and neighbouring countries could not delay in undertaking 
agrarian reform in their turn. But the chaos of ideas continued 
in the Socialist ranks, and the Labour Parties, in default of a 
definite programme, were led in each country to adopt a different 
policy, inspired by local conditions and the political, economic, and 
social position of each State. In countries where the large landed 
estate is the basis of the political power of the Conservative Parties 
— as in Poland, for example — the Socialist Party declared itself 
in favour of radical agrarian reform, to suppress the large agricul- 





1 Op. cit., p. 701. 
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tural undertaking. This attitude was still more marked in States 
such as the Baltic countries, where the large estates were in the 
hands of a national minority which was all-powerful before the 
war. In those countries, on the other hand, where this factor was 
not of primary importance, and where large estates had at the 
same time a particularly high productive value, the Socialist Party 
adopted a much less sweeping policy, and it is interesting to note 
that the least radical of the laws for the redistribution of land was 
the Decree promulgated in Germany in 1918 by a revolutionary 
Government composed entirely of Socialists. 

There is one other factor that must be taken into account in 
trying to understand the attitude of the labour world to the problem 
of parcelling out large estates. This factor is the appearance of 
trade unions of agricultural workers. Such unions did not exist 
before the war, as the right of association was not then recognised 
for these workers. But as soon as the barriers had disappeared 
there was a spontaneous movement throughout the whole of Central 
Europe. Almost in a day powerful organisations of agricultural 
workers arose, which, in the very first months of their existence, 
took their place everywhere among the most important occupational 
associations.’ Thus a new force appeared, representing well-defined 
interests, and such that no political party could neglect it. This 
it was which forced the legislatures, in drawing up new Land Acts, 
to take account of the special interests of agricultural workers. 

Such are the various factors which have influenced post-war 
agrarian legislation, the tendency of which is everywhere to sup- 
press the large estate, and in most cases also to replace large-scale 
farming by peasant farming, but which also shows an almost 
unanimous desire to protect the interests of those who, up to the 
present, had worked on the large estates as paid workers, and 
who, in consequence, were directly affected by the reform. 


LEGISLATION 


A study of the laws on this subject promulgated after the war 
shows that all have attempted to solve this last problem. Here 
there are four possibilities open to the legislator. 





1 On the growth of agricultural workers’ organisations after the war, cf. the 
study of the International Labour Office already cited: The Representation and 
Organisation of Agricultural Workers. 
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The first is, while suppressing the large landed estate, to main- 
tain the system of large-scale farming, and transform the former 
capitalist undertaking into, e.g., a State undertaking, or into a 
co-operative undertaking of which the workers would be the 
members. If, on the contrary, it is decided to abolish not only the 
large estate, but also large-scale farming, the former agricultural 
workers can be changed into peasant farmers by granting them a 
parcel of land on particularly favourable terms ; or they may be 
compensated by the payment of either a lump sum or an annuity ; 
or, finally, steps may be taken to secure work for them in other 
agricultural undertakings or in other branches of activity. 

A brief analysis of the legislative provisions on this subject, 
contained in the various laws on agrarian reform which have been 
promulgated in Central Europe since the war, will show which of 
these solutions has been preferred in each country, or how they have 
been combined. 


The German Land Settlement Act of 11 August 1919 devotes 
very little space to this problem as compared with the laws of other 
countries. Sections 23 to 25 of this Act do indeed make it compul- 
sory for municipalities and large-scale agricultural undertakings 


(Gutsbezirk) to lease parcels of land to the agricultural workers 
whom they employ, if they desire it, but these provisions aim at 
improving the lot of the workers who remain wage earners on large 
agricultural undertakings, and not at transforming into indepen- 
dent peasants the workers who lose their livelihood as a result of 
the redistribution. It was not until four years after the promul- 
gation of the Act of 11 August 1919 that this second question. was 
dealt with by the Act of 7 June 1923, which added to the previous 
Act a section (section 25 (a)) worded as follows : 


When private or public large-scale undertakings are divided up, the 
settlement undertakings must, as far as possible, establish on such land 
as settlers by purchase or lease those agricultural workers and employees 
who live in the servants’ dwellings of the said large undertakings, and 
who have been employed there for at least two years. 

If these workers and employees have applied for a grant of land, and 
cannot be established as settlers, the settlement undertaking must allow 
them to remain for one year in the servants’ dwellings, dating from 
the day on which it took possession of the land which is to be broken up, 
or else provide them with another dwelling of equal value before the 
expiry of this period. 

If the workers and employees who have not obtained a grant of land 
temporarily lose their livelihood as a result of the redistribution, the 
settlement undertaking must supply them for a longer or shorter period 
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with some other suitable employment, or pay them compensation equiva- 
lent to at ieast three-quarters of the wages which they drew during 
the last six months, If the persons concerned have had to remove, the 
removal expenses must be refunded to them. 


This provision was supplemented on 8 July 1926 by a new 
paragraph stipulating that the settlement undertaking must grant 
agricultural workers and employees a certain period to decide 
whether they wish to acquire a parcel of land, and that they 
must be given all necessary advice on the methods of purchasing 
such land. 

It should be noted, finally, that the German Act of 11 August 
1919 also provides for a further possible means of safeguarding the 
interests of agricultural workers by granting more favourable 
treatment to large-scale undertakings employing a particularly 
large number of workers. This intention is well brought out in the 
Administrative Order of 26 September 1919, which stipulates that 
large-scale undertakings employing only a small number of workers 
in proportion to their area must be considered as badly worked 
agricultural undertakings, and must be expropriated and parcelled 
out before the others. Thus the undertakings employing a large 
number of workers are protected. 


The legislation of Czechoslovakia and Poland deals more 
exhaustively with this question. 

The Czechoslovak legislation shows more than any other the 
stamp of the double influence exerted on post-war agrarian legis- 
lation by the Marxian doctrine on the one hand, and on the other 
by the programme of the parties representing the mass of the 
peasants. The Agrarian Party, which was the most powerful one 
in the Czechoslovak Parliament in 1919, wished to guarantee the 
peasants the ownership of the expropriated land; the Socialist 
Party, on the contrary, wished as far as possible to preserve the 
large-scale agricultural undertakings, which it considered as the 
most scientific for the purposes of production, and to transform 
them into collective holdings. 

Czechoslovak legislation attempted a compromise between 
these two views. The Act of 16 April 1919 (No. 215), which lays 
down the principles of agrarian reform, states in section 10 that 
expropriated land not intended to be employed for public utility 
purposes must be either parcelled out or granted to co-operative 
societies. The last paragraph of section 9 of the same Act further 
provides in a general fashion that the expropriation of large-scale 
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undertakings must be made in such a manner as not to injure the 
interests of those persons who are entitled to a pension on the large- 
scale agricultural undertakings. | 

These principles are developed in the Act of 30 January 1920 
(No. 81), which gives details concerning the co-operative societies 
which are to be created. These societies must be composed of 
agricultural workers, smal! peasants, handicraftsmen, or ex-soldiers 
of the Czechoslovak army ; they may not obtain land which has 
been expropriated from large estates, except for the sole purpose of 
developing that land in common, and on condition that all their 
members are directly and personally employed on agricultural 
work or on the supervision of this work. 

The rules of each co-operative society must be approved by 
the authorities, and the dividends paid to the members may not 
exceed 5 per cent. ontheshares paid up by them. The co-operative 
societies may obtain as much land as could have been obtained 
by all their members if the land had been divided individually 
between them — that is, from 6 to 15 hectares per member, accord- 
ing to the quality of the soil, the situation, etc. 

Czechoslovak legislation contains a number of other provisions 
aiming at the protection of former agricultural workers, in particular 
Chapter V of the Act of 8 April 1920 (No. 329) and the Act of 
18 March 1921 (No. 130). These two Acts! make it compulsory for 
the authorities entrusted with carrying out the agrarian reform to 
draw up a register of workers on the large rural estates which are 
to be parcelled out who are over 18 years of age, of Czechoslovak 
nationality, and derive the greater part of their income from work 
on the estates in question. 

If under the Social Insurance Act of 5 February 1920 (No. 8) 
the workers have acquired the right to a pension — that is to say, 
if they are over 60 years of age — the amount of the pension must 
be fixed by the authorities and paid (unless, under the existing 
legislation, it has to be paid by the former employers) out of a 
special fund constituted for this purpose and provided by the State 
and by the large landowners. 

For workers who lose their livelihood as a result of the redistri- 
bution, and who are not entitled to a pension, various methods of 
compensation are provided : 

(1) They have a prior right to obtain parcels of land resulting 





1 Cf. ** Social Aspects of Land Reform in Czechoslovakia ’’, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. XII, Nos. 1 and 2, July and Aug. 1925. 
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from the redistribution of the large properties belonging to the 
State. 

(2) They may obtain a parcel of land resulting from the break- 
ing up of a private estate. 

(3) The Land Office may compel the purchasers of land which 
has been divided up, and exceeds the dimensions of a peasant hold- 
ing, to engage these persons as workers. 

(4) It may compel large estates which have not been expro- 
priated to give preference, when engaging workers, to those who 
have lost their livelihood as a result of the redistribution of another 
estate. 

(5) The authorities must take steps to find employment for 
them. 

(6) Finally, such workers may obtain compensation in cash to 
enable them to keep themselves during a period of unemployment. 


The existing Polish legislation — that is to say, the Act of 
28 December 1925 and the numerous Administrative Orders 
published since — make practically no mention of the institution 
of workers’ co-operative societies. It is true that paragraph 1 of 


section 52 of this Act contains a clause stating that redistributed 
land may be bought either by individuals who are taking up agri- 
culture or by associations of individuals, but it does not go beyond 
this hint. 

The Polish legislation, on the other hand, like the German 
legislation, tends to grant favourable treatment to large agricul- 
tural undertakings employing a great number of workers ; thus, 
the Order of 1 April 1927, which gives a list of those landowners 
who are entitled to keep more than 180 hectares of land, mentions 
(section 1, paragraph (e)) those employing a particularly large 
number of workers per hectare. 

The Polish legislation also safeguards the future of the agri- 
cultural workers by granting them easy terms for acquiring land. 
Section 45 of the Act states : 


If a large agricultural undertaking is wholly or partly divided up, 
small peasant farms must be created on such land for the families of 
workers who lose their livelihood as a result of the redistribution. 


Section 90 of the Administrative Order of 7 December 1926 
states still more clearly : 
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Land which is broken up must, after the farms destined for agricultural 
workers have been created, be employed for extending existing peasant 
smallholdings, etc. 


Such an explicit provision demands a clear definition of what is 
understood by “agricultural workers”. Such a definition will 
in fact be found in section 79 of the same Order, in the following 
terms : 


Agricultural workers are taken to include all workers and artisans 
employed on large estates who do not own land, who work under annual 
contracts, who must furnish permanent work on the large undertaking 
which is being divided up, and who live in the servants’ dwellings along 
with their families. 


These workers, who are called “ deputat ” workers, must, under 
this Act, be granted relatively great facilities for the purchase of 
land. The long-term credits granted them may cover the whole 
purchase price of the land in question. The workers may also 
obtain working capital up to 4,300 zloty for the equipment of new 
farms, and if the redistribution has been carried out by the State 
they may obtain special credits for the construction of the essential 
buildings.* 

If the workers do not wish to take advantage of these privileges 
for buying land, or if they are too old to be able to work, the Act 
provides compensation for them up to 500 zloty at the end of the 
year of service for workers who have been employed at least ten 
years and not more than twenty-five years, and compensation equal 
to the annual wage of a “deputat ” worker multiplied by 2.5 for 
workers who have been employed more than twenty-five years. 


The legislation in countries where agrarian reform is being 
carried out more slowly, as in Austria and Hungary, takes much 
less account of agricultural workers. 

The Austrian Resettlement Act? contains a clause granting 
priority for the purchase of land which has been broken up to those 
persons who worked on this land before it was broken up. The 
Act also provides that land may be bought not only by individuals 
but also by legal persons, thus providing for the possible creation of 
agricultural co-operative societies. 





1 Section 74 of the Administrative Order of 23 December 1926 (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1927, No. 7) and information provided by the Ministry of Agrarian Reform in 


Warsaw. 
2 Bundesgesetzblatt, No. 255, 16 Dec. 1921. 
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The Hungarian Act of 7 December 1920 contains only a general 
clause stating that agricultural workers may purchase parcels of 
land not exceeding 3 arpents.! 


The Rumanian legislation, promulgated between 1918 and 
1921, also goes into very little detail on this subject, although the 
reform there has been carried out with extraordinary rapidity. 
This lacuna is partly explained by the fact that before the reform 
a considerable part of the land belonging to large landowners was 
already being worked by peasant farmers, who, after the reform, 
simply became the owners of the land, and also because the area 
of the land put at the disposal of the Government has been suffi- 
cient in many regions to provide parcels of land for the whole 
agricultural population that did not previously own land, including 
agricultural workers. 

Chapter X of the Act of 14 July 1921, however, contains a clause 
stating that if there is not sufficient land to provide a parcel for 
every applicant, priority must be given to disabled soldiers and to 
workers formerly employed on the land in question. 


A study of the legislation of the three Baltic countries, finally, 
shows that the Estonian Act is the only one that encourages the 
formation of workers’ co-operative societies. 

Part II of the Latvian Land Act, passed on 22 December 1920, 
makes no reference to the rights of the workers, but grants priority 
in the purchase of land to peasants whose holdings are close to 
those which are being divided up. 

The Lithuanian Act of 15 February 1922 contains the same 
general clause as has been found in numerous other Acts, granting 
priority to workers who lose their livelihood as a result of the 
agrarian reform (Chapter III). 


This brief survey shows that almost everywhere the legislation 
has aimed at safeguarding the interests of agricultural workers who 
were threatened by the agrarian reform. We must now see to 
what extent the various measures adopted (the creation of 
agricultural co-operative societies, the establishment of workers 
as settlers, the payment of compensation, and transfer to other 
branches of activity) have had a practical value. 





* 1 arpent = 0.57 hectare = 1.4 acres. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE Way OF APPLICATION 
The Formation of Workers’ Co-operative Societies 


The transformation of large rural holdings into workers’ co-op- 
erative societies certainly appears attractive. From the economic 
point of view it is the sole method of preserving the advantages 
of large-scale farming for the national production, as well as 
the productive power of the capital which is invested in the large 
undertakings, and is for the most part lost when the land is divided 
up. From the social point of view it represents a considerable 
advance for the workers who become members of the co-operative 
societies. Finally, from the financial point of view it results in 
an enormous saving for the State and the national economy, 
since it renders superfluous the parcelling-out operations, which 
are always costly, and the considerable construction work demanded 
in transforming large agricultural estates into peasant holdings if 
the latter are to be well equipped for purposes of production. 
In principle, therefore, the value of this programme appears un- 
deniable, but there remains the question of its practical application. 

It is a fact that in certain countries, notably in Italy, co- 
operative societies for agricultural work have given excellent 
results, and yet it must be observed that in Central and Eastern 
Europe, with the possible exception of Rumania, this method of 
working the soil has not succeeded in taking root. Even in Ger- 
many, where the co-operative idea is so much in favour and where 
the rural population considers credit co-operative societies and 
agricultural trading co-operative societies as an integral part of 
the organisation of their farms, co-operative societies for the 
common working of large agricultural undertakings are practically 
unknown. It has been seen that the State of Czechoslovakia 
considered the formation of co-operative societies as an essential 
aim of agrarian reform, but in reality the number of co-operative 
societies which it has created is almost negligible. From 1922 to 
1 May 1925 only 97 have been registered, of which 35 were for the 
purpose of the joint working of industrial undertakings (dairies, 
distilleries, etc.) depending on large agricultural undertakings, 
which entirely changes their nature. Since 1925 this figure has 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XII, Nos. 1 and 2, article cited above. 
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scarcely risen, as is shown by a report on the results of agrarian 
reform published by the President of the State Land Office in 
Prague, Mr. Wozenilek, in a supplement to the Prager Presse of 
13 May 1928 devoted entirely to agriculture.* 

In Poland, the question of the formation of co-operative socie- 
ties of this type is no longer even discussed, in spite of the attempts 
made some time ago by certain political parties. In Estonia, where 
the legislation also tried to create these societies on a large scale, 
the results did not correspond at all to the legal provisions, and we 
read in an article by the Socialist Deputy Martna, one of the leading 
Estonian experts on this question, that “in fact the country has 
scarcely any associations of this nature, that the idea of co-operative 
production has not made much headway in Estonia, and that only 
very feeble propaganda on behalf of it is being made ”.? 

In Austria, Hungary, Latvia, and Lithuania the same question 
arises : the collective working of land, although recognised by the 
law in every case and often encouraged by it, does not take root ; 
ten years after the beginning of the agrarian reforms the co-operative 
societies are still the exception and show no tendency to become 
more numerous. 

How is this phenomenon to be explained ? Is it lack of propa- 
ganda, or lack of vocational training, or merely lack of confidence 
among the agricultural population ? It seems to the present 
writer that the reasons lie much deeper. To become the owner of 
some land is the supreme ambition of the Central European 
peasant. Only individual ownership, complete and unrestricted, can 
satisfy him, and work in a co-operative society even as a member 
appears to him paid work. Along with these psychological reasons 
are various economic reasons. Since the war the agricultural 
situation has been somewhat precarious in Central Europe, a great 
number of large agricultural undertakings have shown a deficit for 
several years in succession, and credit has been scarce and dear — 
all circumstances to discourage any new method of farming. In 
addition, the depreciation of the currency in the States of which 
we are speaking has only increased these difficulties. 





1 According to ean article based on official information appearing in Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. XXI, No. 7, 14 Feb. 1927, there were at the beginning 
of 1927 not more than 42 labour co-operative societies in Czechoslovakia formed by 
former workers on large agricultural undertakings. 

? M. Martna: “ Social Aspects of Land Reform in Estonia ”’, in Jnternational 
Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1926, p. 25. 
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These are some of the reasons which possibly explain to a certain 
extent why the idea of the formation of workers’ co-operative 
societies on a large scale has not been realised. 


Establishment of Workers as Settlers 


The second important method contemplated in the various laws 
is the establishment of former workers as settlers. If it were pos- 
sible to give a parcel of land to all the workers threatened with the 
loss of their livelihood and thus make them independent peasants, 
the remedy would be simple and effective. But, alas, it is not easy 
to apply this solution. There are, in fact, two considerations to be 
taken into account : first, whether local conditions allow the crea- 
tion of new farms, and then whether the worker is able to farm the 
parcel granted to him on scientific lines. 

The first question arises in countries where there already exist a 
great number of peasant farms which are too small to give a suffi- 
cient yield, a phenomenon very frequent in Central Europe. Thus, to 
take only one example, the part of Poland which formerly belonged 
to Austria (the four Voivodias of Cracow, Leopol, Stanislau, and 
Tarnopol) contained, according to the 1920 census, 1,022,000 
peasant farms of under five hectares, covering 1,712,000 hectares of 
cultivable land. Each of these farms has therefore an average area 
of 1.7 hectares ; further, 50 per cent. of them are not continuous 
holdings but are made up of 10, 20 or even more isolated parcels. 
It is quite clear that the first reform to be undertaken here is to 
reconsolidate and enlarge the existing farms. It should be added 
that this reconsolidation involves very considerable expense, which 
is only justified if the farms so formed are sufficiently large for 
proper working. In these conditions, the land resulting from the 
break-up of large estates must necessarily be used for increasing 
the size of these reconsolidated peasant farms, and the provision 
of new farms for the use of agricultural workers would be a serious 
error from the economic point of view. Here, then, there is a very 
clear opposition of interests between the workers on the redistrib- 
uted estates, on the one hand, and the small peasants and the 
general economic needs of the country on the other. The peasants 
drag out a miserable existence on holdings which are so small that 
neither the work of their hands nor that of the members of their 
family nor their livestock can find adequate scope. They are 
consequently prepared to acquire an arpent of land at any price, 
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and their interests agree on this point with the economic and social 
needs of the country, for the formation of new farms is superfluous 
and harmful where there are already too many idle hands during 
the greater part of the year, too many horses, too much cattle, too 
much unproductive equipment in proportion to the area of ground 
available. No office undertaking to carry out agrarian reform could 
ignore these facts, and even the Polish legislation, which, more 
than any other, clearly recognises the worker’s right to priority 
in acquiring parcels of land, expressly suspends the exercise of this 
right when the land being broken up must be used for enlarging 
existing peasant farms which are both too small to maintain 
their owners and also in need of reconsolidation (section 51 of 
the Act of 28 December 1925). 

If this first difficulty is met with only in countries or areas where 
the agricultural population is particularly dense, the second diffi- 
culty mentioned above is found to be acute everywhere. Are the 
agricultural workers in a position to farm the land of which they 
are to become the owners on scientific lines ? Have they the 
necessary vocational training and material resources? On the 
first point it seems that in general an affirmative answer may be 
given. The workers nearly always carry out the various agricul- 
tural tasks well and have often even greater experience than the 
peasants of modern agricultural machinery, artificial manures, 
drainage systems, and other rural improvement operations. And 
while it is true that they are not always fitted to take over the 
management of a smallholding, especially in the case of labourers 
who are no longer in their first youth and cannot rid themselves 
of certain routine habits, it is nevertheless also true that among 
rural labourers a great number of individuals can be found who 
from the vocational point of view are capable of becoming excellent 
settlers. 

The question of the financial resources is more serious, for the 
agricultural worker has hardly ever any money to stock a farm. 
Even if he gets the land without having to pay down anything on 
account but merely on payment of rent, and even if he is granted a 
credit of 80 per cent. (which is high) for the work of starting the 
farm, he must still possess a few thousand gold francs as working 
capital ; but this would be quite exceptional in the States of Central 
Europe, which have all suffered from inflation. The “deputat ” 
worker has in general one or two cows, a few pigs, and some poultry, 
but hardly ever any cash reserves. In these circumstances there 
is only one method to be followed if he is not to begin his life as an 

2 
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independent peasant in poverty, which would be disastrous from 
the economic, as well as the social, point of view ; that is for the 
public authorities who are carrying out the agrarian reform to 
provide him with the necessary fixed and working capital in the 
form of credits or subsidies. 

The following example will suffice to show that considerable 
sums areinvolved. According to the Polish Land Act of 28 Decem- 
ber 1925, 200,000 hectares must be parcelled out every year. 
Since, in Poland, there is on the average one family of “ deputat ” 
workers on every 15 or 20 hectares, there are 10,000 to 13,000 work- 
ers’ families every year who lose their livelihood as a result of the 
agrarian reform. If all these families are to be provided merely 
with the absolutely indispensable working capital, say at an average 
of 3,000 gold francs (£120) per family, the Government would have 
to set aside for this purpose 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 gold francs 
(£1,200,000 to £1,600,000) a year, quite apart from the fixed capital 
required for the purchase of the land and the construction of build- 
ings, which would be at least three or four times as much as the 
working capital. None of the post-war States is in a position to 
devote such a sum of money to the settlement of agricultural work- 
ers. Thus, too often they have had to stop short at granting land 
without providing the means of farming it. In these circumstances 
a great number of workers have been obliged to give up at once the 
idea of buying land or have abandoned it after a fruitless attempt. 

The statistics given farther on show that the number of workers 
who have become settlers is very small everywhere in proportion 
to the area parcelled out. In other words, most of the workers who 
lose their livelihood on the large undertakings do not become 
independent peasants but have to be content with drawing compen- 
sation for the unemployment to which they have been reduced. 
This compensation is indeed the third remedy to which certain 
post-war legislations have had recourse in order to alleviate the 
lot of the agricultural workers who are deprived of their employ- 
ment by the agrarian reform. 


Compensation of the Workers 


If this compensation is paid in the form of a pension to elderly 
workers who are no longer fit for work, it may be considered as a 
definite solution of the problem. But that is not the difficulty ; 
it lies in the necessity of providing maintenance and employment 
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for the workers who lose their livelihood and who are still strong and 
fit for work. The compensation paid them may enable them to 
get through some months of unemployment, but after that the vital 
question of finding them new employment must be faced. This 
point needs to be stressed, because up to the present it is chiefly 
by the payment of compensation that attempts have been made 
to help these workers as the law intended ; but from the economic 
and social point of view it is no real solution. 


Other Employment and Emigration 


What happens to workers who lose their livelihood and do not 
become settlers ? In Czechoslovakia and in Poland there has 
often been, besides the holdings resulting from the redistribution 
of a large agricultural undertaking, a “ remnant ” estate (Restgut), 
larger than the new holdings, on which a certain number of workers’ 
families can find work. But even this is only a partial solution and 
the other workers have no alternative but to find employment on 
peasant farms, in other branches of national production (industry 
etc.), or abroad. 

The life of agricultural labourers on the peasant farms is gener- 
ally harder than on the large estates. There is rarely any question 
of a collective agreement. The State inspection officials have 
practically no means of supervising the conditions of work; the 
accommodation provided is nearly always inadequate and it is rare 
for a worker employed by a peasant to have a dwelling for himself 
where he may live and enjoy family life. Agricultural workers 
who have worked on large-scale undertakings feel this change of 
conditions acutely and do not accept this solution unless they have no 
other means of earning a living. It cannot therefore be considered 
as a normal means of protecting the workers who have suffered 
by the redistribution of land, especially as the indirect aim of agra- 
rian reform is to create peasant farms which can be worked by their 
owners without paid help. 

The effectiveness of the other two remedies (work in industry, 
etc., and work abroad) is evidently very relative. It depends on 
general economic conditions, the possibilities of emigration, and 
the capacity of industry to absorb more workers, quite apart from 
the difficult question of how far an agricultural worker, ignorant 
of any trade but his own, is capable of doing useful work in industry. 
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It is clear that the break-up of large estates may have serious 
consequences for the workers employed on them, and that the 
various legislative provisions on the subject have not always 
succeeded in effectively protecting these workers. The risk they 
run is certainly less when agrarian reform can be carried out during 
a period of economic, and in particular financial, prosperity or when 
there are great possibilities of emigration. It increases, on the 
contrary, in proportion to the speed with which the reform is carried 
out. 

Such being the difficulties of the problem, it remains to examine 
the effect in practice of agrarian legislation on the condition of 
agricultural workers. 


Some RESULTS 


The problem of the agricultural workers, as has just been 
shown, is not really acute except in countries where the break-up 
of large estates has been carried out rapidly, that is to say, where 
the area divided up annually represents a considerable percentage 
of the total amount of land belonging to large landowners. 

If only a small area is divided up each year it is infinitely easier 


for the workers to find employment on the remaining large under- 
takings, especially since agricultural labour is scarce in certain 
countries of Central Europe. It is particularly this aspect of the 
problem which presents itself in Germany. 


German legislation, as has been seen, does not aim at the 
suppression of large agricultural undertakings as such ; it does not 
fix a maximum area for large holdings, as many other legislations 
do ; finally, it allows expropriation only in strictly specified con- 
ditions, when large estates are particularly numerous and do not 
lend themselves to voluntary redistribution. 

According to detailed statistics of the redistribution in Germany 
published in March 1928', 192,900 hectares were divided up between 
1919 and 1925 under the new legislation, and of these only 26,200 
were expropriated. According to the census of 16 June 1925, 
there were 18,669 large agricultural undertakings with more than 
100 hectares of cultivable land and covering a total of approxi- 
mately 5,159,000 hectares ; hence it is clear that the area divided 





' Vierteljahrshejte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1927, No. 4. 
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up in the course of the six years in question has been a trifling 
fraction of the whole. 

During these same six years, 16,812 new farms with a total area 
of 146,700 hectares were formed. The rest of the land thus divided 
up was used to enlarge 44,935 peasant farms which were too small 
to be worked properly. 

The same statistics (page 90) contain details regarding the 
occupation of the persons who acquired parcels of land, but only 
for the period 1923-1925. Among 7,073 persons who acquired new 
farms there were 503 former agricultural workers, or approximately 
7 per cent. This percentage may no doubt have increased since 
1925 as a result of the grant of new credits to agricultural workers, 
but to-day it certainly does not exceed 10 per cent. 

The area divided up between 1923 and 1925 was altogether 
120,240 hectares. Deducting from this figure the land which was 
uncultivated before being broken up, there remain about 
117,000 hectares which were actually being worked by large agri- 
cultural undertakings. As there is in Germany on the average one 
family of permanent workers to 15 hectares of land it may be 
estimated that the number of families who have lost their livelihood 
as a result of the redistribution is about 8,000. In other words, 
only 6 per cent. of them were able to take advantage of the 
reform and become the owner of a peasant farm between 1923 
and 1925. 

It may be added that the leasing of land to workers, as provided 
for in sections 22 to 24 of the German Land Settlement Act, has 
only been carried out in exceptional cases between 1919 and 1925. 

Up to the present no detailed figures have been published for 
the period after 1925, but certain partial data that have been made 
public justify the assertion that the situation has not changed to 
any considerable extent. Certainly, the problem of finding employ- 
ment in other large rural holdings for the 2,000 to 3,000 workers’ 
families who annually lose their livelihood as a result of the redis- 
tribution of land is not a serious question for a country which, like 
Germany, has no rural unemployment ; but at the same time it 
must be noted that the workers have only rarely obtained any 
benefit from the reform. 


In Czechoslovakia, the area which, before the reform, belonged 
to the large landed proprietors and which came under the post-war 
agrarian legislation was 1,230,000 hectares of cultivated land 
(fields, meadows, gardens, and vineyards) and 2,733,000 hectares 
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(including 181,000 hectares of pasture land) of non-cultivated land.* 
Deducting forests, building land, stretches of water, etc., there 
were approximately 1,400,000 hectares of land which were being 
worked for agricultural purposes (including pasturage). 

According to an article, already cited, by Mr. Wozenilek, 
President of the State Land Office in Prague, the reform was 
almost concluded by the end of 1927, since at that date there re- 
mained only 192,000 hectares of cultivable land to be distributed. 
How had the land been distributed ? This is how Mr. Wozenilek 
answers the question : 


The land has been used chiefly for enlarging existing peasant farms 
of not more than five hectares. That is a natural consequence of our 
system of agriculture — a system which is characterised by a far too 
high percentage of tiny farms which do not yield a living. It was neces- 
sary to develop this class of small peasants in order to carry out a reason- 
able population policy and put a stop to emigration, as well as to increase 
the purchasing power of the home market.’ 


Reckoning that on these 1,400,000 hectares there was on the 
average in Czechoslovakia one worker’s family for 15 to 17 hectares, 
it is found that 80,000 to 90,000 workers’ families must have been 
affected by the reform. Approximately 10,000 families have 
doubtless found employment on the 1,531 “remnant” estates 
which were formed on 135,000 hectares where the former large-scale 
undertakings showed a particularly high productive value. This 
figure of 10,000 families seems reasonable because on the estates 
concerned very intensive cultivation was carried on. 

With regard to the 70,000 to 80,000 remaining families, the 
State, according to Mr. Wozenilek, had up to the end of 1927 made 
satisfactory arrangements for 64,311 workers, which is a very high 
percentage. Of this number only 25.2 per cent., or about 16,000, 
have been able to become owners of 54,900 hectares of available 
land, making an average of only 3.4 hectares per settler ; 4.8 per 
cent. of the workers (old and infirm) have been granted a pension ; 
23.8 per cent. have been found employment by the authorities ; 
the others (46.2 per cent.) have merely obtained cash compensation, 
amounting for 30,000 workers to approximately 155.5 million 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XII, Nos. 1 and 2, article cited above. 
* Agricultural Supplement to the Prager Presse, 13 May 1928, p. 10. 
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Czechoslovak crowns, i.e. an average of 5,000 crowns (approxi- 
mately 800 gold francs or £32) per worker. 

These figures are very significant. They show : 

(1) that the percentage of workers who have become owners of 
land as a result of the reform is higher in Czechoslovakia than in 
Germany, but is still very low ; 

(2) that even the workers who succeed in buying a parcel of 
ground generally get too little land for successful working ; 

(3) that about half the workers have obtained no other relief 
than cash compensation, which has enabled them to live without 
working for a few months or even a year, but cannot be considered 
as a real solution of the problem dealt with here. 

The data from Czechoslovakia, therefore, in spite of the admir- 
able efforts made by the State, confirm what has already been 
observed for Germany, namely, that agricultural workers rarely 
benefit and often suffer by agrarian reform. 


The problem is perhaps still more acute in Poland.!' The area 
divided up from 1919 to the end of 1927 was 1,409,000 hectares. 
This figure includes approximately 136,000 hectares in the eastern 
voivodias used for purposes of so-called “ military ” land settle- 


ment under the Act of 17 December 1920; as this Act aims chiefly 
at dividing up for the benefit of ex-soldiers the land belonging to 
large estates abandoned during the war, the number of workers 
who have lost their livelihood as a result of this particular redistri- 
bution cannot be very large. The figure of 1,409,000 hectares also 
includes a great extent of land which before the war was covered 
with forests that have been cut down either during or since the 
war, so that here again the redistribution cannot be considered as 
a cause of unemployment. There remain, therefore, about a 
million hectares which had formerly been used for agricultural 
purposes by the large estates, either public or private. 

The breaking up of land in Poland is generally done voluntarily ; 
recourse is had to expropriation only when voluntary action does 
not give sufficient results. The following table will give some idea 
of the rapidity with which the reform has been carried out : 





1 The data for Poland are taken from the “ Quarterly Review of Statistics ’’, 
1928, No. 1, published by the Polish Central Statistical Office, and from a report 
entitled ‘“‘ The Work of the Ministry of Agrarian Reform, 1918-1928 ’’, submitted 
to the Supreme Council for Agrarian Reconstruction by Mr. Kastnsx1, Director 
in the Ministry, on 30 January 1928. 
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Area of land broken up 
(hectares) 


14,200 

74,300 
224,000 
221,600 
163,500 
132,600 
121,400 
218,300 


1,408,900 


The Act of 1925 provides that 200,000 hectares at least must be 
broken up every year ; since 1926 this figure has not merely been 
attained but even exceeded. The area remaining to be divided 
up is about 1,500,000 hectares, so that the reform ought to be 
completed within six or seven years if it continues at the present 
speed. The greater part of the million hectares of agricultural land 
that has already been parcelled out has been used to enlarge exist- 
ing peasant farms. Assuming that there is on an average one 
family of permanent workers to every 20 hectares of large estates?, 
it may be estimated that up to the present 50,000 families have 
lost their livelihood.? Between 1919 and 1927, 63.1 per cent. of 
the purchasers of parcels of land resulting from the redistribution 
were small peasant proprietors, most of whom bought a parcel 
in order to enlarge the small farm they already owned. Between 
1919 and 1925 (the period for which exact data on the point have 
been published) the number of workers who acquired land and 
who were formerly employed on estates which were divided up 
was 6,534 out of the 172,598 persons who benefited by the 
reform, or approximately 4 per cent.* 

In 1926, after the new legislation came into force, there was 
little change in the situation. According to Mr. Kasinski‘, the 





! This average seems sufficiently accurate for Poland as a whole ; for Western 
Poland, where cultivation is specially intensive, it is evidently larger. 

* To be precise it would be necessary to add a certain number of families who 
have been dismissed as a result of the abolition of servitudes which in the former 
Russian territory still affect a number of the large estates in favour of the peasants. 
In fact, the abolition of these servitudes is an integral part of the Polish agrarian 
reform; peasants to the number of almost 50,000 have at present obtained 
175,000 hectares which formed part of large estates as the equivalent of these 
servitudes, and this has necessarily meant a reduction in the number of workers 
employed. In accordance with the definition of the term ‘“ agrarian reform ”’ 
given at the beginning of the article, this problem will not be discussed here. 

* « Quarterly Review of Statistics ’’, Vol. quoted, pp. 231-233. 

* Page 68 of the report. 
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percentage of former workers who acquired parcels of land was 
8.6 per cent. for land broken up by the State, and from 0.9 to 2.1 
per cent. for land broken up by private persons. Out of 218,000 
hectares broken up in 1926, 134,000 hectares were broken up by 
private persons ; it is therefore clear that the average percentage 
of workers who have acquired parcels of land has certainly not been 
more than 4 per cent. 

It appears that at most 20 per cent. of the 50,000 workers’ 
families who have lost their employment as a result of the redistri- 
bution have obtained a parcel of land. The rest of the workers, 
in the most favourable circumstances, i.e. after the adoption of the 
1925 Act, have received nothing but an indemnity of a few hundred 
zloty, which cannot be considered as a solution of the problem. 


For Estonia it will suffice to refer to the article by Mr. Martna 
mentioned above!, which statis : 


The reform deprived these workers [i.e. “ deputat ” workers] of the 
land on which they worked. Perhaps a few thousand of them with their 
families will be able to go on working on the small number of large farms 
which remain in existence ; the remaining 30,000 or more will be replaced 
by smallholders. Up to the end of 1924 only 4,224 of the former estate 
workers had been allotted settlers’ holdings. Nothing else has been 
done either for them or for the estate officials, who also lost their occupa- 
tion through the reform. . . . Estonia is considered an agricultural 
country, and some people maintain that 70 per cent. of the population 
are supported directly or indirectly by agriculture. But we have seen 
that much of the labour of the farm population is unoccupied and must 
seek employment elsewhere. Besides the owners of dwarf holdings 
of various sizes there are a large number of families and single workers, 
who might be described as jobbing workers, or workers without a 
regular occupation, who are ready to seize any opportunity of employ- 
ment that may present itself. Their number is increased by adult 
members of artisan villagers’ families, who need paid work in order to 
add to the family income. Since the reform their ranks have been further 
swollen by the unemployed former estate workers, whose calling is 
field work and who understand nothing else. It can hardly be said that 
any of these have benefited by the reform. 


The review Lettlands Kkonomist for 1928, published by the 
Latvian Ministry of Finance, provides fairly full data on the results 
of agrarian reform in that country. 

The area seized under the post-war agrarian legislation was 
3,710,400 hectares, including 1,654,700 hectares of agricultural land. 
At the end of 1927 the greater part of this land (1,427,000 hectares) 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X111, No. 1, Jan. 1926, especially pp. 29-30. 
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had been distributed among new owners, so that there remained 
at that period only 200,000 hectares to be distributed in order to 
complete the reform ; 956,000 hectares had been used to form new 
farms or to enlarge small peasant farms. 

The statistical data unfortunately do not show clearly what area 
has been used for forming new farms, and it is still less clear what 
percentage of the farms has been granted to former workers on 
large estates. It seems probable, however, that the situation in 
Latvia does not differ much from that in the other countries. 
The statistics in fact show that up to the end of 1926 only 3.63 per 
cent. of the area divided up had been used for making new farms of 
under 10 hectares ; and in all probability the workers would hardly 
have been able to buy parcels of land of more than 10 hectares. 
Further, the provisions of the Act give grounds for supposing that 
a great number of the workers have not been able to obtain land. 
_ As the number of applications went far beyond the amount of land 
available, the Latvian Act divides all applicants into five categories, 
without giving any definite priority to agricultural workers ; on 
the contrary, priority is generally given to agriculturists who 
already own the necessary livestock for farming a holding, which is 
rare among the workers. 

No data for the study of the situation in Lithuania are available. 


In Hungary the problem is rather different. Under the Act 
of 7 December 1920 agrarian reform is being carried out less rapidly 
there than in the other countries. Its aim, moreover, is to create a 
great number of very small holdings, but not to suppress large 
estates as such. In 1913, in the territory at present belonging to 
Hungary, large landowners held 55.8 per cent. of the area of the 
country, or 9.1 million arpents — a very high percentage as 
compared with the other States of Central Europe which have 
undertaken agrarian reform. 

According to data communicated to the Hungarian Chamber 
at the end of 1925 by Count Bethlen, the Prime Minister’, 1,100,000 
arpents or 12 per cent. of the land belonging to the large estates 
were to be divided up under the Land Act. At the end of 1925, 
at the end of the five years prescribed for the application of the 1920 
Act, 850,000 arpents had been parcelled out and there remained 
still about 250,000 to be divided up in order to complete the 
reform. Of the 850,000 arpents parcelled out, only 180,000 to 





1 Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XVII, No. 11, 15 March 1926. 
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190,000 had been used for enlarging “dwarf” peasant holdings 
which existed before the reform ; the rest, or about 660,000 arpents, 
had been used to form new holdings. 

According to an article by Mr. Jules de Konkoly Thege, Minis- 
terial Councillor in the Royal Hungarian Central Statistical Office’, 
confirmed by the statements of Count Bethlen, the number of 
peasant smallholdings has reached 840,000 as a result of the reform, 
i.e. it has increased by about 220,000 as compared with 1913. 

From a comparison of the figures quoted, it appears that the 
average size of the new farms is only 3 arpents. This figure agrees 
with the provisions of Chapter I of the Act of 7 December 1920, 
which stipulates that disabled soldiers, the members of the families 
of soldiers killed during the war, and agricultural workers shall 
enjoy priority for the purchase of 3 arpents at most. This result 
has also been confirmed by Mr. Szebo, then Minister of Agriculture, 
who stated in an article in Pester Lloyd for 9 August 1924 that the 
first category of those who benefited by the reform must be taken 
to include disabled soldiers, war widows and orphans, and agricul- 
tural workers who have received 3 arpents at most and 2 arpents 
on the average.? 

Assuming that on the 850,000 arpents (488,500 hectares) divided 
up at the end of 1925, there were 20,000 to 25,000 families of per- 
manent workers, it is quite clear that these families can easily 
have been allotted 2 arpents on the average, or a total of 
50,000 arpents or 6 per cent. of the land distributed. But it is 
important to notice that a holding of 2 or even 3 arpents in Central 
Europe can only ensure an independent existence in quite excep- 
tional cases, and that the majority of the workers who have obtained 
parcels of land will therefore be forced to continue to look for paid 
work on the large undertakings, which even after the reform will 
still occupy 45 per cent. of the area of the country. 

The Hungarian reform has therefore consisted in transforming 
the former “ deputat ” workers into “ free ” workers living in their 
own houses and working on the large estates, often under short- 
term contracts, during periods of intense agricultural work (harvest, 
seed time, etc.) ; but it is obvious that this phenomenon, whatever 
its social importance may be, is possible only in a country where 
large estates continue to exist on an extensive scale. 





1 “ Review ”’ of the Hungarian Statistical Society, 1925, No. 4, p. 159. 
* Information taken from Bulletin quotidien de la Société d'études et d’informa- 
tions économiques (Paris), No. 175, 27 Aug. 1924. 
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The position is similar in Austria in this sense, that the Austrian 
agrarian reform does not aim at revolutionising the general system 
of land tenure. On the contrary, the Austrian Resettlement Act 
aims merely at transforming into peasant holdings land bought 
after 1870 by large landowners at the expense of smallholders. 
This aim is such a special one that the problem of the agricultural 
workers as discussed in this article does not arise or is of only very 


small importance. 


We come now to the State where agrarian reform has been 
conceived and carried out on the widest scale — Rumania. It is 
very difficult to get an accurate idea of the effects of the reform on 
the agricultural workers. 

The area expropriated is 5,714,000 hectares of the territory of 
present-day Rumania, representing 30 per cent. of the total area of 
agricultural land.! The reform has been carried out under a series 
of regional Acts, all aiming at the expropriation of large estates 
exceeding a certain maximum, fixed at 500 hectares in the former 
Kingdom of Rumania, 500 arpents (285 hectares) in Transylvania, 
the provinces of Crishana and Maramouresch, and the Banat, 
250 hectares in the Bukovina, and 100 hectares in Bessarabia. 
The land broken up has been used chiefly for increasing the size 
of peasant farms up to 5 hectares, and for making new farms of 
not more than 5 hectares. 

If the 5,714,000 hectares expropriated had been worked by 
their former owners before the reform, the reform would have 
deprived at least 250,000 workers’ families of their means of support. 
In reality, however, a great part of this land had for a long time 
been leased to peasants and farmed by them. The large estates 
in this case existed from a legal but not from an economic point of 
view, and the post-war reform consisted merely in transferring to 
the peasants the title deeds of lands which from the economic 
point of view were already peasant property. The problem of the 
agricultural workers did not therefore arise in cases of this kind. 

There have nevertheless been a great number of large estates 
in Rumania, and especially in the former Hungarian territory and 
in Bessarabia, the division of which has necessarily involved. un- 
employment for a great number of former workers. 

As the Rumanian Act provides for the creation of small farms 





* Mitita Constantinescu : L’évolution de la propriété rurale et la réforme agraire 
en Roumanie. Bucarest, 1925. 480 pp. 
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ordinarily not exceeding 5 hectares, the number of persons who have 
benefited by the Act, i.e. the number who have acquired land, has 
been relatively very high in proportion to the area divided up, and 
higher than in Germany, Czechoslovakia, or Poland. Mr. Constan- 
tinescu, General Secretary of the Rumanian Agricultural Committee, 
whose important study of the Rumanian agrarian problem has 
been cited above, states however! that the number of applicants 
for parcels of land in Rumania so far exceeded the amount available 
for distribution that 400,000 of them could get nothing, and among 
these were a high proportion of agricultural workers. Further on 
he says? : 


The second and most numerous category of peasants, the agricultural 
workers, must also be dealt with by an extensive programme, the aim 
of which would be to absorb all the floating elements of country life 
and direct them into channels leading to orderly, useful, and productive 
work. A great number of these agricultural workers who own no land 
forms the labour supply with which the large or medium landowners 
who have remained after the expropriation will carry out the agricul- 
tural work on their respective holdings. The rest will of necessity form 
a harmful proletariat in the villages and will provide favourable ground 
for sowing the seeds of revolution. Thus the employment of these 
surplus elements is a matter of extreme urgency. 


And again? : 


From these considerations it follows that the chief problem in the 
period after the Agrarian Acts in Rumania... lis] particularly and 
before everything the question of the effective and continuous employ- 
ment of the agricultural workers who have no land. 


We find therefore in Rumania the same phenomenon as in the 
other countries, particularly Czechoslovakia and Poland : the agri- 
cultural workers have for the most part not profited by the reform, 
but, to use the expression of Mr. Constantinescu, they tend to 
become a “surplus element ”, the useful employment of which, 
while it is a social and economic duty, presents enormous and often 
insurmountable difficulties. 


CONCLUSION 


Is it necessary, in these conditions, to strengthen the case 
made out above by mentioning the innumerable articles that have 





1 Op. cit., p. 427. 
* Ibid., p. 459. 
§ Ibid., p. 463. 
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appeared in recent years in the labour press of every country ? 
Is it necessary to quote the numerous questions asked in various 
parliaments by the Labour Parties, which agree unanimously 
that the redistribution of land has had harmful and even disastrous 
consequences for agricultural workers ; to recall that in 1925, the 
Polish National Labour Party, representing in Parliament the 
powerful Federation of Polish Trade Unions, which includes more 
than 150,000 agricultural workers among its members, has to the 
last, with the support of the large landowners, opposed the new 
agrarian legislation? Is it necessary to recall that the new agrarian 
programme of the German Social-Democratic Party, adopted in 
1927 at Kiel, provides only for the expropriation and division of 
large estates exceeding the “ economic optimum ” (optimale Betriebs- 
grésse), calculated for eastern Germany at 750 hectares ? 

It appears preferable to repeat here what has been said at the 
beginning, namely, that in limiting this study to a single aspect of 
agrarian reform, we must necessarily refrain from drawing any 
conclusions regarding the general outcome of this reform. The 
redistribution of large landed estates is a complex problem which 
the different States of Central Europe have had to solve taking into 
account economic, social, and often political considerations, and 
on which no general judgment can be passed without a profound 
study in each State of all the questions that centre round it. The 
object of this article is solely to study the effects of this redistri- 
bution on the agricultural workers, and the conclusions reached 
must of necessity be limited to this one question. 

In the first place, it seems necessary to ask whether the redistri- 
bution cannot be carried out in some manner more favourable to 
the interests of the agricultural workers. That obviously depends 
chiefly on the amount of capital a State can devote to this reform ; 
the greater the amount of capital, the easier it is to help the workers 
to purchase holdings, and to provide them with fixed and working 
capital. The period over which the reform is spread has also a 
certain influence on the fate of the workers ; the longer it is, the 
easier it becomes to consider their interests. But it seems that there 
is still another way of reducing the acuteness of the problem 
under consideration, namely, to take the situation of the workers 
themselves as the point of departure for the administrative policy 
of the reform. 

The main reason for the redistribution of the large estates is 
obviously the desire to secure the maintenance of a greater number 
of individuals on a given area of land. In this case redistribution 
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is almost a synonym for internal land settlement ; and there is no 
doubt that it often has this character. In Central Europe, there is 
on the average one family of agricultural workers to 16-20 hectares 
on the large estates, i.e. 50-60 families gain a livelihood on an area 
of 1,000 hectares. If the land is broken up, this number may be 
doubled, provided 100 new farms are made with an average area of 
10 hectares, which is sufficient to keep a family of peasants. But 
the problem does not present itself in the same fashion everywhere. 
Throughout Central Europe there are, besides the large agricul- 
tural undertakings under extensive cultivation, numerous modern 
estates farmed on scientific and intensive lines which are capable 
of supporting a worker’s family on 12, 10, or even 8 hectares. 
If these are divided up, the number of families which will find a 
livelihood on them will not increase and may, on the contrary, 
decrease. In fact, the maximum yield which can be got from these 
estates and which requires the employment of so many workers is 
a result not only of scientific farming but also of the capital invested 
in the form of buildings, machinery, various agricultural improve- 
ments, etc., most of which would be lost if the land were divided up. 

It is therefore necessary to distinguish between well farmed 
and badly farmed large estates ; and for this reason the post-war 
Land Acts contain special provisions for estates recognised as 
having a particular productive value. 

In countries where the reform has been carried out almost in 
a day (Rumania and the Baltic countries), the choice of these estates 
has had to be made in a more or less arbitrary fashion by the 
authorities. In other States conformity or otherwise to progres- 
sively raised standards for the treatment of workers employed 
might be made a means of discriminating between one large estate 
and another. 

It has already been stated that before the war the right of asso- 
ciation did not exist for agricultural workers in Central Europe ; 
this is one of the reasons why wages and other labour conditions have 
always been lower in agriculture than in industry. This state of 
affairs has changed since the war ; agricultural workers have been 
secured the right of association, and agricultural work, especially 
on large farms, is carried out on the basis of collective agreements 
concluded between the organisations of employers and workers. 
Thanks to these agreements, the workers’ conditions of employ- 
ment are already better than they were before the war, and some 
large estates which before the war were able to exist only because 
of the cheapness of agricultural labour can no longer pay their way 
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and are therefore broken up. The progressive improvement of 
conditions of labour, the extension of protective labour legislation 
and of legislation on social insurance in agriculture, in short, the 
levelling up of agricultural labour conditions to those of industry, 
will hasten this process, and will result in a natural, one might almost 
say an automatic, selection of the large estates that have a real 
economic value and therefore a social value. 

It appears, therefore, that by following a policy of workers’ 
protection in the strict sense of the term it will be possible not 
only to improve the lot of the workers who remain on the large 
estates, but also to facilitate the solution of the problem studied 
in this article. If competition is allowed to eliminate the large 
undertakings that are incapable of adapting themselves to the new 
working conditions, those others can be left untouched whose yield 
enables them to employ a large number of workers and to guarantee 
them satisfactory conditions of life and labour. At the same time 
the number of workers forcibly thrown out of work by the reform 
will be reduced to a minimum, for the only estates to be broken 
up will be those second-rate ones which employ relatively few 
workers and which cannot provide them with suitable conditions 
of existence. Applied in this way, agrarian reform will no longer 


involve the risk of suddenly depriving of their employment workers 
who had satisfactory conditions before the reform ; for the others 
it will be a factor making for progress by enabling them to set up 
as smallholders on the land on which the level of existence they 
reached as wage earners was too low. 





Recent International Developments of Social 
Work in Industry 
by 


G. A. JOHNSTON 
Chief of Section, Intelligence and Liaison Division, 
International Labour Office 


While the history of social work in industry, or welfare work, is 
the history of industry itself, and while it has often actually been the 
origin of labour legislation, the interest taken in it has never been so 
widespread and intense as it is to-day. The question occupied an 
important place in the discussions of three recent international 
conferences — the International Conference of the “ CaritasCatholica” , 
the Congress of the International Association for the Study and 
Improvement of Human Relations and Conditions in Industry, and 
the International Conference of Social Work — and these discussions 
lead to certain conclusions which illustrate the general tendencies of 
the movement in different countries. 

In the following article the author uses the material provided by 
these three conferences to throw light on various points, the most 
important of which are the relation between voluntary social work 
and the increasing State intervention in the regulation of industrial 
conditions ; the relation of the workers to welfare work ; the functions 
of welfare work as an auxiliary to labour legislation’ or to collective 
agreements, and as a means of improving industrial relations ; and 
certain other features of the modern orientation of social work, such 
as the increasing emphasis being laid on the importance of research, 
the necessity of co-ordinating social effort, and the elimination of 
waste. A study of the proceedings of the three conferences confirms 
the impression that throughout the infinitely varied forms of social 
work in industry runs an underlying unity of conception, the conception 
of the industrial order as a field for the development of human relation- 
ships. 


I 


— months have seen some striking international mani- 
festations of the increasing interest that is being taken in 
social work in industry. In the first place, the International 





? Cf. G. A. Jounston : “ Social Work and Labour Legislation ’’, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 4, Oct. 1927, pp. 449-471. 
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Conference of Social Work, held in Paris from 8 to 13 July 1928, 
together with the three other congresses associated with it in the 
International Social Welfare Fortnight, namely, the International 
Housing and Town-Planning Congress, the International Congress 
on Statutory and Voluntary Assistance, and the International 
Child Welfare Congress, brought together some 5,000 persons from 
some forty countries. While the scope of each of these four 
congresses extended into fields other than industry, each devoted 
attention to industrial questions, and in the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work the importance assigned to industrial and labour 
questions was particularly marked. One of the sections of this 
Conference, called the Section on Social Work in Industry, was 
presided over by Mr. Albert Thomas, and not only devoted atten- 
tion to the general question of the scope of social work in industry, 
the place of social research in social work, the -relation between 
public social services and voluntary social work in the industrial 
field, and the relation between factory inspection and social work, 
but also dealt with a number of special questions in relation to 
social work, such as the family standard of life, the worker’s spare 
time in industry, unemployment, migration, and health work. 
These problems cover the greater part of the field of social work in 
industry, and emphasis was laid during the Conference on the fact 
that throughout the diversity of individual problems with which 
social work is concerned there runs an underlying unity of con- 
ception, the conception of industry as an essentially human 
manifestation. 

A second recent important international conference in this 
field was the Congress of the International Association for the Study 
and Improvement of Human Relations and Conditions in Industry, 
held in Cambridge from 27 June to 3 July 1928. This Congress 
was attended by approximately 150 persons from twenty countries, 
most of whom held responsible positions in industry either as 
employers, managers, or workers. The main subject of the Con- 
gress was the fundamental relationships between all sections of the 
industrial community, and the discussions dealt with various prob- 
lems in connection with personnel work and industrial relations, 
including leadership in industry, the choice of executives, the 
training of foremen and supervisors, policies in employment and 
discharge, and the origin, characteristics, and activities of the 
various groups in industry The conception which underlay the 
work of this Congress was the necessity for closer collaboration 
in the interests of industry itself of all those engaged in it. 
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A third conference of special interest for our present purpose 
was the International Conference of the “Caritas Catholica ”, 
which was held in Basle from 2 to 4 May 1928, and was attended by 
over 400 delegates of the “Caritas” and other large Catholic 
organisations engaged in charitable and social work, such as the 
International Catholic Social Service Union, the International 
Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues, the International Federation 
of Catholic Women Workers, and the Catholic Union for Inter- 
national Studies. Reports were presented by representatives of the 
principal European countries, the United States, and the Argentine 
Republic. This Conference discussed the housing of the workers, 
migration problems, particularly in relation to family life, and the 
protection of children. The Conference expressed the hope that, 
in order to obtain tangible results, the organisations devoted to 
child welfare would put forward energetic demands for the pro- 
tection of working children and adolescents, and that the 
International Labour Organisation would collaborate with the 
organisations of young workers. 

It is the first time that three international conferences, each of 
real importance both from the standpoint of the number of countries 
represented and the quality of the delegates, have met within such 
a short space of time to devote intensive attention to social work 
in industry. This historical conjuncture is symptomatic of the 
growth of a movement of ideas and action which it appears worth 
while to attempt to analyse. An endeavour will therefore be made 
to estimate the real forces which constitute this movement and the 
underlying conceptions on which it is based. 


Il 


While the intensity of the interest that is being taken in social 
work in industry and its wide extent would appear to be new, it is 
possible to find examples of social work in every period of industrial 
development. The story of social work in industry is the history 
of industry itself. All the speakers at the plenary session of the 
International Conference of Social Work which dealt with social 
work in industry emphasised the essential historical continuity, 
in spite of the vicissitudes characteristic of all development, of 
social work in industry. Professor Mahaim, in the paper which he 
contributed, distinguished clearly the various phases of this essen- 
tial continuity. In the Middle Ages the public authorities regarded 
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it as one of their first duties to rule or to regulate everything that 
had to do with industry. With the coming of the modern era, 
which after all extends the functions of the State, a new theory 
developed which recommended the non-intervention of the State 
in the relations between capital and labour. This was the theory 
of laissez-faire. The contract between the employer and the worker 
was regarded as purely and simply a business contract. The best 
policy was considered to be to leave the parties complete freedom of 
action. This policy was considered to be most clearly in conformity 
with the general interest. Labour was a commodity to be bought 
and sold like any other commodity. If the labour market was 
really free, the worker would obtain for his labour a fair price, the 
highest price that he could secure, and this wage would include cover 
for all the risks to which the worker and his family were exposed by 
life. This was the doctrine which during the early years of the 
nineteenth century constituted an obstacle to the social service 
of public bodies in industry. No doubt institutions of social relief 
always existed. The struggle against poverty never ceased, but 
the attitude of public bodies in regard to industry was an attitude 
of non-intervention. 

It was a new awakening of the social conscience that led to 
legislation for the protection of the workers. It was recognised 
first of all that it was in the general interest to protect future gener- 
ations, children and women. Soon afterwards it was observed 
that certain industries or certain operations kill, poison, and produce 
sickness, and this gave rise to the regulation of dangerous indus- 
tries. It needed the lapse of many years and the full development 
of the machine age to lead to the recognition that it was possible 
to assure the compensation of material damage caused by industrial 
accidents. This was the beginning of social insurance, which 
successively extended to the other risks in the life of the worker, 
sickness, invalidity, old age, and unemployment. 

So far, Professor Mahaim continued, reference has been made 
only to action by means of legislation and regulation. But the 
finest laws are a dead letter if they are not applied and if their 
application is not supervised. It follows that administrative 
action in all its forms is an essential part of public social service. 
Labour legislation was enforced only when factory inspection 
became a paid public service independent of the parties interested. 
Side by side with factory inspection developed the administrative 
departments for health and welfare which complete the social 
solicitude of public bodies. 
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It is therefore only in relatively recent years that social work 
in industry, whether legislative or voluntary, has developed widely. 
It is interesting, however, to note that just as it was the industrial 
revolution which first drew serious attention to the necessity for 
legislation and regulation, so it was the industrial revolution which 
led to the early development of certain aspects of voluntary social 
work in industry as they are known to-day. For example, Robert 
Owen in 1816 at New Lanark in Scotland established in connection 
with his textile mills a far-reaching system of social work. Apart 
from the reforms which he introduced in conditions of work, he 
provided free medical attendance for all employees, started a sick 
club and a savings bank, and threw open his woods as a public 
pleasure ground. He built an institution in which he provided 
for adults’ accommodation for reading, writing, accounting, sewing, 
playing, talking, and walking, as well as regular lectures, dances, and 
concerts. For the children there was education, including nature 
study, and plenty of dancing, singing, and playing on instruments. 
In France also social work in industry was practised. Daniel Le 
Grand in 1839 quoted with approval the words of a Swiss colleague 
that the welfare of the workers was to be considered as one of “ des 
questions vivantes, palpitantes, il faut presque dire sanglantes ”.? 


iit 


No feature of the International Conference of Social Work was 
more remarkable than the emphasis placed in the various reports 
prepared for the Conference on the amazing recent development of 
the action of the State in regard to social welfare. This emphasis 
was to be found not only in the reports with regard to develop- 
ments in European countries, but in the reports with regard to 
Canada, Japan, and other oversea countries. It is an interesting 
index of the increasing legislative activity of the world in connection 
with industrial conditions that the number of pages in the Legis- 
lative Series of the International Labour Office, which contains 
the texts and translations of labour laws issued in the various 
countries, has increased as follows in the last few years : in 1922, 
1,056 pages ; in 1923, 1,678; 1924, 2,000; 1925, 2,000 (approx.) ; 





* Robert Owen: Address to the inhabitants of New Lanark at the opening of 
the Institution for the Formation of Character, 1816. 14 pp. 
? Raymond Weiss: Daniel Le Grand, p. 61. Paris, 1926. 
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1926, 2,300 (approx.). The legislative activity of the world in the 
field of labour and industry would appear to have more than doubled 
between 1922 and 1926. 

On the whole, the consensus of opinion of the three congresses, 
the vast majority of the members of which represented voluntary 
associations, was that this increase of State intervention in the 
regulation of industrial conditions was to be welcomed. There 
was, indeed, an occasional voice crying in the wilderness which, 
taking its stand on the maintenance of all the privileges of the 
voluntary societies, deplored the increasing tendency of the State 
to intervene in industrial matters. The congresses as a whole 
were, however, in agreement that there is no necessary conflict 
between labour legislation and voluntary social work in the indus- 
trial sphere. It was recognised that there were few fields of social 
work in industry which had not at one time or another been 
possessed by private initiative. Voluntary social work organisa- 
tions had acted as pioneers to conduct experiments and to explore 
the field. It had often been on the basis of the results of their 
work that it was possible for the State to decide whether the field 
could be occupied by public endeavour or not. Even, however, 
where the State had intervened, there were many opportunities for 
collaboration between the State official and the voluntary society. 
Reference was made to this by Mrs. Letellier in her paper on the 
relation between factory inspection and social work. 

Mr. Albert Thomas, speaking at the plenary session of the 
International Conference of Social Work on 12 July, said : 


The necessary conclusion of our meeting to-day is to emphasise that 
legislation and voluntary social work cannot be dissociated. In many 
cases voluntary social work would be inadequate without the law. 
The law, it has been said, is the conscience of those who have none. 
On the other hand, the law would be abstract, often even ineffective, if 
it were not animated by a great sense of social service. 


It is an interesting indication of the view that there is no neces- 
sary conflict between public and voluntary action in the field of 
social work in industry that, among the associations actively 
collaborating in the International Conference of Social Work, was 
the International Association for Social Progress, a voluntary 
association for the encouragement of labour legislation. 





1 The relations between State action in the field of social work in industry and 
voluntary social work are examined in detail in the writer’s article on “ Social 
Work and Labour Legislation ’’, cited above. 
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IV 


There was an increasing tendency at these congresses to recog- 
nise that, if social work in industry is to be effective, the workers 
must be actively associated in it. It would be untrue to say that 
the majority of social workers are as yet convinced of this, but the 
extremely important pronouncements on this subject which were 
made, particularly at the International Conference of Social Work, 
will no doubt more and more exercise an influence on the develop- 
ment of the conception of social work in industry. Social work in 
industry in future must be not only for the workers but by the 
workers. 

It is true that in some cases the workers themselves, through 
the trade unions, have organised systems of friendly benefits very 
similar in many respects to the benefits assured through various 
forms of social work. Such trade unions, friendly societies, or 
mutual benefit societies, organised mainly or exclusively by the 
workers, have in certain countries provided benefits of a welfare 
kind for their members in connexion with sickness, invalidity, 
unemployment, funerals, etc. In certain instances the workers’ 
associations are associated with the State or municipal bodies in 
the administration of various benefits. 

On the whole the attitude of the organised workers in general 
has often been unfavourable to voluntary social work in industry. 
The claim of the organised workers has always been for justice first. 
They have devoted their energies primarily to securing what they 
considered to be the minima of elementary justice, either through 
direct trade union action or through political action tending to the 
adoption of legislation. Compared with the great ends which the 
organised workers have had in view through professional and polit- 
ical action, they have tended to regard the aims of the voluntary 
social worker as trifling and unimportant and consequently to 
despise them. 

There are, however, certain indications that the attitude of 
the workers towards social work in industry, towards welfare work, 
is becoming more favourable. There are various reasons for this. 
In the first place, the organised workers recognise that, while much 
needs still to be done to secure the complete realisation of social 
justice, certain quite definite advances have been secured within 
recent years. The first of these reforms is the eight-hour day. 
So long as industrialism was normally characterised by a working 
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day of ten, eleven, or twelve hours or even more, the attitude of 
the workers often was that until the shorter working day was 
granted, it was mere trifling to talk of other reforms. The wide- 
spread acceptance by industry of the eight-hour day is regarded by 
the workers as the realisation of one of the basic elements of social 
justice. Further, modern industrialism is gradually providing a 
more and more adequate material basis for its workers. The wage 
earners of most industrial countries are generally considered to be 
better off in most things that make for social welfare than were 
those of two generations ago. Again, the industrial order has tried 
to do something to remove some of the worst elements of anxiety 
in the worker’s mind through social insurance. The action of the 
State in providing for insurance, with the collaboration of the 
employers and the workers themselves, against unemployment, 
sickness, invalidity, and other social risks, is doing something to 
remove the sense of social injustice from the minds of the workers. 
Finally, the minds of certain employers and workers are turning 
to the possibility of securing the active collaboration of the workers 
in the work of the factories in which they are employed. Whatever 
may be the method adopted to secure this, there is a gradually 
growing conviction among many responsible industrial leaders, 
whether employers or workers, that the future of modern industry 
depends more and more on the extent to which the worker is 
brought to feel that he is not a cog in the wheel of industry but is 
a partner who should have opportunities of taking a responsible 
part in the discussion of his conditions of work and the other ele- 
ments in the prosperity of the industry in which he is engaged. 

In the second place, the workers, in certain countries at any 
rate, recognise that results of real importance have been achieved 
owing to the initiative of voluntary social workers. In the United 
States, for example, the virtual elimination of the working day of 
twelve hours in the steel industry has a history which reveals the 
contribution of voluntary social work. It was in the Pittsburgh 
Survey, initiated and carried out by social workers, that wide 
public attention was first called to the twelve-hour day and the 
seven-day week in the steel mills. The object of the Survey was to 
appraise how far human engineering had kept pace with mechanical 
engineering in the American steel industry. The findings of the 
Pittsburgh Survey stirred one of the stockholders to ask for a 
committee to consider the whole subject and to seek to reduce 
hours. For several years the agitation continued, the management 
of the industry claiming, on the one hand, that hours could not be 
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reduced and that the workers preferred longer hours and higher 
pay, while social investigators contended, on the other hand, that 
the twelve-hour day was anti-social, disastrous to family life, and 
that industry should find the way to eliminate it. Finally, after a 
widespread strike in the industry, in which the workers made a 
demand for a reduction of hours, a report on the strike by 
the Interchurch World Movement and a study by the Federated 
American Engineering Societies, culminating in a conference of the 
leaders of the industry, called by the President of the United States, 
action was taken, and in 1923 the industry announced that the 
twelve-hour day would be abolished. This is merely one example, 
of which others might be given, in which the social worker may 
reasonably claim that the action taken to secure important social 
reforms originated in a movement initiated by him. 

In the third place, the worker’s attitude to social work in indus- 
try or welfare work is becoming more favourable because he is 
more and more coming to realise that the facilities placed at his 
disposal in the name of welfare work are not to be regarded as 
charity doled out to him in a patronising and paternalistic way, 
but are rights to which he has a claim in view of the contribution 
which he has made to the prosperity of industry. Just as the 
citizens of a town willingly take advantage of the recreational 
facilities provided in public parks and do not regard it as beneath 
their dignity to use them, so the workers are more and more coming 
to consider that the special facilities which in some cases are placed 
at their disposal by employers or by voluntary associations may be 
utilised by them without loss of dignity or self-respect, in view of 
the fact that they have themselves contributed directly or indirectly 
to the sources from which these benefits have been derived. The 
fact is that where welfare facilities are provided by the employers, 
the expense of them is normally defrayed out of the general funds 
of the business, to the prosperity of which the workers themselves 
have contributed. 

The workers still, however, protest against paternalistic welfare 
work. This is clearly indicated in one of the reports submitted 
by a worker to the International Conference of Social Work : 


It is to be recommended trom the general and social point of view 
that the workers should develop their own character as far as possible, 
and everything must be repudiated which may interfere with the 
development of the personality and the training of the worker, even when 
such interference is based on upright and generous intentions. 
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Finally, the workers’ attitude towards social work in industry 
or welfare work is becoming more favourable because there is an 
increasing tendency to associate the workers themselves in the 
administration of welfare work. A good illustration of this is to 
be found in the operation of the Miners’ Welfare Fund in Great 
Britain. This fund, the income of which is about £1,250,000 a 
year, is fed by a levy on coal output and a levy on royalties, and 
the income is entirely used for various schemes of miners’ welfare. 
The central administration of the fund is in the hands of the Miners’ 
Welfare Committee, which includes equal representation of the 
miners and the owners. In all its operations the principle of the 
fund has been to secure the co-operation of both sides of the 
industry in the control of all schemes. Joint control is held to 
be essential to the successful development of welfare ideals and the 
District Welfare Committees and Local Management Committees 
all consist half of workers’ and half of owners’ representatives. 

It is through the direct participation of the workers in the 
administration of social work in industry that the best guarantees 
will be given for the absolute respect of the independence and 
personality of the worker. Emphasis was, in fact, laid upon this 
in the Recommendation adopted by the International Labour 
Conference concerning the development of facilities for the utilis- 
ation of workers’ spare time. This Recommendation, which is 
essentially in the field of welfare, draws attention to the necessity 
of safeguarding the individual freedom of the workers against any 
system or scheme which has any tendency towards compelling the 
workers directly or indirectly to use any of the institutions, and 
further recommends that each State Member should consider the 
possibility of promoting the formation of district or local commit- 
tees composed of representatives of the public authorities, of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, and of co-operative societies 
for co-ordinating and harmonising the activities of the various 
institutions providing means of recreation. This Recommendation 
clearly lays down in the international field the basic principle 
which must be observed if the workers are to adopt a favourable 
attitude towards the development of voluntary social work in 


industry. 


V 


Social work in industry has two main functions : (1) it acts as 
an auxiliary to labour legislation or direct agreements between the 
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parties concerned in industry, and (2) it seeks to improve industrial 
relationships. It is of interest to note that messages sent to the 
British Industrial Welfare Society last year by the two Ministers 
chiefly concerned with labour and industry in England, the Home 
Secretary and the Minister of Labour, refer each to one of these 
functions of social work in industry. These messages are suffi- 
ciently interesting to quote. 
The Home Secretary writes : 


I regard the work of the Industrial Welfare Society as a most valuable 
ally of the Government in its task of administering the great code of 
factory law that has for its object the improvement of the conditions 
on which depend the health, safety and welfare of the workers, and, 
at the same time, to no small degree, the efficiency of our industries. 
There will probably always be a considerable field in connexion with the 
ordering of the conditions of industry in which Government action can 
effect little (such as certain aspects of welfare), and which must be left 
to the voluntary co-operation of employers and workers; and your 
Society is filling an important gap in promoting such co-operation and 
indicating the lines on which it is capable of development. 

That statement regards social work in industry mainly as an 


auxiliary to legislation. 
Then there is the message of the Minister of Labour : 


The Industrial Welfare Society, by its endeavours to promote a better 
spirit between employers and employed in their relations with one an- 
other as human beings, is doing a great work which cannot fail to lead 
the parties to industry away from strife to fruitful and prosperous 

“co-operation. 


This statement regards social work in industry mainly from 
the point of view of industrial relations. 

Let us consider each of these two functions of social work in 
industry. 


(1) To say that social work in industry acts as an auxiliary 
to labour legislation or direct agreements between the parties 
concerned is not in any respect to minimise its importance. In 
certain cases social workers themselves adopt the name of “ aux- 
iliaries *. In doing so, however, they do not consider that the work 
that they do is in any respect fragmentary. The social worker in 
industry regards industrial welfare as a continuous process. He 
regards the worker not merely as a person who gives a certain num- 
ber of hours per day to work, but as a person who is engaged on a 
continuous career. It is this conception which distinguishes social 
work or personnel management from scientific management. 
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Scientific management is apt to regard the world of industry as 
made up of isolated individuals working for discontinuous periods. 
The industrial welfare worker, on the other hand, considers the 
individual worker as engaged on a lifelong career. 

While, however, the industrial welfare worker regards industry 
as a single whole, different forms of social work naturally corres- 
pond to different categories of questions in the field of labour- 
industrial relationships. The main fields of these labour-industrial 
relationships may be roughly classified as follows: (1) hours of 
work, including rest periods and spare time; (2) wages; (3) un- 
employment; (4) migration; (5) industrial health; (6) social 
insurance, including compensation for accidents; (7) special 
protection of women and children; (8) technical education ; 
(9) contracts of employment; (10) inspection. 

It is of interest to note that the first five questions in this 
list were considered in relation to social work at the five section 
meetings of Section IV of the International Conference of Social 
Work, and aspects of most of the other questions came into view 
at the plenary session. The other two international congresses 
also discussed a variety of these questions. 


(2) The second main function of social work in industry is 
to seek to improve industrial relations. Industry tends necessarily 
to become more and more mechanised, standardised, and ration- 
alised. The increasing use of machinery and mechanical processes 
in industry is not to be deplored. It is impossible to put the 
hands of the clock back. It is important, however, to remember 
that the individuals who use these machines are men and women, 
and men and women cannot be treated as machines. They must be 
treated as individual human beings. They must be treated as 
persons each of whom has a life of his own; as people who, as a 
great American statesman said, “ often go to bed tired and wake 
up without the stimulation of a lively hope”. It is one of the 
main functions of social work in industry to emphasise this human 
side of industry and to co-operate with all the other bodies which 
are attempting to secure a permanent improvement in industrial 
relations. 

The conflicts which affect industrial life are usually not between 
individuals but between groups. Progress, while it may begin in a 
change of attitude on the part of individuals, cannot be realised 
unless that change is participated in by the conscious attitude 
of groups. A clear analysis of relationships must be built upon 
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an analysis of the conditions, or needs, or interests which create 
the groups in industry out of which organisations of various kinds 
evolve. Further, as management tends to become a separate func- 
tion, not to be identified exclusively with the employing group 
or with the provider of capital, management becomes a new group 
relating wage earners on the one hand and capitalists on the other, 
and the whole field of industrial relationships is necessarily affected. 
Social workers are devoting increasing study to the underlying 
principles bearing on relationships between all sections of the 
industrial community. They are striving to analyse the various 
groupings which actually exist in the complicated network of 
industry. To this question much of the attention of the Cambridge 
Congress was devoted. The Congress adopted a resolution! with 
reference to the resolution on industrial relations adopted by the 
recent International Labour Conference, and further expressed its 
approval of the following view of industrial leadership and relations : 


Under sound industrial leadership, every individual strives to a 
common end to the utmost of his ability and the decisions of the Direc- 
tion issue as the collective judgment of all concerned. Such a situation 
will exist where : 

(a) each individual in the enterprise understands its purpose, 
its methods, and the significance of his personal contributions ; 

(6) it is commonly recognised that remuneration, working 
environment and security are the best compatible with the attain- 
ment of that purpose ; 

(c) individual effort is sustained by the conviction that the 
management is free from ulterior motives, and seeks to secure oppor- 
tunity for each, and justice for all. 


It is undoubtedly in the United States that social workers have 
devoted most attention to the improvement of industrial relations. 
The air is full of schemes of collaboration. The historian of the 
future may possibly look back upon such co-operative projects as 
the beginning of a new viewpoint in the efforts to resolve conflicts 
in industry. Indeed, if there be one outstanding characteristic of 
industrial relations in American industry in 1928, it is the approxi- 





1 “ Having taken cognisance of the Resolution adopted at the recent Session 
of the International Labour Conference in consequence of a motion brought for- 
ward by the Canadian Employers’ Delegate, the I.R.I. (International Association 
for the Study and Improvement of Human Relations and Conditions in Industry), 
in full assembly at its triennial Congress, welcomes the wider possibilities opened 
up by this development along lines which — as may be known — have constituted 
the special field of interest of the I.R.I. ever since its foundation. Whenever the 
possibility should present itself for collaboration of any kind, the I.R.I. will gladly 
furnish such of its studies and experience as may be useful and desired. ”’ 
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mate uniformity of philosophy and modus operandi of dominant 
groups. It is interesting to note that organised and unorganised 
employers and workers are pinning their faith to constructive co- 
operation for the advancement of their respective group interests 
and are using similar and often identical language in voicing their 


aspirations. 
The report prepared by an American committee for the Cam- 


bridge Congress, referring to the movement for co-operation in 
industry in the United States, observes : 


In this two-phased co-operative movement the ultimate goals 
sought by the trade unionists and the advocates of the company employee 
representation movement, as expressed by the leaders of these groups, 
are identical. Both want a prosperous industry which will pay high 
return in the form of wages, salaries and profits. Both believe that 
enduring prosperity will result only under conditions which free the 
creative abilities of all involved in the enterprise. Whatever may be 
the form of joint relations, the methods used by workers and managers 
co-operating constructively are of the same order and kind. Such 
methods include participation in planning, suggestions for improvement 
of methods and working conditions, conferences, and in the exercise of 
other functions and procedures involving judgment. Managers and 
workers are in this manner being drawn into a community of interests 
which have hitherto prevailed only to a limited degree. It may be seen, 
therefore, that the manager and the worker are enhancing their positions 
in the triumvirate with capital and that the interdependence of the family 
circle — the entire circle of contacts — is more clearly recognisable. 
In fact this philosophy of mutuality of interests, multiplicity ot respon- 
sibility, and integration of purposes and methods appear to be the emerg- 
ing ideal of American industry. However, if this be the goal it is yet a 
long way from accomplishment. The hopeful sign lies in the apparently 
narrowing idea of conflict and the extension of the area of co-operation. 


It is perhaps significant of the increasing interest devoted by 
welfare workers, not only in America but throughout the world, 
to industrial relations, that it was decided at Cambridge to change 
the name of the International Association for the Study and 
Improvement of Human Relations and Conditions in Industry to 
“The International Industrial Relations Association ”. 


VI 


In addition to the tendencies to which reference has been made, 
certain other features of the modern orientation of social work are 
so important as to deserve special mention. 


(1) In the first place, increasing emphasis is being laid on the 
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importance of research in connection with, and as a pre-requisite 
of, social work. So long as the main object of social work was 
regarded as alleviation rather than as prevention, so long as it 
dealt with consequences rather than with causes, the necessity for 
research was not realised. But as the emphasis in all forms of 
social work came to be placed upon prevention rather than relief 
and upon causes rather than consequences, it became essential to 
carry on research to discover the causes of the phenomena dealt 
with, with a view to adopting the necessary preventive measures. 
In the definitely industrial sphere, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, in his 
paper to the International Conference of Social Work on the pre- 
vention of unemployment, after enumerating the various causes of 
normal and cyclical unemployment, concentrated attention on the 
immediately practical useful steps which could be taken. The 
first of these practical steps to which he referred was the securing 
of better knowledge of the facts : 


If you will recall the different headings under which I have attempted 
to classify unemployment, you will find that it is nearly always due to 
some extent, while in many cases it is almost wholly due, to ignorance of 
the true facts of the situation. This applies above all to the matters 
dealt with under the heading of cyclical unemployment. Take, for 
example, the herd psychology. The obvious safeguard against unjustifi- 


able swings of opinion from one extreme to the other is a careful and 
dispassionate consideration of the facts. Take again the monetary 
factors. An essential condition for the successful prosecution of a 
monetary policy designed to eliminate, or at least to minimise, the 
swings of trade, is a similar dispassionate consideration of the fundamen- 
tal facts. Indeed it is probable that an adequate knowledge of the facts 
would automatically lead to the adoption of a wise monetary policy. 
My first practical proposal, therefore, is that in as many countries as 
possible, but particularly in the chief industrial countries, statistics 
should be systematically compiled. 


It is in the United States that research in the whole field of 
social work is becoming most intense and widespread. Mr. Paul 
U. Kellogg, in a paper on social research as applied to community 
progress, described the growth of community surveys in the United 
States. Beginning with the Pittsburgh Survey, surveys of various 
kinds have been carried out in a large number of American cities 
and, to give them counsel and co-operation, the Russell Sage 
Foundation has established a Department of Surveys and Exhibits. 
This Department reports a total of 2,700 surveys of one sort or 
another in the new bibliography which it has published. The main 
object of these surveys is to analyse the factors entering into 
social problems and to measure their incidence. The elements 
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which characterise the Pittsburgh Survey, which has served as a 
prototype of all such community surveys, were its synthesis of 
major factors entering into a given area, or a given problem, its 
analysis of those factors in terms of individual experience, and the 
graphic interpretation of those findings in such a way as to attract 
the attention of the public, engage the springs of action, and secure 
that research would issue into realisation. At present these surveys 
in the United States do not centre, as was the case with the earlier 
surveys, in the various manifestations of poverty. There appears 
no need to study poverty in an era of great economic wellbeing. 
“ Interest has been re-aligned into three important but very distinct 
channels: (1) studies of the problems of the distribution of the 
surplus, in which the National Bureau of Economic Research has 
been a leader with its enquiries into national income and distribu- 
tions ; (2) health demonstrations ; (3) studies in the field of psycho- 
logy, psychiatry and social psychology to enhance human happiness 
and efficiency. ” 

The total volume of research in the field of social work in the 
United States has become extremely great. It has been estimated 
that $200,000,000 are now spent annually on research in the field 
of the social sciences. In other countries, too, great and increasing 
attention is being paid to research as a basis of social work. 

In this connexion reference may also be made to the fact that, at 
the International Conference of Social Work, the suggestion was 
made for the first time that precise statistical measurements might 
be organised in the field of social work. On this question a paper 
was presented by Professor Gini and Professor Niceforo which 
aroused wide interest as a further symptom of the increasing 
scientific development of social work. 

Both at the Conference of Social Work and at the Conference 
on Industrial Relations emphasis was laid on the contributions that 
can be made to research in this field by a variety of different 
sciences. Not only economics and sociology, but also psychology 
and psychiatry have much to contribute to the development of 


social work. 


(2) In the second place, as social work develops, there is 
increasing recognition of the necessity of the co-ordination of social 
effort. The reports submitted to the Conference of Social Work 
with regard to social work in the various countries nearly all drew 
special attention to the need that had been felt and the steps that 
had been taken for securing more intense organisation in the field 
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of social work and the closer co-ordination of the various agencies 
in operation. In the United States not only are there special 
sectarian and non-sectarian organisations, associations of commu- 
nity chests, and councils of social agencies, but in 1926 a National 
Social Work Council was organised, composed of twenty national 
social work agencies. Its purpose was declared to be that of help- 
ing national social work agencies more readily to exchange inform- 
ation, to provide for regular conferences between leaders and their 
committees, and to assist in the investigation and study of common 
problems. In addition to the National Social Work Council there 
are three national organisations to which special reference must be 
made. They are: the American Association of Social Workers, 
the National Conference of Social Work, and the Association of 
Schools of Social Work. 

In Sweden, in order to neutralise the injurious effects of the 
lack of unity and overlapping in private social activity, the “ Central 
Union for Social Work ” was founded. The Central Union consists 
of an association of societies whose aim it is to work for social 
development, or for practical social work. The purpose of the 
Union .is to try, within different classes of society, to stimulate 
interest in social questions and disseminate knowledge of social 
conditions. 

In Germany the same tendency to co-ordination is referred to. 
While, on the one hand, the increasing tendency to differentiation 
in social work and social legislation had led to the establishment of 
more and more specialised organisations, a movement towards 
rationalisation and co-ordination is apparent. One of the first 
evidences of this movement is the arranging and co-ordinating of 
congresses on more methodical lines. 

In practically all countries the same tendency towards the 
co-ordination of the efforts of voluntary societies is evidenced, and 
a movement is growing with increasing momentum in favour of 
the closer co-ordination of the work of voluntary societies with 
that of public institutions. 


(3) In the third place, increasing emphasis is being laid on 
the part which can be played by the social worker in the elimination 
of social waste. Social work in industry may in fact be regarded 
as making an important contribution to the elimination of waste 
in industry. It is being more and more realised that waste in 
industry is not confined to losses in material, to defective processes, 
to faulty factory planning and organisation, to delays in transport- 


4 
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ation, to lack of standardisation. It includes also waste due to 
unemployment, to sickness, to industrial accidents, to labour dis- 
putes, and to bad regulation in respect of hours of work and wages. 
The extent of this social waste is colossal. At the present moment 
there are not less than ten million unemployed in the world. The 
number of sick cannot be computed, but it was estimated in 1919, 
in a report prepared for the American National Conservation 
Commission, that in the United States alone three million persons 
were seriously ill and that 42 per cent. of the illness was preventable. 
The waste due to labour disputes is also enormous. In the United 
States, in the six years 1916-1921, the number of working days 
lost owing to labour disputes was approximately 325 million, and 
in Great Britain in the three years 1919-1921 approximately 
147 million. The number of industrial accidents is very great. 
In the United States of America the total number of fatal indus- 
trial accidents is estimated at 20,000 to 25,000 a year. The number 
of industrial accidents reported in France in 1923 was 777,975, 
and in Germany in 1925 was 652,837. Apart from the human 
pain and distress involved in these figures, the economic waste 
to the community is clearly enormous. Great social waste also 
results from the maladjustment of the worker to his work, together 
with labour turnover and excessive and unnecessary fatigue. In 
most of these fields social work is active. 

Steps are also being taken in the field of social work to prevent 
waste in consumption. The standard of life of the worker depends 
not only on the wage that is earned, but also on the way in which 
that wage is expended. Theoretically, the provision of sufficient 
income is all that is necessary to bring about the maintenance of a 
satisfactory standard of living. Actually, as experience in many 
countries shows, much educational guidance is essential if the full 
return in personal health and efficiency is to come from higher 
wage payments and if standards for national and international 
consumption are to be kept attuned to national and international 
production. 

One of the reports submitted to the Conference of Social Work 
emphasised, in this connexion, the services that can be rendered 
by the housewife : 


At a time when labour is so expensive, we must take household labour 
at its proper value and rightly estimate what an active, industrious, 
experienced housewife gives to the home. A woman who, instead of 
misspending hours at her house-work, manages to make the children’s 
clothes, look after the linen and improve the household arrangements, 
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represents a domestic value which it would be interesting and is even 
possible to estimate in figures in order to appreciate it to the full. 
I will quote you a wise remark made by a father, speaking of the excep- 
tional qualities of his wife: “A woman is not intended ”, he said, “ to 
bring money in, she must merely prevent it from running away. ” 
In these days of Taylorism, of methods designed to give a big output, 
the question of domestic instruction has also taken on a more scientific 
complexion. There is a whole movement for the study of domestic 
work, like the study of any other work, with a view to the elimination of 
all needless fatigue and the discovery of the best way of doing it. 


Social work in industry reposes on a sound economic basis. 
There is an increasing tendency to regard social work in industry 
as “good business”. It may not always be undertaken because 
it is good business, but in its results it proves to be good business. 
Frequent reference to this aspect of social work has recently been 
made by prominent authorities on industrial social work. Dr. W. 
J. Donald, for example, reporting as managing director of the 
American Management Association, to the International Industrial 
Welfare (Personnel) Congress! held at Flushing in June 1925, 
pointed out that personnel work in America had gone through 
several stages : 


There was a time when personnel work consisted almost entirely of 
what is sometimes referred to as “ Santa Claus stuff”. By this is meant 
old-fashioned welfare work done for the employees as a sort of moral 
obligation to them.... Now this work was old-fashioned not because of 
the actual work done, but because of the attitude towards it. There was 
for many years very little effort to measure the actual results obtained 
from such personal effort, and it is for this reason that company 
executives did not think of it in terms affecting the economic productivity 
of employees and through it affecting their earnings and thereby their 
personal welfare. 


The new view of personnel work, Dr. Donald indicates, is based 
largely on economic considerations. Compare with this the state- 
ment of Miss Gladys Burlton in an address to the Industrial Welfare 
Conference at Oxford in 1927? : 


Welfare work should be considered just as any other branch of 
business management, entirely from the point of view of its profitabil- 
ity.... The fundamental reason for welfare is not moral but economic. 
There is no virtue init at all. No one need glow with a feeling of moral 
uplift because he makes it possible for his staff to give him their best. 
If he glows at all it should be with a feeling of moral satisfaction. He 
is doing his job of management properly from his own point of view. 





1 Report of the Proceedings of the International Industrial Welfare (Personnel) 
Congress, Flushing, June 1925, p. 93. Zurich, 1925. 

® Eighth Annual Lecture Conference on Industrial Welfare, Balliol College, Oxford, 
1927, p. 41. 
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Some social workers may be inclined to think that these views 
are ultra-realistic, but they are not inconsistent with the high 
principles of social work. It is of interest in this connexion to 
note that even Robert Owen, one of the most idealistic of men, 
gave an economic interpretation of the social work in industry that 
he introduced. He pointed out that at New Lanark he had 
done his best to care for the minds and bodies of the workers 
“and the time and money so spent . . . are now producing a return 
exceeding 50 per cent. and will shortly create profits equal to cent. 
per cent. on the original capital expended in these mental improve- 
ments.? 


Vil 


The three international conferences agree in confirming the 
impression made by the many national congresses of social work in 
industry that have recently been held. This impression is that 
throughout the infinitely varied forms of social work in industry 
runs an underlying unity of conception. We have seen that social 
work in industry is concerned in one way or another with almost 
every question in the field of labour-industrial relationships, and 


that the agencies which carry on this work are correspondingly 
various. In some cases social work is undertaken by voluntary 
associations ; in other cases it is organised by individual employers 
or groups of employers ; and in other cases again it functions under 
the auspices of public departments. In some instances the workers 
themselves participate in one way or another in the organisation 
or administration of social work ; in other instances they do not. 
But however great may be the diversity of spheres of operation, of 
methods of work, and of agencies engaged, social work in industry 
is inspired by an underlying unity of conception, the conception of 
the industrial order as a field for the development of human relation- 
ships. 

This unity of conception which animates social work was 
emphasised by Mr. Albert Thomas in his closing address at the 
plenary session of the International Conference of Social Work 
on 12 July. 


What [he said] is the spirit of social work ? What is the common 
conception which makes it possible to bring together here in a common 
endeavour all those who wish to be social workers? I have looked for it, 





? G. D. H. Cote: Robert Owen, p. 105. London, 1925. 
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and the more I look the more I find that there is only one principle that is 
common to us all. It is a single principle, but how broad and vital it is! 
Whatever our faiths may be, whatever our political activities, there is 
one conception which unites us all, the conception which a great French 
Christian orator expressed as respect for the eminent dignity of human 
personality. This is the conception which is common to us all — to 
Christians, who say with the Apostle Paul that man is the temple of 
God, to Liberals, who wish to inspire all men with the ideals of 
humanity in the modern world, and to us Socialists who, with Jaurés, 
have always maintained that the Revolution had no meaning if it did 
not permit the development in each citizen of the maximum of 
humanity. The fundamental conception of social work is that every 
personality should be enabled to develop in all its plenitude of power. 








The Financing of House Building 
in Countries with Rent Restriction 
Legislation : I 
by 
Dr. Karl Prrram 
Chief of the Statistical Section, International Labour Office 


The systems of rent restriction introduced during the war’ were 
intended to be merely emergency measures which should terminate 
with hostilities. But their economic consequences lasted beyond this 
period. Among these were the break-down of the normal relation 
between rents and prices in general, a change in the ratio between the 
tenant’s income and his expenditure on rent, -a modification in the 
disbursement of the national income, and a complete cessation of 
house building by private enterprise, owing to the insufficient return 
on the cost of such building. 

Grave though the consequences were, it was out of the question to 
try to restore normal equilibrium by abruptly adapting rents to the 
general level of prices, as this “ valorisation ” of rents, among othes 
consequences, would have led to little short of a revolution in incomes, 
costs of production, and prices. In the circumstances the public 
authorities were everywhere obliged to intervene to cope with the 
housing shortage. Apart from the Russian Soviet Republic, Austria 
is the only country where all question of “ valorising ” rents and 
attracting private capital to house building has been givenup, and the 
public authorities have permanently assumed the whole responsibility 
for the housing needs of the population. Everywhere else the policy 
adopted has been merely one of granting financial aid to house building, 
with the aim of encouraging private enterprise by relief from taxation 
or by subsidies, so as to bridge over the interval until the gradual rise 
in rents (a parallel item in the policy) once more brings them to a 
level where house building offers a sufficient return on capital. 

In the following pages Dr. Pribram studies the general course of 
the problem since the war, and the economic and financial effects of 
the various systems adopted to promote house building in the European 
countries with rent restriction legislation. The second part of the 
article will contain an account of the particular problems of each 
country and the solutions adopted to deal with them. 





1 On the housing question in general, cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : 
European Housing Problems since the War. Studies and Reports, Series G, No. 1. 
Geneva, 1924. 484 pp. Price 6s. 
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NHE problems that confronted housing policy in almost all 
the belligerent States after the war, in the period of transition 
from war to peace economy, are among the most interesting and 
the most difficult of all questions of economic policy. Owing to 
the systems of rent restriction which were almost everywhere 
introduced during the war, under pressure of necessity, the normal 
connection between rents and prices in general broke down ; rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant were no longer determined by 
the rules governing free markets, but by special regulations which 
aimed primarily at completely protecting the tenant in the occupa- 
tion of his dwelling. The conditions of the lease were so fixed that, 
apart from exceptional cases, the owner of the house had no way 
of turning out-the tenant from the dwelling he occupied ; frequently 
the owner also lost the right of free disposal of dwellings which 
became vacant. As at the same time any increase of the rents in 
force was prohibited, these fell to such a low value, especially in 
countries with a continually depreciating currency — although 
this was not an intentional part of the housing policy — that there 
was no economic reason for a tenant, even with a greatly depreciated 
income, to give up his dwelling. Moreover, giving up the dwelling 
would have meant homelessness in the overwhelming majority of 
cases. Housing conditions became rigid, freedom of movement, 
mobility, and adaptation to the labour market were restricted ; 
so, too, was the development of the large towns, as frequently all 
influx of outsiders had to be forbidden. 

Simultaneously with the break-down of the connection between 
rents and prices in general, the former ratio between income and 
expenditure on rent was fundamentally altered, and a profound 
modification was made in the disbursement of the national income. 
Even in countries where the depreciation of the currency remained 
within bounds, the rent was as a rule hardly sufficient to cover the 
necessary expenditure on the upkeep of the house, and there re- 
mained nothing at all for the house owner for the payment of inter- 
est and for the amortisation of the capital invested in the building ; 
incidentally it may be mentioned that as a result, every firm 
basis for the calculation of the value of houses and of urban ground 
values disappeared. The letting of lodgings and houses therefore 
ceased to be a source of income. On the other hand, the tenant 
had no longer to take into account the “ valorised ” rent — i.e. 
the rent corresponding to the general price level — in his estimate 
of expenditure, and therefore of hisincome. In so far as his income 
consisted principally of wages or salary — and this is the case for 
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the vast majority of the urban population — he had only to take 
into consideration the rent actually paid in determining the wage 
or salary he must ask. Without any reduction of real income — 
i.e. the quantity of material needs covered for the recipient of the 
wage or salary — wages and salaries could be diminished by the 
difference between the “ valorised ” rent and that actually paid. 
A rent higher than the latter could therefore not be extracted from 
that part of the population — relatively very small — which was 
not in possession of a dwelling and was looking for a new one. 
Again, since rent at this low level offered no encouragement to 
private enterprise to erect new houses, private building activity, 
so far as the construction of dwelling houses was concerned, had 
to cease, and the housing shortage, which had already made its 
appearance during the war, became visibly more acute in the years 
after the war. 

The situation was made more serious by the fact that, although 
the rate of increase of the population during the war period had 
dropped to a mere fraction of its former figure, the number of 
households, on the other hand, was rising rapidly, owing to the 
founding of large numbers of new families after the end of the war. 
The age distribution of the population was profoundly modified 
by the war, and it would therefore be incorrect to estimate the 
housing needs of the post-war period merely by the numbers of 
the population and the housing density. In many towns the influx 
of population due to changes in ecoromic structure and political 
circumstances also contributed to the increase in the number of 
households ; and the attraction exercised by large towns was very 
soon more powerful than ever before. 

In almost all countries of Europe the public authorities were thus 
faced with the question of how to remedy the continuously increas- 
ing housing shortage, for the compulsory measures taken for the 
distribution of the available housing accommodation were obviously 
only a temporary expedient. 

Considered from the standpoint of national economy generally, 
the results of the tenant protection policy may be described approxi- 
mately as follows in a purely theoretical way. In the period of 
free fixation of rents a considerable fraction of the national income 
was expended on the maintenance of houses, the payment of inter- 
est, and the amortisation of the capital invested in them. For 
most countries this fraction may be computed at about 15 per cent. 
Such an amount was in fact, according to information derived 
from household accounts, approximately the share of the expend- 
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iture on rent in the general outgoings of workers’ families. After 
the war, however, when an amount which merely met the costs of 
the upkeep of the houses was paid as rent — in many countries 
a little more, in others even less! — the house owners lost not only 
the interest on the capital invested in the houses, but also the 
amortisation instalments which form the reserves necessary to 
rebuild the houses when they are worn out. In many cases the 
houses were not built with the capital of the owners themselves, 
but with the assistance of borrowed capital, usually secured by 
mortgages on the buildings ; the loss of income and amortisation 
then fell not on the house owners, but on the lenders to the extent 
to which the capital so lent was swept away in the maelstrom of 
inflation. This loss of income and capital was thus spread in 
endless ramifications and protean transformations among house 
owners, private mortgagees, depositors in savings banks and other 
mortgage institutions, mortgage debenture holders, and many 
others. 

It would, however, be wrong to assume at once that the differ- 
ence between the rent which would have had ‘to be paid under a 
system of free determination of prices and the rent actually paid 
under the system of tenant protection would be a directaddition to 
the income of the tenants, i.e. the great masses of the population. 
For this difference, as noted above, was not usually taken into 
account at all in determining wage and salary requirements, and 
wages and salaries could be diminished by this amount ; so that 
for this very reason an unreflecting adaptation of rents to the 
general price level was hardly possible without exposing the 
national economy’to the danger of serious wage disputes and 
disturbances of the social peace. The full rent, valorised in this 
way, without a corresponding increase in their income, would be 
an absolutely intolerable burden for most wage earners, a burden 
which they could only carry by renouncing the purchase of other 
urgent necessaries of life. If all wages were diminished by this 
difference, there would be a corresponding fall in the general price 
level. It is true that all classes of the population benefit from this 
fall in proportion to their consumption of the articles favoured by 
the adjustment of prices. It is of course quite impossible to make 





* The influence on rent of the tenant protection legislation is dealt with in 
detail in the study by the International Labour Office referred to above, entitled 
European Housing Problems since the War. See especially the comparative 
international surveys in the first part of the volume. 
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any estimate of the displacements in the distribution of real income 
which take place in this way. But at all events, the result of the 
process was that the production and consumption of articles in 
current demand could be increased at the expense of the mainten- 
ance of dwelling houses, and of an adequate increase in their number, 
corresponding to the increase in the number of households. In 
view of the diminution of the national income which occurred after 
the war in nearly all the belligerent countries, this was doubtless 
an advantage ; in this way the general standard of living, which 
otherwise would have been seriously lowered, could be maintained 
at a supportable level at the expense of house building, and of the 
income of the capital-owning classes of the population. For the 
stock of dwelling houses is gradually exhausted if no new buildings 
are erected, and such greater quantity of other commodities will be 
consumed as corresponds to this loss of capital. 

In so far as industry produces for export and when competition 
operates on the world markets in such a way that selling prices are 
forced down to the neighbourhood of cost prices, purchasers of 
the exported goods enjoy the advantage of prices resulting from 
the reduction in wages. This is one of the cases (“ wage” dumping) 
of what is called “false” dumping. A smaller price is not asked 
for the exported goods than for the same goods on the home market 
(as in “ real ” dumping) ; what happens is that the price of the goods 
does not allow for all the costs of production that are economically 
justifiable and necessary to the maintenance of normal economic 
conditions. 

If we consider the effects of the policy of rent restriction on 
the distribution of capital in the national economy, it must be 
remembered that, when rents are so fixed as to guarantee an ade- 
quate return on the capital invested in houses, the need for new 
buildings is met every year by private enterprise ; i.e. a sufficient 
number of houses is erected to replace those which are worn out 
and to provide shelter for the increasing households. The necessary 
means for building are provided by the free money market, and 
consist partly of the reserves set aside for the renewal of consumed 
capital and partly of savings from the national income. If house 
building, however, no longer offers an adequate return on capital, 
then private capital will no longer seek investment in this branch 
of production, and the very considerable proportion of capital 
which would otherwise have been invested in new houses becomes 
available for other kinds of investment. When capital is scarce, 
as it was after the war in many countries, this might be advan- 
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tageous in so far as the liberation of this part of capital for the 
revival of industrial activity simplified the difficult process of 
adapting the national economy to changed circumstances. But 
iif house building were discontinued for longer than the first trans- 
tion period, a sort of inflation of capital might occur, in certain 
circumstances, in those other industries which had been furnished 
with capital at the expense of the building industry ; they might 
extend their operations beyond the limits corresponding to the 
needs of the economic community in the goods they produced. 

In fact, in many European countries there was excessive invest- 
ment in various industries in the years after the war, a circumstance 
which was certainly facilitated by the almost complete absence 
of demand for capital for house building. Even if certain excep- 
tional conditions in the use of capital may have beneficial con- 
sequences during a brief transition period, it is nevertheless certain 
that, in the long run, a distribution of capital corresponding to 
economic requirements is absolutely necessary to the establish- 
ment of equilibrium in the circulation of goods. 

In fact, stagnation in building does not only mean — from 
the standpoint of corsumption — a shortage of housing, but also — 
from the standpoint of production — unemployment in the building 
industry and in all those industries which provide building materials. 
Investments in these industries consequently lie idle ; hence there 
occur displacements in the employment of the labour supply and 
displacements in the activities of undertakings, which in turn may 
lead to a supersaturation in other branches of industry. The longer 
this condition lasts and the further industry in general adapts itself 
to this distribution of capital, the more difficult will be the return 
to a distribution of capital corresponding to a condition of equi- 
librium. 

In conclusion, it has been rightly pointed out that the building 
industry has an important part to play in compensating the fluctua- 
tions of the general economic system. For the prices of the goods 
it produces — dwellings — are far less affected than those of any 
other industry by the quickly changing movements of prices of 
commodities, since houses are goods which are very slowly con- 
sumed. Building activity can therefore profitably begin when other 
industries, under the pressure of receding prices, are limiting their 
output and diminishing their demands on the capital market, so 
releasing capital for investment elsewhere. 

It is thus hardly to be doubted that the crippled state of the 
building industry — a continuation after the war of a similar state 
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imposed on it during the war — contributed in a high degree to 
intensify the disturbances of the economic system, and to hinder 
its adjustment to normal conditions, even if the relief temporarily 
afforded to the capital market by the freedom from demands for 
credits for building purposes had certain advantages in many 


countries. 


* 
* of 


It is open to doubt whether the Governments and the other 
circles co-operating in the reorganisation of the national economy 
took full account of all the effects of tenant protection on the distri- 
bution of the national income and the national capital. In any case, 
the increasing housing shortage was a phenomenon which urgently 
demanded suitable remedies. It was not at all to be expected 
that private building activity, if left to itself, could produce enough 
houses, in a measurable time, not only to meet current needs for 
new buildings, as was done before the war, but also to remedy the 
shortage which began during the war owing to the crippling of 
the building industry, and had since then increased from year to 
year. For the first and indispensable condition for private enter- 
prise in house building was the certainty of an adequate return on 
capital invested in the new buildings ; and even if in most countries 
dwellings in these new buildings were entirely freed from compulsory 
rent restriction measures, and were granted liberal exemptions 
from taxation, yet it was quite impossible for buildings financed 
on ordinary commercial principles to be offered at a rent which 
the great masses of the population could afford to pay. In fact, 
income, just as much as expenditure, was everywhere determined 
with reference to the rent of existing houses under the rent restric- 
tion measures. A general “ valorisation ” of rents and the adapta- 
tion to the general price level was therefore necessary before private 
enterprise could again undertake to meet housing needs from its 
own resources — quite apart from the fact that in many countries, 
even before the war, this mission had been only imperfectly fulfilled, 
owing to the insufficient return on capital provided by small 
dwellings. 

If, however, rents had been generally and abruptly adjusted 
to the general price level, the result, in most belligerent countries, 
would have been a veritable revolution in all relations between 
income, costs of production, and prices. Moreover, the general 
increase of rents to the level necessary to ensure a commercia 
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return on new buildings would presumably have exceeded the 
increase in other retail prices. Building costs had in fact risea 
higher in proportion than other costs of production. In addition, 
a further sharp rise in the prices of building materials was inevitable 
when building construction, with its unusually extensive needs, 
came on the market. There was also frequently a shortage of 
builders’ labourers, and it was therefore to be expected that their 
wages would rise above the general wage level as soon as there was 
a revival of building activity. Finally, the demand on a tight 
market for the capital necessary for new houses could not fail to 
cause a considerable increase in mortgage rates, which are a very 
important factor in the calculation of the return on house building. 
In these circumstances, even if the “ valorisation ” of rents could 
have been carried out with tolerable rapidity, would it have been 
really wise to remove all existing restrictions suddenly, and to 
allow rents, in old houses as well as in new, to be forced up to a 
level which was only justified by the unusually high building costs of 
a transition period that could not last long ? In fact, it might be 
expected that a subsequent general fall in prices, and perhaps also 
progressive rationalisation in the building industry, would lead to 
a corresponding fall in building costs within a measurable time. 
Hence it seemed dubious wisdom to release rents from all restric- 
tions. Long experience teaches that once rents have reached a 
given level, they can hardly ever be forced down again ; for the 
value of houses immediately takes the rent yield as its base. 
Finally, public opinion was frequently opposed to giving house 
owners, at the expense of the rest of the population, the assurance 
of a higher income from rent than they had lost through the tenant 
protection policy — an opinion that gained weight from the fact 
that the houses had often chang2d hands and that the present 
owners had frequently secured them for a very low price. 

In the circumstances, the opponents of the capitalistic system 
felt that the moment had come for a radical change in hous‘ng 
policy. They demanded that house building by private enter- 
prise should be entirely given up, and that it should be carried out 
exclusively with the help of public funds and by public adminis- 
trative bodies — in certain circumstances in conjunction with public 
utility building associations. If this were done, the idea of fixing 
the rents of new buildings at an economic level could be renounced 
once and for all. Instead, the rents could be fixed approximately 
at the comparatively low level asked for existing houses, to which 
the composition of the income and expenditure of the great masses 
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of the population had become adapted. Payment of interest and 
redemption charges on the capital invested in existing houses would 
then be definitely given up; the rent would merely have to cover 
the cost of maintenance and management of the houses, and perhaps 
also a tax, the proceeds of which might furnish at least part of the 
means for erecting new houses. For if the rents of the new build- 
ings also were to cover only the cost of maintenance and manage- 
ment of the houses, the necessary capital for their construction 
would have to be furnished out of public funds and without any 
prospects of interest and amortisation. 

It is easy to understand that in this case private capital will 
permanently lose interest in the ownership of dwelling houses, and 
that sooner or later all houses, in fact, if not in form, will pass 
to the ownership of the public authorities. 

The permanent success of this policy depends on whether it is 
possible to furnish year by year from public funds the sums neces- 
sary for the construction of the required number of dwellings, 
without any prospect of interest and redemption charges. These 
sums — other things being equal — will be the greater the more 
rapid the development of the towns or urban areas concerned. 
They naturally represent, quantitatively speaking, essentially the 
same burden on the national capital as is imposed when house 
production is left to private enterprise ; but the distribution of the 
burden over the various classes of the population is, of course, quite 
different. Inthiscase the total share of the national income required 
for the satisfaction of housing needs is to some extent treated as a 
single sum, and this sum is then distributed over the population 
as part of the general system of taxes. In so far as the burden of 
taxation leads, by a series of invisible transformations, to a general 
rise in costs of production, and hence of prices, there will be an 
increase in the part of their real income that the sections of the 
population favoured by tenant protection have to contribute 
towards the total necessary expenditure on housing, without this 
increase being a recognisable item in their own expenditure. 

The “expropriation ” of house ownership which follows from 
the persistent maintenance of rents far below the level corresponding 
to the general price level thus means a permanent displacement, 
which is in part to the benefit of the tenants, in the distribution 
of the national income. In part only, for the advantage to the 
tenants is limited by the fact already mentioned, that ordinarily 
the sums to be contributed by them for payment of interest and 
redemption charges on the capital invested in the houses are com- 
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pletely disregarded, or nearly so, in determining their real income 
(real wages, real salary, etc.). 

In the long run, however, it might be extremely difficult for 
most public authorities to raise all the money needed for the addi- 
tional housing accommodation (4 to 5 per cent. of the national 
income) by taxation ; they might therefore be obliged, in certain 
circumstances, to get part of the necessary capital on the ordinary 
money market. In this case private capital would again enjoy 
an income from housing similar to that received by house owners 
and mortgagees when building is carried on by private enterprise. 

We cannot, however, here discuss the possible advantages and 
disadvantages of each of the two methods of providing capital for 
house construction — taxation and attracting private capital — 
from the standpoint of the national economy. Still less can we 
examine here whether — quite apart from the question of raising 
funds — it is more expedient for houses to be built by the public 
authorities than by private enterprise. 

If we leave out of consideration the Russian Soviet Republic, 
it is only in Austria — under the pressure of the Social-Democratic 
Party — that a housing policy has gained the day whose fundamen- 
tal purpose is to eliminate private building enterprise — and indeed 
private ownership of houses — and to substitute for it building out 
of public funds. The municipality of Vienna, in particular, pursues 
this policy with a full understanding of the task before it. 

The municipality has in fact drawn up a new building pro- 
gramme, even before completing the programme decided upon in 
1923, which comprised 25,000 dwellings. About one-third of the 
cost of this prograrnme will be covered by the proceeds of a housing 
tax to be paid by the tenants, progressively graded according to 
the rent paid in time of peace. The tax yields about 37,000,000 
schillings annually ; the remainder is defrayed from the general 
budget. For the new buildings as well as the old the rent is caleu- 
lated so as in the main to cover only the necessary cost of upkeep 
of the building, in addition to the tax. It amounts to about 2 per 
cent. of the income of a worker’s family, whereas the expenditure 
on rent before the war was about 15 to 20 per cent. of the worker’s 
budget. Against any increase in rent the chief argument put for- 
ward by the supporters of municipal building is that in view of the 
lack of capital available for investment and the high rate of interest, 
rents could not be raised high enough to enable new houses to be 
built on a commercial basis, without a veritable revolution in prices 
and a serious lowering of the standard of living of the population. 
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Since rents at their present level suffice to meet the cost of upkeep 
of the houses, an increase would be quite purposeless. To make 
up for the difference in the costs of upkeep of the old houses a special 
compensation fund would have to be constituted. They further 
argue that tenant protection has substantially improved housing 
conditions ; in Vienna, according to the census of 1910 there were 
4.2 occupants to each apartment, whereas according to the census 
of 1923 there were only 3.5; and matters are similar in other 
towns. The housing shortage has its roots, they say, in an increase 
not in the population but in the number of households. 


* 
* * 


In all other countries, on the contrary, considerations of polit- 
ical and economic expediency seemed to urge that the rights of 
house owners should be protected as far as possible, that the prin- 
ciple of private ownership of houses should not be called in question, 
and that the public authorities should not permanently be saddled 
with the whole responsibility for providing the requisite number of 
houses. If this goal is to be reached and house building again 
placed on a sound commercial footing, there must be a general 
adjustment of rents to the general price level. The housing market 
is in fact a unit as far as houses of the same kind and about the 
same situation are concerned, and in a free market the price of a 
dwelling will be fixed with reference to the economically justifiable 
cost of building another like it. But the adjustment of rents to 
the general price level presupposes that incomes are adapted to 
this increased expenditure on rent, and this can obviously only 
happen gradually if the economic equilibrium is not to be disturbed. 
In all countries — except Austria — the tendency has therefore 
been to bring rents gradually up to the general price level. The rate 
of this adjustment is of course different in the various countries : 
considerations respecting the general economic situation, the price 
changes caused by the depreciation of the currency, the purchasing 
powers of the large masses of the population, the elasticity of 
costs of production, and, last but not least, considerations of internal 
‘politics are decisive factors in choosing the extent of the increase 
and its distribution over longer or shorter periods. In general, 
it may be said that in countries with a highly productive economy, 
rents — measured in the purchasing power of money — have reached 
the level of the pre-war period or will do so within a relatively short 
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time. Nevertheless that tension still remains which follows from 
the fact that the costs of house production before the war were 
comparatively much lower than they have been since the war. 
Not only has the general price level risen in consequence of the 
lasting depreciation of the currency, but it is to be observed in 
nearly all countries that the increase in building costs often exceeds 
the general price level by a considerable percentage. This is 
partly a result of the extraordinary rise in the prices of building 
materials and partly a result of the much higher price demanded 
for money on loan, the latter being a decisive factor in the financing 
of house building. 

In most countries, therefore, an increase in rents, for pre-war 
houses as well as for new ones, seemed to be imposed by imperative 
economic necessity. But there is a further question, from which 
this must be sharply separated, namely, whether the owners of 
houses built at very low costs should be allowed to have the whole 
of this increase, and whether, when inflation had enabled them to 
pay off their mortages, often at a small fraction of their real value, 
they should be entitled to an increase in the yield from their 
property which was not due to any economic activity of their own. 
The importance of this question, especially in countries with much 
depreciated currency, was increased by the fact that during the 
inflation period the houses had often changed hands at very low 
prices. Not infrequently, therefore, the solution chosen was to 
reserve to the public authorities a suitable portion — in the form 
of a special tax — of the increased rent of houses built before the 
end of the war. Sometimes this tax was used to constitute a fund 
from which, in some form or other, contributions to the erection 
of new houses or grants toward the payment of interest and redemp- 
tion charges on capital invested in them could be made. These 
subsidies enable the rents of new dwellings to be maintained at a 
lower level than would be required by their cost of production, and 
the rents of existing houses need only be raised to such a level as 
will in these circumstances enable the new buildings to pay their 
way. In this case too — as when building is in principle under- 
taken by the public authorities — a natural line of thought is that 
the rent expenditure of the entire population, or at least of a region 
(a town), must be treated as a single unit. That part of the popu- 
lation which is favoured by occupying old buildings must contribute 
so much that everyone who lacks a dwelling may be provided with 
one at a price not higher than the rent of existing dwellings. 

So long, however, as rents are too low for house building to 


5 
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offer a sufficient return on private capital, and regardless of whether 
this kind of special building fund is constituted from the proceeds 
of a specific tax or not, the public authorities must subsidise build- 
ing in some way or other, or it will come to an entire standstill. 

In many countries, to meet the most urgent needs, the public 
authorities — the State or sometimes the local authorities with its 
help — have themselves taken over the task of building in the first 
instance and put up houses on their own account. Generally, 
however, the exceptional character of this action has been expressly 
emphasised. In many countries it is strongly disputed that the 
public authorities are particularly suited for this kind of productive 
work. Above all, it is maintained that the possibility of covering 
a deficit out of public funds if the original estimates are exceeded 
will only too easily result in raising the cost of such building, in 
comparison with that of private building. It was thus preferred 
to encourage the activity of public utility societies that do not 
work for profit (co-operative building societies, building associa- 
tions, etc.) by giving them assistance of various kinds. Finally, 
in countries where the tendency was making headway to restore 
to private enterprise the decisive réle in house building that it had 
had before the war, there was in the end no hesitation — subject 
to certain precautions and conditions — in subsidising building by 
private persons from public funds during a transition period. 

In this policy of subsidies and the forms it takes it is true that 
contradictory considerations are at work. In view of the extra- 
ordinary character of the measures taken and the heavy charges 
that they ordinarily impose on the public funds, it is comprehensible 
that in the first place only very short periods were contemplated : 
a relatively large building programme was to be executed within a 
given time. Such a procedure made great demands on the building 
industry and consequently forced building costs far above the point 
corresponding to the general price level. At the end of the pre- 
scribed period, however, building activity again came to a standstill 
unless an extension — generally a short one — of the scheme of 
subsidies was granted. But it is easy to understand that for the 
building industry, as for every other industry, continuous and 
regular employment is a necessary condition of sound development. 
A further consideration is the importance, already referred to, of 
building in compensating the fluctuations of the general economic 
system. In the first periods of subsidy schemes after the war, 
State encouragement of house building, in nearly all countries, was 
given without any regard to the economic situation. If after a 
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time the national finances began to feel the consequences of a 
higher expenditure than had been estimated, the help given to the 
building industry was often abruptly withdrawn, to be subsequently 
restored, only to be speedily withdrawn again. In this way the 
subsidies scheme was in most cases subject to spasmodic ebb and 
flow, which was not exactly beneficial to the development of the 
building industry. It is only gradually that a systematic policy 
has been evolved in the various countries which renders possible 
the promotion of a long-term building programme adapted to the 
economic situation. 

A fundamental question, and decisive from the point of view of 
the charge on public funds, is in what form the assistance is to be 
granted, if the public authorities do not decide to build houses on 
their own account. In the first year after the war, the simplest 
but the most burdensome form for public finances was often chosen, 
namely, the grant of a non-repayable contribution to the total costs, 
on such a scale that the builder — whether a public utility society 
or a private person — could obtain from the estimated rent an 
adequate yield on the rest of the outlay. In this case the public 
authorities took over the entire risk of enhanced costs; and the 
more unfavourable the time chosen for building from the standpoint 
of production costs, the greater was this charge. Side by side 
with this method, a second method very soon came into operation, 
and often rapidly dislodged the first. This was for the Government 
to undertake to pay subsidies towards the interest and redemption 
charges on the invested capital for a considerable period ; it then 
usually reserved to itself some say in the determination of the rent 
during this period. As, however, in this case the builder must 
provide all the capital, it is often essential as a complementary 
measure to assist him to secure the necessary credit. With the 
present shortage and general dearness of capital, this credit is often 
only obtainable on very unfavourable terms; in addition, since 
builders as a rule have far less capital of their own than before 
the war, a far higher percentage of the building costs (often as 
much as 90 per cent.) must be raised on credit. In this case the 
difference between the current rate of interest and that asked by 
the Government for the loans which it makes is paid out of public 
funds ; but it must be taken into consideration that in certain cir- 
cumstances the public authorities can find the capital on more 
favourable terms than the private builder, in particular since they 
can choose an especially suitable moment to float their loans, and 
can also offer better security to the would-be investor. 
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In the second part of this article we shall discuss the problems 
in connection with the financing of building operations in certain 
countries where rent restrictions still exist, and describe the most 
important measures that have been taken to encourage house build- 
ing. This survey is by no means exhaustive or complete, but it 
will suffice for the purpose of the present article. 


(To be continued.) 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Regulation of Hours of Work in European 
Industry : III’ 


EXEMPTIONS 


General Survey 


The nature of the regulations on normal hours of work and the limits 
of their application have been described in outline, but these form only 
one aspect of the question, however essential. Any system of national 
regulations, whether in the form of legislation or of collective agreements, 
provides for exemption from the normal system for obvious reasons 
arising out of the complexities and necessities of industrial work.? The 
special provisions relating to the distribution of hours of work over 
periods other than the week, continuous processes, the making up of 
lost time and compensation, which were studied in the previous part of 
this article’, constitute exceptions to the normal system. They are 
mentioned here only for reference, as the present subject is that of 
exceptions modifying hours of work properly so called, either by reducing 
or by increasing them. In this case, the exemption may be partial or 
total. Total exemption is equivalent to the total suspension of the 
enforcement of the regulations and will be discussed under a separate 
heading. Exemption is partial if only certain provisions of the regula- 
tions are not applied or if on certain points a different system is substi- 
tuted for the normal system. In consequence the hours of work may be 
shortened or prolonged for specific kinds of work or in specific circum- 
stances. A reduction in hours of work is as a rule provided for in the 
case of industries or undertakings where the conditions of work, the 
state of the premises, the nature of the operations, etc. are likely to 
injure the health of the workers’; such provisions are to be found, for 
instance, in the laws of Belgium‘ (particularly unhealthy workshops and 
premises) and Rumania® (undertakings where the work is classified as 
unhealthy or dangerous). It is not proposed, however, to discuss this 
case in detail here, and only exceptions allowing prolongation of hours 
will be examined. 





1 For Parts I and II of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 1, July 1928, pp. 58-74, and No. 2, Aug. 1928, pp. 216-240. 

? The Washington Convention also provides for exceptions from the normal 
system, which will be noted below. 

* See Part II. 

* A.14.6.21-11. 

5 A.8.4.28—43. 
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Whatever the hours of work fixed by legislation or collective agree- 
ment, provision is always made for the possibility of prolonging them in 
certain circumstances. Most laws and agreements explicitly state the 
reasons that may justify this prolongation. Others specify only a few 
reasons, and allow a certain amount of overtime to be worked, as and 
when needed, by the use of such general formulae as prolongation 
“in exceptional circumstances ”, or for “special proved reasons”. It 
may also happen that the only condition to be satisfied for obtaining a 
prolongation is the conclusion of a collective or other agreement. These 
last possibilities of prolongation (reason unspecified) generally corres- 
pond to several of the possibilities mentioned in detail in other regula- 
tions. There is therefore no close correlation between the reasons for 
exemption allowed by the various systems of regulation. 

As a rule, the regulations also provide for supervision of the cir- 
cumstances in which overtime is worked. They make prolongation 
subject to legal regulation (by decrees, public administrative regulations, 
etc.) or require certain conditions or formalities to be satisfied, such as 
previous authorisation by the competent authorities, notification of 
these authorities, etc., before hours may be prolonged. 

A maximum is also fixed for overtime, and in many cases it is pro- 
vided that such work must be paid at special rates?. 

Finally, there is the question whether overtime is authorised for the 
individual worker or for the undertaking as a whole. Details on this 
point are very seldom given in the laws ; those of Lithuania and Germany 
are the only exceptions. In Lithuania, overtime is authorised both 
for “isolated workers ” and for “small groups of workers ”. In Germany, 
on the contrary, it may only be worked collectively when the undertaking 
uses its credit of not more than two hours’ overtime a day on 30 days 
in the year at the choice of the employer, or in cases of prolongation 
provided for by collective agreement. All other systems of regulation 
of overtime are in very general terms. 

In order to facilitate detailed study and systematic comparison of 
the prolongations allowed in the different countries, we shall consider 
separately the regulations on the length of overtime and on the remun- 
eration for overtime, in each case distinguishing between regulations 
made by law and those made by collective agreement. 


Regulations on the Length of Overtime 


(a) Legislation. 


The question of the length of overtime is given an important place 
in the legal regulation of hours of work. The basis for the study of 
this question is the nature and classification of the reasons for exemption, 
and this will be dealt with first. After this, there are two possible 





‘ This should not be confused with the question of “ compensation ’’ discussed 
in the previous section of the article ; ef. International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, 


No. 2, Aug. 1928, pp. 239-240. 
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alternatives : either to give a general view of each case of exemption, 
mentioning the most characteristic methods of application, or else to 
enter into full detail and examine how each country has used each 
possible exemption. In a technical study of this kind, which is intended 
to be used for purposes of international comparison, the second method 
has been thought the better, although it involves an accumulation of 
details and references that must inevitably prove dry reading. 

For this reason, the comparative analysis of the provisions on the 
length of overtime allowed is given solely in tabular form. A first table 
(table XVI), giving a general survey, notes all the cases of prolongation 
and shows which of these cases are dealt with by national legislation. 
The following tables (tables XVII to XX XT) deal in turn with each of 
the cases of prolongation. They contain the provisions concerning 
exemption, stating the maximum prolongation allowed, the authority 
competent to authorise the prolongation, and the special remuneration, 
if any, fixed for overtime. For Belgium a special table (table XXIV)? 
is given dealing both with prolongations for technical reasons 
(cf. table XXITI)and with the prolongations necessaryfor preventing the 
deterioration of perishable raw materials (cf. table X XIII). 





' Taken from the Revue du Travail, 31 July 1927. 
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TABLE XVI. GENERAL TABLE OF EXCEPTIONS (@) 





Exceptions 
fer 
unspecified 
reasons 


Exceptions for specified reasons 





Country (b) 


By collective agreement 
circumstances 
Preparatory or complementary 
Intermittent work 
Accidcnts, actual or threatened, 
or urgent repairs 
Technicai reasons 
perishable raw materials 
Seasonal! industries 
Force majeure 
Pressure of work 
To avoid serious interference with 
the working of the undertaking 
Economic reasons 
Public interest 
National defence 

















Urgent necessity or exceptional 
% To prevent deterioration of 

















Austria 
Bakeries 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark (continuous 
processes) 
Finland 
Bakeries 
France 
Germany 
Bakeries 
Greece 
Bakeries 
Italy 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
Bakeries 
Dockers 
Norway 
Bakeries 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Russia 
Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Basle Town 
Glarus 
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(a) This table shows that in certain countries — Germany, Italy, Latvia, Serb-Croat-Slovene King- 
dom, Sweden — hours of work can be prolonged by collective agreement for unspecified reasons. These 
provisions as to exemption are contained in the general legislation of the countries in question and 
therefore apply to all the industries covered by this legislation. 

Where certain trades or occupations (dockers, bakeries, continuous processes) are mentioned sepa- 
rately in this table, it is because there are special regulations forthem. It will be noted that there is no 
provision for prolongation by agreement in these industries (except for bakeries in Germany). 

(d) oe there is special legislation for particular trades or occupations, these are mentioned 
separately. 








TABLE XVII. 
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PROLONGATION BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 
(REASONS NOT SPECIFIED) 





| Rate of 


Country Nature of exception 


Hours 


remuneration (a) 








| 
Germany If an agreement provides for an| 
extension of normal hours, these} 
provisions take the place of the| 
normal regulations. 
(The administrative authorities| 
have the power to cancel such 
provisions, )* 
Bakeries : different regulations, 
from the normal may be enforced) 
for bakeries and pastry-cooks’ 
establishments by way of col- 
lective agreement or, in the 
absence of an agreement, by the 
decision of the Federal Minister 
of Labour after consulting the 
economic associations of employ- 
ers and workers concerned. 


Italy If the parties agree, hours of 
work may be increased by not 
more than 2 a day and i2 a week 
(or an average of 12 hours a week 
over a period of nine consecutive 
weeks).§ 


chief district inspector.)§ 

Further, by the Royal Decree 
of 30 June 1926, section 1, issued 
for economic reasons,and the Mi- 
nisterial Decree of 11 January1927, 
section 1, industrial undertakings 
may, until further notice and as an 
exception to the Legislative Decree 
of 15 March 1923 and the related 
contracts of work,prolong the hours 
of their workers by one hour in 
order to cope with the conditions 
in the cases specified by mutual 
agreement between the competent 
and legally recognised associations 
of employers and workers, who 
must further determine the method 
of enforcement. 

(Agreement to be submitted for 
visa to the district labour inspec- 
torate or the Minister of National 


(Agreements approved by the| 





Economy.) 





10 a day* 


Max. 54 
a wk. includ- 
ing periods of 
simple attend- 
ance. * 


2 a day 


1 a day 








o. r.® 


oO. r.* 


o. r.§ 








(a) In this and the following tables the letters ‘‘o. r.'’ denote that the work in question ie paid at 


the increased rates fixed for overtime. 


.D.11.1.27-2. 
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TABLE Xvi (continued) 





Country Nature of exception 


| Rate of 
| remunerat ion 





Latvia The normal working day may 
be extended by not more than 
two hours on the basis of an 
agreement between employers and 
workers.? 

(Approval by the labour in- 
spectorate.)? 


| 
| 
| 


Serb-Croat- If the workers in an under- 
Slovene taking agree. the working day may 
Kingdom be extended by not more than 

two hours’ overtime. The prolong- 

ation must be decided by a 

secret ballot of at least four- 

fifths of the workers. The agree- 
ment is valid for not more than 
three months, but may be renewed.$ 


Sweden The Labour Council may author- 
ise an exception if it can be 
shown by the statements made by 
one or more workers’ associations 
or in any other way that the great 
majority of the workers affected 
regard it as desirable, provided 
that hours of work are not 
extended unreasonably.® 

















| 





7 A.24.3,22-6. § A.23.2.22-6. * A.4.6.26-5. 


TABLE XVIII. PROLONGATION IN CASES OF URGENT NECESSITY OR IN 
EXCEPTIONAL CIRCUMSTANCES 





Country Nature of exception ls eos on 





Czechoslovakia} Prolongations other than those 
allowed for accidents, in the public 
interest, or in cases of force 
majeure’ ; 

Authorisation by adminis- 2a day 
trative authorities of first in- for 4 wks. 
stance.' 

Authorisation by adminis- 2a day 
trative authorities of second for 16 wks. 
instance.* 




















1 A.19,12.18-6. 
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TABLE XVIII (continued) 
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Country 


Nature of exception | 


Hours 





Rate of 
remuneration 





Finland 


Germany 


Greece 


Lithuania 


Luxemburg 


Netherlands 


Poland 


The workers may be iadicadl 
on overtime subject to 
consent. * 


In cases of extreme urgency.*| 
(With the approval of the) 

labour inspectorate. )* | 
Bakeries. * 


At the discretion of the employer 
after notifying the legal represen- 
tatives of the workers.‘ 

Bakeries® 

(Notification of police author- 
ities. )§ 

In exceptional and urgent cases* 

(Authorisation by the labour 
inspector. )® 
For exceptional reasons exemp- 
tion from the law may be ob- 
tained on the report of the labour 
inspector, either in a general way 
or for a specified period.’ 
If an undertaking is faced with 
exceptional circumstances. *® 
(Authorisation by the chief of 
the district, the approval of the 
Director-General of Labour being 
required for permits for over 14 
days.)* 
Bakeries. * 
(Authorisation by the chief of 
the district, the approval of the 
Director-General of Labour being 
required for permits for over 
14 days.)*® 

Dockers : 

In special circumstances or 
for urgent reasons.'® 


Where the number of workers 
available is not sufficient to 
organise a double shift (except 
for Amsterdam and Rotterdam). 
(Conditional authorisation by 
the chief of the district.)'® 

In cases of proved urgent 
necessity.'! . 

(Authorisation by the Min- 
istry of Labour and Social Wel- 
fare.)'! 








duty 20 h. with 


24 in ‘2 wks. 


150 a yr. | 
10 a wk., 
100 a yr. 

2 a day for 
30 days. 


» 


12 times a yr. 





Working week!) 
oy 
oz hh. 

| 
| 


2 a day, 
12 a wk. | 


Max. period of 


18 h. actual work 
Max. period 
of duty 24 h. 
with 20 h. actual 

work 


4a day, 
120 a yr. 





| 


theirjor 48 in 4 — 
according to in- 
dustry ; 200 a yr.| 


o. vr." 














; A.27.11.17 and 14.8.18-3. : ©.26.38.20-6. 
. 20.1, 28-6. .21.7. 22-28. 
‘ 0:16.4.27-3. ® D.21.7.22-42. 
§ 0.14.9.12-7. 10 2D.5.9.16-9. 
* A.30.11.19-7. 1 A.18 12.19-6 and 16. 
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TABLE XVIII (continued) 





Rate of 


Nature of exception remuneration 


Country 





In cases of necessity if prolonga- o.2.* 


tion of hours is preferable to the 
organisation of shifts or if, shifts 
having been organised, the pro- 
longation of the hours of work of 
the shifts or of the persons belong- 
ing to the shifts seems necessary 
for unforeseen reasons.?* 
If the employer considers it nec- 
essary in special circumstances.'* 
In urgent cases.'* 
(Authorisation by the Labour 
Council.)!# 
For exceptionally light work of 
short duration.'* 
(Authorisation by the Labour 
Council. )**4 
In cases of duly proved necessi- 
ty.1§ 
(Authorisation by 
petent authority.)** 
In exceptional cases’? : 

Without official authorisa- 
tion.?? 

With official authorisation.’’ 


Portugal 


50 a m., 
200 a yr. 
150 in addition 











Sweden 


2 a day (except 
in urgent cases) 
on 80 days 
a@ yr. (a) 


Switzerland 


the com- 


Basle Town 
1 a day, 
26 a@ yr. 
2a day, 
100 a yr. 

2 a day 


In case of necessity’® : 
10 days a yr. 


Authorisation by the com- 
munal council.’® 

Authorisation by the Execu- 
tive Council.?§ 


40 days a yr. 

















(a) Excluding Saturdays and the days before holidays, on which overtime is allowed only twice a 
year. As an exception to this rule the cantonal Governments may allow overtime more than twice a 
year in the follwing industries : plaiting for hat manufacture ; the manufacture, repair, and cleaning of 
clothing ; the manufacture of vegetable preserves; printing and stereotype founding. In exceptional 
cases the maximum of 80 days may be exceeded if the earlier permits affected only a small proportion 
of the workers, or if the additional overtime is required, particularly in seasonal industries, owing to 
pressure of work, provided that an agreement to that effect has been concluded between the employers 
and workers. 


12 0.29.6.25-2. 
19 4.4.6.26-7. 
14 A.4.6.26 5. 


16 0.3.10. 


19-149, 


17 A.8.4,.20-15. 
18 A.6.5,23-6. 


18 A.27.6.10-48 and 49. 





TABLE XIX. PREPARATORY OR COMPLEMENTARY WORK (@) 








Country Nature of exception Hours ae n 





Austria Additional work to be performed la day o. r. (b)* 
before or after the ordinary 
work of the undertaking, e.g. 
cleaning, heating, etc. 

Belgium Preparatory or complementary 2 a day (d) 
work. (c)? 

(Royal Order issued after con- 

sultation of the associations of 
employers and workers and the 
Superior Councils of Public Health, 
Labour, and Industry and Com- 
merce. )* 
Czechoslovakia} Subsidiary operations necessar- 
ily preceding or following ordinary 
work, such as heating boilers, 
cleaning premises, handing over 
work to the next shift when 
continuous work is necessary.® 

Preparatory or complementary 1 to 2 (f) Normal 
work which must necessarily be 
performed outside the ordinary 
hours of work of the under- 
taking. (e)°® 

Cleaning and maintenance work 
if necessary for the satisfactory 
working of the undertaking.’ 

(After notification of the legal 
representatives of the workers.)? 

Preparatory or complementary 
work for which it is impossible to 
replace the worker by another 
worker in the undertaking, and 
for which the employer cannot be 
required to engage outside assis- 
tance.® 

(Authorisation by the industrial 
inspectorate after consultation of 
the legal representatives of the 
workers, or by the central State 
authorities or the Federal Minister 
of Labour after consultation of the 
economic associations of employers 
and workers concerned. )* 




















(a) Article 6 of the Washington Convention provides that : ‘‘ Regulations made by public authority 
shall determine for industrial undertakings: (a) the permanent exceptions that may be allowed in 
preparatory or complementary work which must necessarily he carried on outside the limits laid down 
for the general working of an establishment, or for certain classes of workers whose work is essentially 
inter.nittent.... These regulations shall be made only after consultation with the organisations of 
employers and workers concerned, if any such organisations exist. These regulations shall fix the 
maximum of additional hours in each instance.” 

(6) Unless otherwise agreed for the building industry (R.28.7.20-11). ° 

(ec) This work is defined in the Royal Order of 10 August 1923. 

(2) Workers who are required to work 2 hours’ overtime a day must be given a compensatory holiday 
of 26 complete days. 

(e) These exceptions are defined for each industry by public administrative regulations concerning 
the administration of the Act. 

(f) In the china and pottery industry, 4 hours a day subject to a maximum working week of 66 hours. 
In warehouses and ports a maximum of 4 hours a day for detivery men, carters, lorry drivers, ete. In 
most industries where the work is performed in shifts if the substitute is absent, 4 hours or the period 
of such absence, 

2 A.17.12.19-7. .23.4.19-8, 


2 A.14.6.21-9 and 10. .14.4.27-4., 
4A .14.6,21-13. .14.4.27-9 and R.29.4.27. 


A.14.6.21-14, .14.4.27-9 and €. 
A.19,12.18-7. . .27-6a. 





TABLE XIX (continued) 





Country Nature of exception a 





Greece Bakeries : 
For preparation of the yeast.) % a day 
Work of stokers and porters.} Allowed on 
Saturdays until 
9 p. m.?? 
Preparatory or complementary _ 
work which must be performed 
outside the ordinary hours of the 
undertaking. '? 
Lithuania Accessory work.’ 
Netherlands To prepare workrooms, mate- 
rials, tools, power plant, appli- 
ances, furnaces, boilers, or trans- 
mission apparatus for the general 
work of the undertaking before it 
begins, or to attend to, repair, or 
instal them before the general 
work of the undertaking begins, or 
after it ends, or during breaks.(g)!” 
Norway When it is necessary for the} 10 a wk. (15 
working of the undertaking that/jfor isolated work- 
some workers should begin worklers) ; 30 in 4 wks. 
before the others and stop after 
them. ** 

(Authorisation by the local 
supervisory authorities.)'* 
Poland Work preceding or following} 1to2aday' 
productive work.(h)!? 

(Authorised by Order of the 
Minister of Labour.)?? 
Rumania Preparatory or complementary 
work which can only be performed 
before or after the ordinary work- 
ing day.’® 

(Regulations adopted after 
consultation of the employers’ 
and workers’ industrial associa- 
tions, if any.)?® 
Serb-Croat- Operations that must be carried 

Slovene out in every undertaking in order 

Kingdom that ordinary work may begin 
and end at the fixed hours 
(cleaning of workshops, cleaning 
and maintenance of machinery, 
etc.).*° 

(As determined by special regu- 

‘lations of the Minister of Social 
| Affairs. )2° 

Sweden | Indispensable preparatory and 7 a wk. 
complementary work.*! 

Accessory work.*? Average mini- 
mum rest period 
jof ll h. 








Switzerland 

















| 
| 
| 
{ 





(g) The list of accessory work is given in the Order of 16 October 1926, section 42. 
(A) The Decree of 15 January 1924 gives details on the subject of this work. 
‘cue 17 4 .18.12.19-4. 
12 QO .14.9.12- 18 PD.15.1.24. 

D.15.3.23-6 and D.10.9.23-19. A.8.4. 28-42. 

A.30.11.19- 5. 20 A .28.2.22-8. 

D.21.7. 22-25. “1 A.4.6.26-7. 

A.11,7 ‘19-26 and 27. 0.3.10 19-178 and 180. 





TABLE XX. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


PROLONGATION IN 
WORK (@) 


CASES OF ESSENTIALLY 


385 


INTERMITTENT 











Country 


| Nature of exception 


} 
| 
| | 


Rate of 


remuneration 





Austria 


Czechoslovakia 


France 


Germany 


Italy 


Lithuania 


Netherlands 


| Porters, night watchmen, fire 
watchmen, persons employed in 
watching buildings and premises.’ 

Coachmen, drivers, chauffeurs. 
and all persons engaged in control- 
ling and attending the means of 
transport. 


Persons whose work is essen- 
tially intermittent.? 

(By Royal Order issued after 
consultation of the associations of 
employers and workers and the 
Superior Councils of Public Health, 
Labour, and Industry and Com- 
merce. )* 





Work of supervision and watch- 
ing. (b)® 

In public utility undertakings, 
subject to agreement approved by 
the Ministry of Labour, for work 
not occupying more than 6 hours 
a day.’ 
Persons whose work is essen- 
tially intermittent.(c)® 


Work which usually and largely 
involves mere attendance.® 
(Hours fixed by collective agree- 
ment or the Federal Minister of 
Labour.) 

Discontinuous work, or work in- 
volving mere attendance or super- 
vision.(d)*° 

Persons responsible for watch- 
jng and fire protection."! 





Work consisting wholly or main- 
ly of supervision.** 





| 
| 


16 within 2 wks. 


12 a day for 
persons living at 
their place of 
work; 10 for 
others 


12 a day 


1 to 4a day 


12 a day. | 
72 a wk. 
| 


o.r.! 


o. r.? 





(a) The Washington Convention provides for the granting of this exception (see table XIX, Note (a)). 
The Conference of Ministers of Labour (London, March 1926), after having studied the question of 
essentially intermittent work, came to the following conclusion: ‘* The expression ‘ essentially inter- 
mittent work’ should be interpreted in a restrictive sense. It applies only to occupations such as 
those of door-keepers, watchmen, works firemen and other workers, which are not concerned with 
production properly so called, and which, by their nature, are interrupted by long periods of 
inaction during which these workers have to display neither physical activity nor sustained attention, 


and remain at their 


posts only to reply to possible calls.” 


(+) The Ministerial Circular of 21 March 1919, section 12, gives the list of these occupations. 
(c) The amount of overtime is determined for each industry by the corresponding public adminis- 


trative regulations. 


(d) The Royal Decree of 6 December 1923 gives a list of the work in question. 
-19.12.18-7. 


1 R.28.7.20-1. 
A.14.6,21-9. 
14.6, 21-13. 
14.6.21-14. 


2 
* A. 
© S. 
5 R.0.29.8.26. 
SA. 


19,12.18-12. 


-23.4.1 
14.4.2 


9-8. 


- 
7-2. 


.15.3, 23-3. 
- $0.11.19-35. 


.21.7.2 


2-25. 
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TABLE xx (continued) 








Country 


Nature of exception 


Rate of 
remuneration 





Poland 


Roumania 


Spain 


Switzerland 


Basle Town 


The work of watchmen in indus- 
trial establishments, and of persons 
employed in watching over raw 
materials and fittings in such 
establishments. (e)** 


Occupations in which the work 
is by nature intermittent.' 





(Regulations issued after con- 
sultation of ‘the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations concerned, 
if any exist.)'® 

The work of certain categories of 
house porters, messengers, etc.?® 

Watchmen (if it is impossible to 
arrange shift work).! 


Watchmen, caretakers, porters, 
and messengers.!? 


Watchmen." 





| 


Average mini- 
mum rest period 
of ll h. a day 


60 a wk. 











(e) The list of these occupations is given in the Decree of 26 January 1922. 


13 A.18.12.19-4. 
14 PF), 26.1.22-2. 
1 4.8.4, 28-42. 


16 P.15 1.20- 


9. 


17 0.3.10.19-178 and 180. 
18 A .8.4.20-5. 


TABLE XXI. PROLONGATION IN CASE OF ACCIDENT, ACTUAL OR 
THREATENED, OR OF URGENT WORK TO BE DONE TO MACHINERY 


OR PLANT (a) 








Country 


Nature of exception 


Rate of 
remuneration 





Austria 


Belgium 


Bulgaria 


For unforeseen interruptions(b)! 

Building trades: to prevent 
accidents.* 

(Notification of the police autho- 
rities of first instance.)! 

To cope with an accident, 
actual or threatened ; urgent re- 
pair of machinery or plant.‘ 

In exceptional or unforeseeable 
circumstances: fire, explosion, 
breaking machinery.* 











or.? 





(a) Article 3 of the Washington Convention provides for this exception in the following terms: 
** The limit of hours of work prescribed in Article 2 (8 a day and 48 & week) may be exceeded in case of 
accident, actual or threatened, or in case of urgent work to be done to machinery or plant.” 

(6) An extension cf the same kind is possible under the Act of 3 April 1919 on work in bakeries 


* A.14,6.21-9. 
5 A.14.6.21-13, 


(section 3). 


1 A.17,12.19-3. 
2 R.28.7.20-11. 
3 A.17.12.19-8. 


* 0.2.8 


-19-3. 











TABLE XXI (continued) 








Country 


Nature of oxception 





Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 


Finland 


France 


Germany 


Latvia 


In the case of natural events 
or accidents ;? 

Authorisation by the indus- 
trial inspector. 

Authorisation by the political 
authorities of second instance. 
For repair work if life, health, 

or the public interest is at stake.” 
(Notification of the industrial 

inspector. )? 

For necessary alterations or 








2 a day 
for 4 wks. 
2 a day 
for 16 wks. 
During the 
time strictly 
necessary 





repairs (undertakings with con- 
tinuous processes. )® 
For natural causes, accidents, 
or other dangers.* 


Work to prevent impending 
accidents, for salvage purposes, 
or to repair injuries to the machi- 
nery or plant or building of the 
undertaking. ?° 

(Previous notification of the 
departmental labour inspector- 
ate.) 


For interruptions of work due 
to natural causes, accidents, or 
other inevitable disturbances.}* 

(Authorisation according to cir- 
cumstances by the industrial in- 
spectors after consultation of the 
legal representatives of the work- 
ers, or by the central State author- 
ities or the Federal Minister of 
Labour after consultation of the 
economic associations of employ- 
ers and workers.'? 


In case of accident, actual or 
threatened; in case of urgent 
work on machinery or plant.'* 


For the repair of equipment 
which cannot be dono during the 
normal working hours without 
interfering with the working of 
the undertaking or causing danger 
to the workers.' 

If indispensable repairs have to 
be carried out.'* 

(Authorisation by the labour 
inspectorate for more than 





6 days.)?* 


Prolongation 
possible for not 
more than 4 wks. 
Unlimited ex- 
tension on any 
one day chosen 
by the employer ; 
on subsequent 
days not more 
than 2 h. beyond 
the limits fixed 
for the ordinary 
work of the under- 
taking 

10 a day 
(except in urgent 
cases) 


So far as needed 
to avoid serious 
inconvenience 








A 
A 
A 


See the public administrative regulations 
for the separate industries. 

1 See the public administrative regulations 

for the separate industries (section 7). 











TABLE XXI (continued) 








Countpy 


Nature of exception 





Lithuania 


Poland 


Portugal 


Spain 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


To cope with calamities of all 
kinds; the repair of unforeseen 
damage which has led to complete 
or partial stoppage of work.!? 
(Notification of the labour in- 
spectorate.)!? 

When unforeseen events inter- 


taking.'* 

(Authorisation by the 
supervisory authorities. )**® 
In the event of actual or immi- 
nent disasters or accident neccessi- 
tating prolongation of hours in 
order to maintain the safety of the 
workers, ensure the establishment 
against damage and keep up its 
normal working hours, as well as 
to prevent loss of materials or 


local 





destruction of machinery.'*® 

(Immediate notification of the 
labour inspectorate.)'* 

In case of fire, flood, landslip, 
explosion, grave accident.*® 
(Notification of the competent 
authority. )?? 

Urgent work which is absolute- 
ly necessary to prevent an acci- 
dent, or, if the accident has 
taken place, to counteract its 
effects and restore the normal 
working of the undertaking; ur- 
gent work on the repair of machi- 
nery.”* 

(Authorisation by the regional 
labour inspectorate. )** 


For efiecting temporary repairs 


interruption of the work of a large 
number of workers, or to prevent 
public disasters and dangers.** 
(Authorisation by the local 
disputes committee.)** 

In cases of imminent danger or 
for repairs due to accidents. ** 

If a natural event or accident 
causes an interruption in the work 
or involves imminent danger of 
such interruption or of injury to 
life, health, or property.*? 
(Notification of the Labour 
Council within two days.)?? 

For repairs of all kinds needed 


working. ?® 











10a wk. (15 for 


fere or threaten to interfere with|isolated workers); 
the regular working of the under-|30 in 4 wks. 


Included in the 


and adjustment of machinery or|total overtime of 
apparatus if the defect entails the}/120 h. 


As required by 
circumstances 


Average mini- 


to prevent interference with the}mum rest period 
of 11 h. a day 








-11.19-9. 
.7.19-26 and 27. 
-12.19-6 and 16. 











REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


TABLE XXII. PROLONGATION FOR TECHNICAL REASONS (a) 





Country Nature of exception ; =... @ 





When the time needed to carry 
out the work cannot be definitely 
fixed owing to its nature.(b)* 
(By Royal Order after consulta- 
tion of the associations of employ- 
ers and workers and the Superior 
Councils of Public Health, Labour, 
and Industry and Commerce. )* 
Dockers: by agreement, in 
exceptional cases.‘ 
Denmark For carrying out specified work 
(continuous processes. }* 


Finland If, owing to the technical condi- 
tions of the work, it is impossible 
to enforce the Act in practice.‘ 
(By resolution of the Senate 
valid in each case for not more 
than a year, after consultation of 
the labour inspectorate).(c)* 
Prolongation for technical rea- 
sons.’ 

Work on which on certain days 
only a small number of workers 
over 16 years of age are employed 
and which, if not carried out, 
would compromise the success of 
the operations, and for which 
the employer cannot be required 
to make other arrangements. ® 
(Entry in a supervised register.)*° 
Bakeries : indispensable work 
which cannot be carried out or 
completed during normal hours." 


For technical reasons.(d)** 

(By Royal Decree or agree-| 10 a day, 60a 
ment. )?* wk. during spe- 
cified period 
prolongation pos- 
sible by agree- 


ment'!# 


























(a) See aleo table X XV: ‘‘ Seasonal Industries "’. 

(6) This extension and that for industries or branches of industries in which the materials used are 
very perishable are covered by the same section of the Belgian Act. See the special table XXIV. 

(c) In virtue of this provision the Senate took its decision of 21 December 1927 (valid for 1928) 
concerning hours of work in undertakings with furnaces that must be kept going continuously (cf. 
Part II of this article, International Labour Review, Vol. XVILI, No. 2, Aug. 1928, pp. 232-235: ‘‘ Special 
Provisions for Undertakings where Work is Continuous ”’). 

(d) The list of industries covered is given in the Decrec of 10 September 1923, amended and supple- 
mented by the Decree of 7 Aucust 1925. 


public administrative regulations 
e separate industries (section 5). 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE XxII (continued) 





Country Nature of exception m+ 3 on 





Lithuania If interruption of the work 
may lead to deterioration of 
the material.‘ 

(Subsequent approval by the 
labour inspector is needed.)** 
Portugal Industrial undertakings which 
in view of their nature must work 
outside statutory hours).'5 
Russia To complete work that has| Included in the 
been begun. !7 total of 120 h.) 

(Authorisation by the local 
disputes committee.)?” 
Switzerland Technical reasons specified in 
the chapter of the Act concern- 
ing ‘‘ subsidiary work ’’.'® 
Basle Town | For technical reasons.’® 

(By declaration of the Council 
of State subject to agreement 
between the parties.)'* 




















14 A .30.11.19-9. 17 0.9.11.22-104. 
18 D.20.5.25- 5. 18 0,3.10.19-178. 
16 2,90 5.25-21. 19 4.8.4,20-13. 


TABLE XXIII. PROLONGATION TO PREVENT DETERIORATION OF 
PERISHABLE RAW MATERIALS 





Country Nature of exception | Hours 





Austria Bakeries : to prevent loss of raw 
materials. * 

(Notification of the authorities 
of first instance.)* 

Belgium Industries or branches of indus- See table 
try in which the materials used XXIV 
are liable to very rapid deteriora- 
tion. (a)* 

(By Royal Order issued after 
consultation of the associations of 
employers and workers and the 
Superior Councils of Public Health, 
Labour, and Industry and Com- 
merce. )° 
France Authorised under the head of 
preparatory and complementary 
work, ¢ 











| 
| 
j 








(a) See footnote (6) to table XXII. 
5 4.14.6.21-14, : 
® See the public administrative regulations 
tor the separate industries (section 5). 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


TABLE XII ( continued) 





Nature of exception 


Rate of 
remuneration 








Lithuania 


Poland. 


Serb-Croat- 
Slovene 
Kingdom 


Temporary work undertaken in 
emergency or in exceptional cir- 
cumstances independent of the 
control of the parties which 
cannot be dealt with in any other 
way; in particular to preserve 
raw materials or foodstuffs, or 
prevent deterioration of the pro- 
ducts.” 

(Entry in a supervised register. )* 

Bakeries : to prevent deteriora- 
tion of raw materials.'® 

Bakeries : on Sundays and holi- 
days very perishable materials 
may be delivered. 

(By permission of the central 
State authority.)™ 

If interruption of the work may 
lead to deterioration of raw mate- 
rials or products.*? 

(Subsequent approval by the 
labour inspector.)'? 

To prevent injury to raw mate- 


(Authorisation by local super- 
visory authorities.)'* 


To prevent the loss of mate- 
rials. '4 

In cases of absolute necessity to 
prevent the loss of raw mate- 
rials. ** 

(Notification of the labour 
inspectorate. )'* 








rials or manufactured products.'*jexceptional cases 


10 a wk. (in 


15 for isolated 
workers) ; 30 in 
4 wks. 


Max. 4 a day 


2 a day on 
35 days a yr. 





o. r.® 





12 A .30.11.19-9, 

13 4.11.7.19-26 and 27. 
@ 4 .18.12.19-4, 

18 A .18.12.19-16. 

16 4 .28.2.22-8. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 395 


TABLE XXV. PROLONGATION FOR SEASONAL INDUSTRIES (a) 








Nature of exception 





For industries subject to season- 10 a day on 
al influences. 60 days a yr. 

(Authorisation by the police 
authorities of first instance, after 
consultation of the industrial 
inspectors and the workers’ asso- 
ciations. )* 

In the sugar industry and 12 a day dur- o. r.® 
beetroot distilleries.* ing the season 

For rural artisans’ workshops 60 a wk. o. r. after 
(with not more than 3 assistants) 54th hour‘ 
during ploughing and harvest.‘ 
For building during the build- 58 a wk. (by 
ing season. collective agree- 
ment) 


In seasonal undertakings, or Fixed by the 

groups of such undertakings, in| Minister of the 

which work is continuous during | Interior 

not more than four months in the 
r.¢ 

(Granted by the Minister of the 
Interior. )*® 

If, owing to the season, it is 
impossible to enforce the Act in 
practice.’ 

(By resolution of the Senate 
valid in each case for one year at 
most, after consultation of the 
industrial inspectorate. )(b)? 

For technical or seasonal reasons 10 a day, 60a 
during the period fixed by Royal| wk. ; prolonga- 
Decree for the various industries | tion possible by 
or occupations. (c)§® agreement® 

(By -Royal Decree or agree- 
ment. )® 

For seasonal industries.’ 

(Authorisation by the local 
disputes committee; above 120 
hours @ year, authorisation by the 
People’s Commissariat of Labour)"! j 

















(a) It should berecalled thatin certain countries seasonal industries are altogether, or in part, subject 
to a distribution of hours of work over longer periods than a week, and not to a prolongation of hours 
of work — e.g. in Belgium, Germany, Rumania. Cf. Part II of this article, International Labour Review, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 2, pp. 226-232: ‘‘Distribution over a Different Period.’ In Germany, in industries 
which, by their nature, entail considerable pressure of work in certain periods of the year, the hours of 
work may be prolonged in excess of the normal either by reorganising the distribution during the year 
or by way of special remuneration for overtime (A.14.4.27-6a). 

(6) By virtue of this provision, a decision of 22 December 1927, valid until the end of 1928, was 
taken for a certain number of industries, which are entirely exempt from the application of the Act. 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, July 1928, p. 64, footnote (10). 

(ec) The list of industries covered and the hours fixed are given in the Decree of 10 September 1923 
amended and supplemented by the Decree of 7 August 1925. 

2 A.17.12.19-4. 

2 R.28.7.20-6 and R.9.11.20-1. 

; -9.11.20-1. 

5 
. 
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TABLE Xxv (continued) 








Country 


Nature of exception 


Rate of 
remuneration 





Serb-Croat- 
Slovene 
Kingdom 


Spain 


Switzerland 





For undertakings in which 
work is confined to particular 
seasons of the year, and which are 
exposed to the influence of the 
weather. '* 


In tile works.** 


For shoeing-smiths in rural 
districts at sowing and harvest 
times, if the same exemption 
applies in these districts to certain 
agricultural operations.'* 

(Authorisation by the local de- 
legations of the Labour Council.) 4 


For seasonal industries.'® 








Subject to the 
restrictions laid 
down by the 
competent Minis- 
ter.}? 


66 a wk. dur- 
ing 8 weeks at 
most (by agree- 
ment) 


10 a day 





o.r. after 
48th hour’ 





A. ° 
D. ° 


15. 


TABLE XXVI. 


4 —).15.1.20-7. 
18 See note (b) to table XVIII. 


PROLONGATION IN CASES OF FORCE MAJEURE (SO FAR AS 
NEEDED TO PREVENT SERIOUS INTERFERENCE WITH THE NORMAL 
WORKING OF THE UNDERTAKING) (a) 








Country 


Nature of exception 


Hours 





Belgium 


Denmark 


Finland 





In cases of force majeure or un- 
foreseen necessity, to prevent 
serious interference with the nor- 
mal working of the undertaking.' 

For work which must be carried 
on continuously, in cases of 
illness. * 

If an interruption of the work 
may damage property, manufac- 
tured products, or raw materials.‘ 

(Notification of the labour in- 
spectorate. )* 

When on account of compelling 
circumstances it is impossible to 
enforce the Act in practice.® 

(By resolution of the Senate, 
valid in each case for one year at 
most, after consultation of the 
industrial inspectorate.) (b)° 





Max. 4 wks. 











(a) Article 3 of the Washington Convention provides for this exception in the following terms : 
‘* The limit of hours of work prescribed in Article 2 (8 a day and 48 a week) may be exceeded ... in 
case of force majeure, but only so far as may be necessary to avoid serious interference with the ordinary 
working of the undertaking. ”’ 

In France, the public administrative regulations allow collective interruptions of work due to 
accidents or reasons of force majeure (accidents to plant, failure of motive power, damage) to be made 
up under specified conditions. 

(b) See note (b) to table XXV. 


1 
2 
3 


A.14.6,21-9. 
A.14.6.21-13. 
A.12.2.19-1. 


* A. 


A. 


27.11.17/14.8.18-4. 
27.11.17/14.8.18-12. 











TABLE XXvI (continued) 





. Rate of 
Nature of exception remuneration 





In cases of force majeure, so far 
as needed to prevent serious 
ineonvenience.* 

In cases of force majeure and if 
the stopping of the work at the 
normal hour would entail risk or 
damage to human beings or 
production.’ 

(Notification of the labour in- 

spector. )? 
Lithuania If work in any department of an 
undertaking is interrupted or 
completely stopped owing to un- 
foreseen circumstances, and thus 
hinders work in the other depart- 
ments, (c)§ 

Work needed to cope with dis- 
asters of all kinds.* 

(Subsequent notification of the 
labour inspector. )® 

When unforeseen occurrences or 10 a wk. (in 
the absence of certain workers jexceptional cases 
have interrupted, or threatened to |15 a wk.); 30 
interrupt, the working of the|fin 4 wks. 
undertaking. ® 

(Authorisation by the local 
supervisory authorities.)* 

In cases of force majeure.'® 

(Authorisation by the com- 
petent authority.)'° 

In cases of force majeure, to 
prevent serious interference with 
the normal working of the under- 
taking.** 

(Authorisation by the regional 

factory inspectorate.)'* 
Serb-Croat- In cases of force majeure or 
Slovene emergencies, for the purpose of 
Kingdom remedying any disturbance in the 
normal working of the under- 
taking. 

(Notification of the competent 
authorities within 24 hours.)** 


If an agreement between em- 240 h. over- 
ployers and workers (signed by the |time a yr. 
employers’ and workers’ associa- 
tions) for overtime in case of 
urgent necessity covers several 
establishments, including all simi- 
lar establishments in a locality or 
district, and is based on a shortage 
of labour or other indisputable 
necessity affecting the whole in- 
dustry or occupation.* 

(Copies of all agreements to be 
submitted to the labour inspector)'® 




















Already mentioned in Part II in the section on ‘‘ Making up Lost Time "’. 
8.9.25-4, 5.1.25-2, 21.10.25-3,and 15.3.26-4. 4% A.8.4.28-41b. 
-15.3.23-7 and 10.9.23-11. 13 A.8.4,28-46. 
-30.11.19-9. 16 A.28.2.22-8. 
-11.7.19-26 and 27. 1% D.15.1.20-4. 

-7.5.19-6 and 20.5.25-20. 16 6.15.1. 20-6. 





TABLE XXVII. PROLONGATION FOR PRESSURE OF WORK (a) 








| 
Rate of 
Country Nature of exception Hours semuneration 








Austria (6) In cases of pressure of work.'| 10a day on 30 

(Authorisation by the policejdays a yr. 
authorities of first instance.) 

Bakeries. * On 20 days 

(Notification of industrial au- @ yr. 
thorities of first instance.)* 

Building : in cases of pressure} 2 a day and 
of work.® 10 a wk. on 180 

(Consultation of the employers’|days a yr. 
and workers’ organisations con- 
cerned. ) 

Lime kilns, quarries, and ce- 
ment works, in cases of pressure of 
work® ; 

Authorisation by authorities} 2 a day and 

of first instance (at the joint|10 a wk. on 60 

request of the trade organisa-|\days a yr. 

tions of employers and workers). 
By collective agreement. 58 a wk. 


In cases of pressure of work due} 2 a day dur- 
to unforeseen circumstances.’ ing 3 m. a yr. by 

(Authorisation by the Minister] agreement 
of Labour after agreement between 
the head of the undertaking and 
the organisation or organisations 
to which the majority of his 
workers belong, or in the absence 
of such organisation the majority 
of the workers.)? 


For urgent work (pressure of} 60 to 150 a} In accord- 
work. )® yr. (c) ance with 

(Previous specific notification local custom 
of the departmental labour in- 
spector. )® 

Grain milling.?° 2 a day, 
260 a yr. 














(a) Article 6 of the Washington Convention provides for this exception in the following terms : 
** Regulations made by a public authority shall determine for industrial undertakings: ... (0) the 
temporary exceptions that may be allowed, so that establishments may deal with exceptional cases of 
pressure of work. These regulations shall be made only after consultation with the organisations of 
employers and workers concerned, if such organisations exist. These regulations shall fix the maximum 
of additional hours in each instance, and the rate of pay for overtime shall not: be less than one and one- 
quarter times the regular rate. ” 

The Conference of Ministers of Labour (London, March 1926) interpreted the first half of the last 
sentence quoted above as follows : ‘* It is agreed that the maximum limit to the number of additional 
hours that may be worked under Article 6 (6) is within the competence of national law. - 

(bd) See also table XXV : ‘‘ Seasonal Industries * 

o), The public administrative regulations authorise the following prolongations for “ pressure of 
work 

, ms, than 100 hours: hides and skins; manufacture of leather gloves; manufacture of footwear 
of all kinds (wholesale boot and shoe industry, and saddlery : 120 hours); marble working industry; 
and workshops for the manufacture of false hair. 

100 hours: gas industry, undertakings for the purification, elevation and distribution of waier 
(repairs of conduits: 150 hours) ; chemical industries (perfumes : 125 hours; fertilisers: 150 hours) ; 
metallnrgica! and metal-working trades, and farriery trade (possibility of 40 additional hours a year to 
make up for time lost as a result of a collective suspension of work due toalocal holiday ; farriery trade : 
100 add tional hours in localities with a population of under 3,000) ; manufacture of preserved and cooked 
meat, sausages, etc., edible fats (possibility of 40 additional hours to make up for time lost as a result of 
a collective suspension of work due to a local holiday, and a supplementary credit of 75 hours for 
certain operations intended to prevent the otherwise inevitable loss of raw materials or materials 
being worked up); manufacture of Italian paste (possibility of 40 additional hours to make up for 
time lost as a result ot the collective suspension of work due to a local holiday); manufacture of 
preserved vegetables and fruits and other undertakings for the industrial working up of vegetable 
foodstuffs (possibility of 40 additional hours to make up for time lost as a result of local holidays, 
and a supplementary credit of 50 to 75 hours for work intended to prevent the ctherwise inevitable loss 
of raw materiais or materials being worked up which are liable to very rapid deterioration; the 
working day may be extended to 11 hours onnot more than 25 days a year in factories for preserving 
green peas and factories for preserving soft fruits, which work on the one-shift system). 

(Note continued on next page.) 


2 A.17.12.19-4. § R.28.7.20-11. ® See the public administrative regulations 
2 A.17.12.19-8. * R.9.11. x for the separate industries (sections 6 
5 A.17.12.19-3. sd 
* A.8.4.19-7. 8 


and 7). 
20 6©D.31.12.20-6. 








TABLE XxXviII (continued) 





Country | Nature of exception Hours 








Germany (d) Work of loading and unloading 
ships in ports ; loading, unloading, 
and shunting railway trucks, if 
this supplementary work is needed 
to prevent congestion of traffic or 
the non-observance of statutory 
hours for loading." 
(After consultation of the legal 
representatives of the workers.)" 
Bakeries : 
In cases of emergency.'? On 20 days a yr. 
On local holidays, during 
fairs, etc.* 
(Authorisation by the labour in- 
spector after consultation of the 
workers. )'? 


In cases of pressure of work 2 a day, 12 a wk. 


Tobacco factories'*, leather in- For 2 m. 
dustry‘, chocolate and sweet 
factories’, paper industry’, tile 
factories in which hydraulic presses 
worked by hand are used", dye 
works. !? 

Manufacture of lead piping and 
balls.** 

(Authorisation by the Minister 
of National Economy or the pro- 
vincial governor after consulta- 
tion of the factory inspector.)'*, 
16, is. 16. 17 

Bakeries (on Christmas Eve,| For 24 days 
Easter Eve, New Year’s Eve, the 
eves of holidays, and days of local 
fairs. )** 

(Authorisation by the police 
authorities. )'* 














(Note (c), coniinued.) 


120 hours : woodworking industry ; toy and fancy goods industry ; funeral wreaths and articles made 
of beads ; furniture trades (150 hours for packing-case factories) ; manufacture of jewellery, goldsmith’s 
and silver smith’s work, clocks and watches ; biscuit and chocolate industry ; paper and cardboard working 
industry, and manufacture of cylinders for wallpaper printing ; printing and allied industries ; wholesale 
boot and shoe industry ; saddlery and harness making ; clothing industry ; sugar refining and cutting 
(possibility of 40 additional hours to make up for a general stoppage of work due to a local holiday) ; 
malt manufacture ; factories and distilleries for alcoholic drinks, spirituous liquor factories (possibility 
of 40 additional hours to make up for time lost owing to a local holiday). 

130 hours: paper factorics. 

150 hours : textile industry ; hat trades ; laundries,dyeing and cleaning industry ; tile and brick works 
(possibility of 40 additional hours to make up for collective suspension of work due to a local holiday) ; 
breweries, cider factories, mineral water and ice factories (180 hours for ice factories in fishing ports 
and the possibility of an additional 50 hours for ice factories not in fishing ports ; the working day may 
be extended to 11 hours on 30 days a year in ice factories in fishing ports and on 10 days a year in mineral 
water factories, but in the latter case the exception may not be used on more than 2 consecutive days) ; 
manufacture of glazed earthenware and china goods (2 hours a day to ensure loading or unloading within 
the time fixed if this prolongation is sufficient for the completion of this work within the time) ; glass 
manufacture. 

In the building industry, public works, undertakings engaged in the manufacture of lime, plaster, 
ochre, Meudon and other whites, and the treatment of coloured earths, the total of overtime and time 
worked to make up for lost time may not exceed 250 hours a year. 

For urgent work on the transport of goods in ports, the working day may be prolonged by 2 hours, 
and the competent authority may authorise additional overtime if, after consultation with the persons 
concerned, he considers this necessary in the public interest. 

(d) See note (a) to table XXV. 


D.21.8.25-4. 
D.21.10.25-5. 
D.15.3.26-5. 
0.14.9.12-5 and 6. 
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TABLE XXvVII (continued) 








Country 


Nature of exception 





Latvia 


Netherlands 


Norway 


Serb-Croat- 
Slovene 
Kingdom 


Switzerland 


To complete urgent work by 
the time fixed.'* 

(Authorisation by the labour 
inspector for more than 6 days.)'* 


For pressure of work.*® 

(Authorisation by the district 
chief, or if for more than 14 days 
by the Director-General of La- 
bour. )?¢ 

Florists and pastrycooks.*! 


Bakeries. ** 

(Authorisation by the district 
chief, or if for more than 14 days 
by the Director-General of La- 
bour. )?? 

For 
work, ?* 

(Authorisation by the 
supervisory authorities. )** 


unforeseen pressure of 


local 


Bakeries (on Christmas Eve and 
the day before Good Friday, and 
in case of unforeseen pressure of 
work). *5 

(Authorisation by the com- 
petent Government Department. )** 

If pressure of work in an indus- 
try makes prolongation absolutely 
necessary. ** 

(Authorisation by the 
petent authorities. )** 

For urgent pressure of work.*? 

(Authorisation by the compe- 
tent authority.)*? 


com- 





16 a day on 
3 days a yr., max. 

81 a wk. 

2 a day, 

12 a wk. 


10 a wk. (in 
exceptional cases 
15 for isolated 
workers), 30 in 
4 wks. (e)*4 


2 a wk. for 4 
wks. (renewable 
3 times a yr. for 
4 months each 
time) 

Extension be- 
yond 2 a day on 
80 days a yr.,sub- 
ject to agreement 











fe) 


4 weeks may be averaged over a year. 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


A. 
21.7.22-2 


21.7.22-4 


D. 
D. 
D. 
A. 


24.3.22-7. 


8. 


21.7.22-25; 16.10.26-54. 


9 
oe 


11,7.19-26. 


For certain undertakings which must work a longer day at certain seasons, the 30 hours for 
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401 


INTERFERENCE WITH 


THE WORKING OF THE UNDERTAKING (@) 





Nature of exception 


Authority authorising exception 





Finland 


Netherlands 


Norway 


Poland 


Spain 


Sweden 





For certain classes of under- 
takings, account being taken of 
their special nature, and in parti- 
cular for rural industries.* 


If for technical reasons, seasonal 
causes, or other important cir- 
cumstances, the law cannot be 
applied in practice.* 


If a small number only of the 
workers of over 16 years of age are 
employed on certain days on work 
which if not carried out would 
result in excessive economic losses 
and for which the employer cannot 
be required to make other arrange- 
ments. * 

(Entry in a supervised register. )* 


If required by the circumstances 
of the undertaking, the conditions 
of work, and the nature of the 
productive processes in general, 
overtime may be worked without 
special authorisation.® 


For specified industries, 7 or 8 
hours’ overtime a week during 
6 years.® 


If the application of the Act 
makes it entirely or largely im- 
possible to carry on an under- 
taking.’ 


For village arts and crafts, when 
necessitated by their connection 
with agricultural occupations. *® 


In cases of proved impossibility 
of applying the 8-hour day*® 


Temporary exceptions to pre- 
vent serious disorganisation.'® 





The Minister of Labour, 
after consultation of the associa - 
tions of employers and,workers 
concerned 


The Senate, for not 
than a year at a time (b)* 


more 


The labour inspector, who 
must be notified subsequently 
of all cases of exception 


Public administration regula- 
tions in some cases, the Minister 
in others® 


The King, after consulta- 
tion of the Labour Council’ 


By Order of the Minister 
of Labour® 


The Labour Council, after 
consultation of the employers 
and workers*® 


The Labour Council? 











(a) In Belgium, if the norma! limits are impracticable, the King may authorise the taking of an 
average of 48 hours over a longer period than a week, if employers and workers are agreed. 


(b) See note (c) to table X XII, and note (b) to table XXV. 

1 A.17.12.19-6. © D.21.7.22-26 and 27; 
A.14.8.18-12. 7 A.11.7.19-111B. 
0.14.4.27-10. 8 A.18.12.19-4. 

R .4.24 and 29.4.27. ® D.3.4.19-2 and 15.1.20-16. 
A.30.11.19-8, 10 A.4.6. 26-5. 


A.21.11.24. 


2 
3 
4 
b 
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TABLE XXIX. PROLONGATION FOR GENERAL ECONOMIC REASONS (a) 





Rate of 
Nature of exception | Hours | remuneration 





For general economic reasons, 10 a day o. r.* 
unless these are covered by a 
collective agreement on hours 
of work,' 

(Granted by the industrial in- 
spectors after consultation of 
the legal representatives of the 
workers. In the case of a whole 
branch of industry or occupation, 
the Federal Minister of Labour is 
competent, who decides after 
consulting the workers’ and em- 
ployers’ associations concerned, 
and also the central administra- 
tive authorities of the State if the 
decision affects several States.)* 


Until further notice all indus- 
trial, commercial, and agricultural 
undertakings may increase the 
working day of their salaried and 
wage-earning employees by one 
hour.? 

Advantage may however only 
be taken of this exception in 
order to meet circumstances de- 
termined by agreement between 
the competent legally recognised 
trade organisations of employers 
and workers, who shall also fix 
the details of the application of 
the exception. These agreements 
shali be submitted for visa to 
the district labour inspectorate or 
the Minister of National Econo- 
my.‘ 

Rumania Work which must be done owing 
to the need of increasing produc- 
tion.® 

(Authorisation by the regional 
labour inspectorate. )? 





Switzerland When urgent reasons justify) 52 a week 
prolongation, in particular if the 
industry runs the risk of being 
unable to stand competition owing 
to the hours of work in other 
countries. ® 

‘(Authorisation by the Federal 
Council. )® 

















(a) For pagum, see the section entitled ‘‘ Complete —— * in the next part of the article 
1 0.1 

2 0.14. 

s D.30. 26-1. 
# D.11.2.27-1. 





TABLE XXX. PROLONGATION FOR REASONS CONNECTED WITH THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST 





Country Nature of exception mt 





Czechoslovakia} If increased production is neces- 
sary in the public interest or for 
other important reasons (a)! : 
Authorisation by the labour| 2 a day for 
inspector. 4 wks. 


Authorisation by political au-| 2 a day for 
theyities of second instance.*|16 wks. 

For work performed in the} Limits to be 

interest of a public service under anjfixed by the com- 

order from the Government show-|petent ministers 

ing the need for the exception. * 


For urgent reasons of public} Over 10 for a 
interest. * specified period 

(Granted by the authorities 
specified in table XXIX.)* 
In certain industries for reasons} Limits to be 
of public interest.*® fixed by the Min- 
ister of National 
Economy* 


In cases of urgent need, in the — 
'public interest.* 

(Authorisation by the labour 
inspector for more than 6 days.)* 


If required in the general] 10a wk. (in ex- 
interest.” ceptional cases 15 
(Authorisation by the local/for isolated work- 
supervisory authority beyond 24l/ers); 30in 4 wks. 
consecutive hours.)? 





In cases of national necessity.*) Max. 3 m., 
(By decision of the Council of 
Ministers, after consultation of the 
employers and workers, )® 


If urgently necessary in the 
public interest.® 
To prevent disaster or public] Included in the 
danger and for work of public|total of 120 h. 
utility. 
(Authorisation by the local 
disputes committee.) ™ 

For work of exceptional public 
importance. !* 

(Authorisation by the Labour 
Council. )** 
Switzerland : 

Basle Town In the public interest.** 
(Authorised by the Council of 
State, after agreement.)** 




















(a) Already indicated in table XXI: ‘ Prolongation in case of Accident ’’. 
2 A.19.12.18-6, } 7 A.11.7.19-26 and 27. 

2 See the public administrative regulations * 

for the separate industries (section 6). A 20.5. 25-18. 


3 
4 
6 
6 
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TABLE XXXI. PROLONGATION FOR REASONS OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 








Country Nature of exception 





France For work carried out in the interests of national safoty or 
defence under an order from the Government certifying the 
necessity for extension.! 

Lithuania For undertakings working for the national defence. * 
(Subsequent approval by the labour inspector.)* 


Netherlands Bakeries : for army supplies.* 
(Authorisation by the Minister or his representative.)* 
Portugal In case of mobilisation. * 


Russia To carry out work that is indispensable for the defence of the 
Republic.® 
(Authorisation by the local disputes committee.) 








(b) Collective Agreements. 


Very few of the many typical collective agreements consulted for 
the purposes of this study contain any definite indication regarding 
the possibility of working overtime. In some countries agreements 
recommend that overtime shall be avoided as far as possible : this 
is the case in Great Britain in the engineering trades, in shipbuilding 
yards?, and in the electrical trades*. Regular overtime is not permitted 
in the bookbinding industry* in Switzerland. Collective agreements 
for a number of German industries also provide that overtime shall, 
as far as possible, be avoided (metal industries in Saxony®, confectionery 
in Berlin®, bakeries in Dortmund’, etc.). According to collective 
agreements for the paper-making industry in Great Britain*, the iron 
and steel industry in the Rhineland and Westphalia®, the wood industry 
in East Prussia and Bavaria’, and also for undertakings for the installa- 
tion of heating apparatus!, for plumbers and tinsmiths!*, and marble 
and granite workers’*® in Switzerland, overtime may only be worked 
in exceptional and urgent cases. 





19.11.19; 30.9.20; 9.12.20. 4.11.20. 


22.3.23. 17.3.24. 
24.2.21. 12.6.26; 3.2.25. 


1.4.26. 1.10.19. 
30.4. 26. 3.3.19. 

1.7.25. 15.3.25. 
26.3.26. 
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Many collective agreements stipulate previous agreement with the 
organisations concerned before prolongation can be allowed. In Great 
Britain, for instance, the possibility of working overtime in the paper- 
making industry! depends on the previous consent of the unions 
concerned and of the district boards. In Germany, the previous consent 
of the works councils concerned is required in the pottery industry?, 
the boot and shoe trades*, and the textile industries of Bielefeld and . 
Wiirttemberg*. Under the textile agreement for Gladbach-Rheydt* 
the previous consent of the works council must be obtained, and must 
also be submitted to the competent industrial inspector for his approval ; 
in cases where the prolongation is necessary for technical reasons the 
consent of the works council is however sufficient. In the jewellery 
trade® in Switzerland, the agreement expressly provides that overtime 
shall only be worked after the consent of the workers has been obtained. 

In certain cases, the possibility of working overtime is made to depend 
on the state of the labour market. Collective agreements for the wood 
industry in Prussia and in Bavaria’, for instance, provide that the 
norma] working day may be prolonged for a period exceeding a week 
when it is impossible to engage new hands. 

The number of hours of overtime which an employer may have 
recourse to is limited by collective agreements in only very fewcases. 
In Great Britain, in the engineering trade*, in shipbuilding yards*, and 
in the electrical trades!®, overtime beyond normal working hours may 
not exceed 30 hours over a period of 4 weeks, unless by special arrange- 
ment. In Germany, in the textile industry of Aix-la-Chapelle™ the 
maximum number of hours of overtime may not exceed 10 a week. 
In some cases a daily maximum of working hours (including overtime) 
is fixed ; e.g. in the boot and shoe industry in Germany", where 10 hours 
is fixed as the maximum working day. 

A discussion of the question of overtime would be incomplete 
without a reference to what is known as “additional work ” in Germany, 
by which the normal working day is prolonged in certain cases. Table 1X 
showing the distribution of hours of work under collective agreements'® 
indicates, for each of the German collective agreements mentioned, the 
number of hours of additional work that can be authorised and the 
conditions that must be fulfilled. 


(To be continued.) 





1 4.11.20. * 12.6.26; 3.2.25. 

® 1.2.36. ® 19.11.19; 30.9.20; 9.12.20. 
8 24.3.26. ® 22.3.23. 

* 17.6.25. yo 24.2.21. 

§ 21.5.24. a 630.7.24. 

® 4.11.19. 13) 611.3.28. 


18° International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No.2, Aug. 1928, pp. 220-221. 
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Labour in Tanganyika in 1927 


Information on labour conditions in Tanganyika Territory during 
1927 is contained in the Annual Report of the Labour Department, and 
in the Report by his Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Council of 
the League of Nations on the Administration of Tanganyika Territory.? 


ORGANISATION OF THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


The Department was created in 1926, following a report by Major 
G. St. J. Orde Browne.? Its first year of work was very largely occupied 
in preliminary organisation and investigation. In 1927, however, it 
was possible to undertake more definite duties. 

The Department was at first regarded with a certain element of 
suspicion by employers. The visits of labour officers are, however, now 
welcomed on plantations. From the point of view of the native employees 
the Department had a somewhat similar experience. Labour officers 
visiting establishments were frequently regarded by the employees 
as having come to punish or arrest, and it was some time before it 
was generally realised that the principal object of such visits was to 
discover and eliminate sources of friction. Nevertheless, the natives’ 
confidence has now been obtained, and the labour officers have secured 
information of great value regarding the difficulties which the men 
experience on their journey to work and the causes of discontent while at 
work, 

The results have been eminently satisfactory. A general improve- 
ment has taken place in the whole management of labour. The labour 
supply is appreciably better than it was two years ago. The importance 
of giving proper attention to the needs of the labourers is generally 
recognised. Feeding has improved, with a corresponding fall in the 
sick rate. Lastly, in certain areas at any rate, the efficiency percentage 
of the labour force has been definitely raised, thus slightly reducing the 
cost of labour in spite of a tendency for wages to rise. 

The labour camp established at Kilosa in 1926 was maintained 
‘throughout 1927 in full working order, 38,421 travelling natives passing 
through the camp. Its success was held to justify an extension of the 
system, and another camp of the same type was built at Mziha on the 
principal labour route of the country. Arrangements have also been 
made for the construction of a third camp. The Labour Commissioner 
states that several more camps are still needed, but considers that 
it would be disastrous for his Department to be responsible for any camp 
which could not be adequately supervised and maintained at a proper 
standard. 





1 TANGANYIKA TeRRITORY. Lasour DEPARTMENT: Annual Report, 1927. 
London, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1928. 

Report by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Council of the League of 
Nations on the Administration of Tanganyika Territory for the year 1927. London, 


1928. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 3, Sept. 1926, pp. 371-376. 
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Laspour STATISTICS 


It is not possible to furnish an accurate figure of the number of 
labourers employed by private employers during 1927. The total 
number of contract labourers employed during the year was 18,031; 
approximately four times this number emigrated from their home dis- 
tricts to distant employment areas. There was in addition an elusive 
contribution to the labour force of a very large number of natives 
working for a few days in each month, say, 60,000 occasional workers 
equal to 10,000 regular workers. Between 4,000 and 5,000 natives 
emigrated to Zanzibar for short periods; 21,000 were employed in 
domestic service ; 13,000 natives were employed in various occupations 
such as mines, wharf labour, and minor works. An estimate of the 
number of labourers employed on private porterage has appeared 
impossible. 

The Government departments employed a monthly average labour 
force of 14,556. In addition, about 78,000 porters were engaged, their 
average period of employment being just over six days. 


Contract LABOUR 


The Labour Commissioner considers that the position of the contract 
labourer and the observation of his obligations continues to be most 
unsatisfactory ; though legal penalties exist, the contract can be broken 
with practical impunity, which is a legitimate cause of complaint to the 
employer and is demoralising to the native. 

Contract breakers may be divided into two classes : first, the ignorant 
native who deserts because he is dissatisfied or because he is for some 
reason anxious to return home, and, secondly, the professional deserter. 

The Labour Commissioner remarks that the first class can hardly 
be considered as particularly blameworthy. As such people grow more 
accustomed to conditions of work, they may be expected to refer readily 
to their employer or to a visiting labour officer, instead of wandering 
off without any attempt to explain their reason. One motive for contract 
breaking is the native’s inability to foresee how long the engagement will 
last. Often he engages in good faith only to find, after completing the 
greater part of the period, that the planting season in his village has 
begun. He becomes very restless, and if he meets a party of friends 
going home, he most probably joins them. The Labour Commissioner 
holds that it is therefore important that administrative officers when 
making contracts should explain the position to recruits whenever there 
is a likelihood that the contract will extend into the planting season. 

With regard to the professional deserter, the Labour Department has 
been attempting to deal with the problem through co-operation with the 
native authorities. On several occasions head men have spontaneously 
expressed strong disapproval of desertion and have promised to do al] 
they can to put a stop to it, provided always that they feel that their men 
will have a fair hearing. 
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The Labour Commissioner reports that while some agents are a real 
asset to the community, others are capable of causing great harm. 
The difficulty of detecting and punishing malpractice is great. Measures 
have therefore been prepared for the consideration of the Legislative 
Council which are intended to transfer the control and issue of all 
recruiting licences to the Labour Commissioner, who will be able to refuse 
a permit in the case of an undesirable applicant. It is also proposed to 
enforce medical inspection for all recruits, while steps have already been 
taken to control the granting of advances to recruits, a practice which 
threatened to become a great evil.! 


PORTERAGE 


Of the 78,000 porters employed by Government departments, 
33,097 were requisitioned. Of those included under this term, a number 
were tax defaulters and many others were not in fact conscripts. It 
frequently happened that time did not permit of recruiting porters by 
ordinary means and that it was necessary to instruct a chief to produce 
the number of men required. These men were therefore placed in the 
category of conscripts, though in practice most of them were perfectly 
willing to perform the work. 

The question of the reduction of porterage was closely considered by 
the Labour Department. Instances were discovered where stores had 
been forwarded at a time of year that necessitated porterage, whereas 
at an earlier or later date motor transport would have been available- 
In order to obviate such mistakes a directory was compiled showing every 
station and the means of reaching it in each month of the year. Tables 
showing the porter rates and cost of daily rations were also circulated. 

Porterage for private purposes continues to be used to a considerable 
extent, in most cases unavoidably. Nevertheless, road and railway 
development is constantly tending to lessen the amount. In order to 
ensure that the waste of labour on porterage should be reduced as 
much as possible by the use of motor transport, it was proposed that the 
Government should introduce legislation prohibiting the use of porterage 
by employers for the export of produce from areas served by motor roads.” 


GOVERNMENT LABOUR 


Although lack of organisation and foresight in preparing for large 
undertakings was responsible for considerable waste of labour and 
needless expense, the position improved considerably during 1927, and 
conscript labour was almost entirely avoided, except in the case of 
porterage, which has been already mentioned. 





1 A 1928 Ordinance amending the Masters and Native Servants Ordinance, 


1923, gives effect to these proposals. 
2 This proposal was given effect to by the Ordinance to make provision for the 


restriction of the employment of porters, 1928. 
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The total number of labourers requisitioned for purposes other 
than porterage amounted to 8,046. Of these, however, almost all 
were employed prior to the issue early in 1927 of the instruction that 
labour was not to be requisitioned without the express sanction of the 
Governor in each instance, except for porterage or in cases of emergency. 
The wage paid was the current rate prevailing in the district in which 
the labour was employed. 


CuiLtpD LABOUR 


Particular attention was paid during the year to the question of the 
employment of children. It is to be found in Tanganyika Territory 
in two forms: (a) the utilising of young people for such work as coffee 
picking during the busy season, and (6) the employing of lads who have 
accompanied their fathers or brothers to work. 

_The Labour Commissioner holds that the first form of employment 
is not objectionable as regards conditions of employment. The argu- 
ment that the children should be at schoo] might apply were there school 
accommodation for even a tithe of the child population. If the employ- 
ment of children in this way leads to immorality, it should be, in the 
Commissioner’s opinion, for the parents, with educational and missionary 
support, to apply the necessary restraint. 

The Commissioner also considers that the second form of child labour 
is open to little objection. The lads are usually fairly well grown; 
they come with relations ; they are not registered on the contract, but 
are put on the list of relatives accompanying the contract labourers. 
Compulsory medical inspection, when introduced, will secure that there 
is no danger of an immature boy being included as a contract labourer, 
Their employment in connection with dangerous machinery is prohibited. 
No case has arisen during the year of any accident to a child caused 
through the nature of his work. 

The Commissioner’s conclusion on this question of child labour is 
that it at present exists only in a very rudimentary form, and that there 
is very little reason for objection at present, though developments should 


certainly be watched. 


NATIVE ORGANISATIONS 


During the year a motor drivers’ union was formed of African 
mechanics at Moshi and a strike for higher wages was attempted. The 
effort, however, was short-lived, the motor drivers in fact being already 
by far the best-paid workers in the country. 

The Labour Commissioner describes as a more interesting and far 
more desirable movement the foundation on one plantation of tribal 
welfare societies. The funds are collected by a monthly subscription 
from every member and are banked with the manager. Beyond acting 
as banker the manager attempts no control of these funds. At the time 
of the labour officer’s visit the principal society had a credit balance of 
786 shillings ; the ‘total number of members of all the societies was 
644 men and 147 women, with a total cash balance of 3,222 shillings. 
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HEALTH 


Considerable attention was paid during 1927 to the question of disease 
as affecting the labour supply. In the past scurvy had caused great 
loss of efficiency, the worst months being from November to March when 
there is a shortage of fresh vegetables and fruits. The position has now 
however become satisfactory. In 1926 attention was drawn to the 
importance of proper diet on estates, and the practice of issuing fresh 
fruit to all travellers passing through the Kilosa camp was introduced. 

Improvements have also been effected in regard to the prevention of 
beriberi and yaws. 

Efforts have been made to increase the medical facilities at the 
important employing centres. Most of the larger estates have hospitals 
where all except the most serious cases can be treated. In the case of 
the smaller estates, steps have been taken to secure that each estate has 
simple remedies on hand for immediate use and that all cases of any 
seriousness are sent to the nearest Government hospital for treatment 
on payment by the estate. 

The number of serious accident cases treated in Government hospitals 
during 1927 was 101, and there were 5 deaths. The outstanding cause 
of accidents was the misuse of trollies on light lines, due mainly to the 
recklessness of the natives in charge. Compensation is awarded by the 
courts. An attempt was made in the course of the year to lay down a 
definite scale for each type of injury for the guidance of officers. It 
was found on investigation, however, that this was not at all suitable, 
since the amount of compensation should vary according to the cir- 
cumstances of the man concerned. A sum, for example,. which would 
make an up-country native from a cattle-keeping area independent for 
life would be almost useless to a coastal man unable to invest in cheap 


stock. 


WAGES 


The wages paid to unskilled labourers in September 1927 varied in 
the different districts from a minimum of 6s. to a maximum of 30s., 
rations being provided. Semi-skilled workers received up to 50s. per 
month. The Labour Commissioner reports that seasonal fluctuations 
affect wages to a considerable extent. Pay may appear low, but it 
must not be overlooked that practically the whole of the workers’ 
expenses are covered. If a comparison is made with the cost of living 
and of taxation, the Tanganyika native can be said to be well paid. 


SocioLoaicaL ASPECTS 


The change from the home conditions, the new experience, the 
purchase of previously unknown luxuries, the introduction of methodical 
work, and many other novelties have a profound effect upon the native 
worker and on the life of the tribe as a whole. 

The most conspicuous influence on the labourer is the type of accom- 
modation and surroundings in which he lives while at work. There are 
two different directions which the development of labour accommodation 
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may take : one, the provision of more and more elaborate buildings, 
with food comforts and attractions, and the other, the maintenance of 
the atmosphere and spirit of the African village. The first, in the 
opinion of the Labour Commissioner, means industrialisation and 
detribalisation, while the second will, to a great extent, maintain the old 
traditions and methods of life which have served the African in the past. 

After pointing out that the outstanding examples of the material 
care of native labour are to be found in the big undertakings in South 
Africa and the Congo, the Commissioner remarks that it is very doubtful 
if the conditions produced by sheer commercialism are desirable ; 
although from a purely physical point of view the workman will be 
vastly benefited, he may well lose elements of greater, even if of less 
tangible, value. The production of conditions utterly unlike those of the 
home village can only tend to create a distaste for that village, and the 
long-continued experience of living on a daily ration and spending a 
weekly wage must undermine the habit of relying on home-grown food. 
Thus would be created an industrialised class divorced from their old 
tribal customs and without any rules of conduct other than those 
dependent on the fear of punishment. 

The line of advance favoured by the Tanganyika Labour Depart- 
ment has, on the other hand, been the creation of a superior type of 
native village, where conditions are much the same as those of the 
employees’ distant homes. <A proportion of married men with children 
increases the domestic atmosphere, while the grouping of members of 
one tribe together serves to maintain tradition. 

As regards the question of the effect upon the tribe of the exodus of 
a large proportion of their young men, the Labour Commissioner regards 
this too as largely dependent on conditions of work. If the man is 
accompanied by his wife any evil effect will be greatly reduced. If, in 
addition, itis possible to allocate to each man a small plot which can be 
cultivated, a far larger proportion of the native population can with 
safety leave their homes than would be the case under less favourable 
circumstances. 

The Commissioner regards these considerations as supplying the 
answer to the question how far it is morally justifiable to encourage the 
native to travel great distances to work for wages rather than to remain 
at home raising his own crops for export. It is mainly a question of 
conditions of work. If the circumstances are bad the cumulative effect 
on the population will be bad, but if conditions on the journey are 
eased and the management of labour on estates continues to improve, 
there would be a real justification for the claim that the worker in partic- 
ular and the tribe in general benefit by the wage-earning habit. 

“In any case, it is not now practical politics to contemplate the 
abolition of labour for wages, while the necessity for large public works, 
in the interests of the natives themselves, will always involve the 
employment of large numbers. There is great room for improvement 
in the administration of Government labour quite as much as that in 
private employment ; but definite progress has been made and there is 
every reason to expect this to continue at an increasing rate. ” 
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The Work of the British Ministry of Labour in 1927 


The fourth annual report! of the British Ministry of Labour, dealing 
with the work of the Ministry during 1926, has recently been issued. 
As in the case of previous reports*, a wide range of subjects is covered, 
including industrial relations, employment exchanges, unemployment 
insurance, juvenile employment, trade boards, labour statistics, relations 
with the International Labour Organisation, and various temporary 
functions arising out of the war. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The report refers to the movement during the year towards industrial 
peace. As the movement progressed, there emerged a considerable 
volume of agreement in favour of a greater measure of co-operation 
between the parties in industry, culminating in a definite invitation 
from a number of employers to the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress to meet them for the joint consideration of certain fundamental 
factors in industrial reorganisation and industrial relations. The invi- 
tation was accepted and meetings of this joint body, and of a joint 
committee appointed by it, have been held during the current year. 

The number of trade disputes causing stoppage of work of which 
the Department had cognisance was the smallest recorded in any year 
during the whole period of forty years for which statistics are available. 
Only 103 cases were dealt with under the Conciliation Act, 1896, and the 
Industrial Courts Act, 1919 ; this was the same number as in 1922, and, 
with that exception, the smallest in any post-war year. No Court of 
Enquiry was set up during the year. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


During 1927 the average rate of unemployment among insured 
persons was lower than in any year since 1920, the annual figures for 
Great Britain having been as follows : 


Year Unemployment 
(per cent.) 
1921 16.6 
1922 14.1 
1923 11.6 
1924 10.2 
1925 11.0 
1926 12.3 
1927 9.6 





2 Ministry oF LABouR: Report for the Year 1927. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1928. 2s. 6d. . 

* The first report was summarised in the International Labour Review, Vol. XII, 
No. 6, Dec. 1925, pp. 854-62 ; the second in Vol. XV, No. 1, Jan. 1927, pp. 103-115; 
and the third in Vol. XVI, No. 4, Oct. 1927, pp. 527-534. 
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The average number of insured persons actually in employment 
was greater than in any previous year. The report attributes this 
result partly to a substantial carry-over of work from the previous year, 
when production had been interrupted by the coal stoppage, and partly 
to a growing steadiness in some of the chief factors affecting industrial 
production, and an improvement in some directions in the export trade, 
“The year 1927 ”, the report proceeds, “ may be regarded industrially 
as that which has made the nearest approach to normal since the war. 
There is some ground for thinking that the problems of employment 
and unemployment which have revealed themselves during the year 
ought to be considered, not merely as residual difficulties of the war 
period, but as the problems of a new industrial and commercial era. 
Of these problems undoubtedly the most serious is the continued irregu- 
larity in several of the basic industries, notably coal, iron and steel, 
cotton, and to a less extent shipbuilding, heavy engineering, and wool. ” 

The report refers to the unemployment in the coal-mining industry, 
which is much heavier in some coalfields than in others, and observes : 
“It is now generally recognised that an appreciable number of those 
wholly unemployed in the northern coalfield, in South Wales, and in 
parts of the Scottish coalfield, are unlikely to obtain tegular employ- 
ment in their own industry in their own district ; the same is probably 
true of a smaller proportion in some of the other coalfields.” The work 
of the Industrial Transference Board is referred to in this connection, 
The employment exchanges are continually engaged in this work of 
facilitating transfers, in all industries and in all districts ; but, if such 
transfers are to be effected with as little hardship and waste of effort 
as possible, all the agencies involved need to be brought into effective 
co-operation. Hence the Industrial Transference Board was set up, 
“to stimulate and assist the workers from distressed areas to openings 
in other areas and other industries, both at home and overseas ”. 

Reference is also made in this connection to section 18 of the Mining 
Industry Act, 1926, which empowers the Minister of Labour to make 
regulations to secure that preference should be given, in the recruitment 
of persons for.employment in the coal-mining industry, to those who 
had been previously employed therein. In view of the situation which 
had developed in the industry, the Minister, instead of making regula- 
tions under section 18, accepted for the time being a voluntary under- 
taking by the Mining Association to carry out the intention of the Act ; 
this undertaking came into force on 1 August 1927. Returns rendered 
by the coal owners in accordance with this undertaking show that there 
has been general compliance with its terms; and the employment 
exchanges are assisting to an increasing extent in the movement of 
colliery labour from depressed areas to fill vacancies in other pits. 

Some modifications have been made in the organisation of employ- 
ment exchanges during the year, with a view to increasing their useful- 
ness as placing agencies. The principal feature of the scheme, which 
has already been introduced on Clydeside, Tyneside, Merseyside, and 
in the Inner London and Birmingham areas, is the institution of Central 
Clearing Exchanges through which all the exchanges within a given area 
exchange information daily about vacancies and surplus labour for 
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vacancies other than unskilled. In this way the Central Exchange 
obtains a bird’s-eye view of the whole movement and needs of the labour 
market in the area, and is able to bring workers and employers in each 
district into closer touch with one another. The report states that 
the scheme has already proved very successful, not only in quickly 
connecting supply and demand but in bringing to the notice of employers 
the wide choice of applicants of good qualifications existing within the 
area. Its development in other areas is being undertaken. 

The numbers of vacancies notified to employment exchanges and of 
vacancies filled were slightly smaller than in 1925, but considerably 
greater than in any other of the last five years, as will be seen from the 


following table : 
Year Vacancies Vacancies 
notified filled 


1923 1,056,970 893,713 
1924 1,345,394 1,143,742 
1925 1,480,820 1,279,292 
1926 1,246,967 1,082,917 
1927 1,436,052 1,252,707 


The number of employers on the King’s National Roll at the end of 
1927 was 27,500; they were employing approximately 380,000 disabled 
ex-service men. The total number of disabled ex-service men forming 
part of the industrial community is approximately 400,000; and of 
these only 5 per cent. were unemployed at the end of December 1927. 
This is considerably lower than the proportion of unemployment among 


the general insured population, showing that disabled ex-service men 
receive an appreciable preference in the matter of employment. 

Other subjects dealt with in this section of the report include local 
employment committees ; port registration committees ; oversea employ- 
ment; admission of foreign workers under the Aliens Order, 1920; 
unemployment relief works, etc. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The report refers to the work of the Committee on Unemployment 
Insurance presided over by Lord Blanesburgh and to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1927, which follows in the main the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee.1 The new Act came into force, with certain 
exceptions, on 19 April 1928. 

One result of the new Act will be that the work of the local employ- 
ment committees in respect of claims for “extended ” and dependants’ 
bene fit will come to an end ; and the report places on record the Ministry’s 
appreciation of the services which have been rendered by the committees 
in this connection. From the inception of uncovenanted benefit in 





1 The report of the Blanesburgh Committee was summarised in Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. XXI, No. 11, 14 March 1927, and the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1927, in Vol. XXV, No. 7, 13 Feb. 1928. 
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1921 up to the end of 1927, committees have dealt with approximately 
25,250,000 applications for unemployment benefit (including reviews), 
and with nearly 1,300,000 applications for dependants’ benefit ; and the 
report acknowledges with gratitude the sympathetic and thorough 
consideration which has been bestowed upon cases often difficult and 
complicated. 

No changes were made in the rates of contributions during the 
year ; but arrangements were made in anticipation of the coming into 
force, on 2 January 1928, of the amendments to the unemployment 
, insurance scheme included in the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age 
Contributory Pensions Act, 1925. Under this scheme the payment 
of contributions by employed persons ceased, as from the date men 
tioned, on their attaining the age of 65; only the employer’s part of 
the contribution is now payable in respect of such persons. 

The income of the Unemployment Fund showed a slight increase 
during the year, and the expenditure a considerable decrease, as a result 
of the reduction in the number of persons unemployed. The debt of 
the Fund was increased during tne year to the extent of £540,000, 
owing to interest charges on borrowings in 1926, caused by the large 
increase in claims following the dispute in the coal-mining industry. 
The debt of the Fund on 31 December 1927 was £23,180,000, as 
compared with £22,640,000 on 31 December ,1926, and with £7,262,569 
on 31 December 1925. 

The rest of this section of the report deals with the administration 
of unemployment insurance under various headings. Appended to the 
section are reports of three specially important decisions of the Umpire. 


Juveniles 


The numbers of boys and girls in Great Britain in July 1927 insured 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, excluding those under the 
special schemes for the banking and for the insurance industries, were 
570,000 boys and 408,000 girls, an increase of 6,000 boys and 7,000 girls 
as compared with July 1926. The boys were employed in the largest 
numbers in the distributive trades, coal mining, building, engineering 
(including iron and steel founding), cotton, construction and repair of 
motor vehicles, and printing (including publishing and bookbinding), 
in that order. The list is the same as for 1926, except that “ con- 
struction and repair of motor vehicles ” now appears in the list of prin- 
cipal trades for boys, ahead of printing. For insured girls the principal 
trades were the distributive trades, cotton, tailoring, dress and mantle 
making, printing (including publishing and bookbinding), laundries 
(including dyeing and dry cleaning), and woollen and worsted. 

There was a steady fall during 1927 in the number of boys and girls 
unemployed. The percentage of insured juveniles unemployed (3.5) 
was markedly lower than that for insured adults, which was 10.2. 

On the other hand, a shortage of suitable boys and girls was beginning 
to be experienced in some districts. The shortage of boys and girls for 
the spinning sections of the cotton and of the woollen and worsted trades 
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continued. The hosiery trade in Leicestershire and the boot and shoe 
manufacturing trade in the Midlands reported a shortage of juvenile 
labour ; while in London there was an increased shortage in the West 
End clothing trades and in better class shops and offices. Local short- 
ages are being relieved to some extent by a redistribution of the juvenile 
working population ; thus boys and girls are travelling into Oxford, 
Coventry, and Leeds from the surrounding districts to work in the 
motor trade, in the silk and metal trades, and in the clothing factories, 
respectively. 

The coming shortage of juveniles available for employment, owing 
to the great fall in the birth rate, has begun, the report states, to attract 
public attention. According to the estimate of the Committees on 
Education and Industry, the number of juveniles available for employ- 
ment is likely to fall from 2,175,000 in 1927 to 1,756,000 in 1933. The 
Ministry have therefore set on foot, through the Advisory Committees for 
Juvenile Employment and through the Local Education Authorities, 
a special enquiry into the redistribution of juvenile labour : reports have 
been asked for as to the probable extent of the shortage in certain 
districts and of the surpluses in others, and of the possibilities of trans- 
ferring boys and girls from the depressed areas to the areas where there 
is an unsatisfied demand for juvenile labour. 

In England and Wales the work of advising boys and girls up to 
the age of eighteen on the choice of a career, and of placing them in 
suitable employment, is divided between the Ministry and the Local 
Education Authorities ; in Scotland, the Ministry is directly responsible 
in all areas except Edinburgh. The general supervision of this choice- 
of-employment work, however, whether carried on through juvenile 
advisory committees or through Local Education Authorities, was 
transferred to the Ministry of Labour in September last, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Committee on Education and sadasiey 
(Engiand and Wales). 

The number of vacancies for juveniles notified to exchanges and to 
juvenile employment bureaux during 1927 was 318,106, as compared 
with 266,021 in 1926; and the numbers of vacancies for boys and for 
girls filled during the year were 140,066 and 124,596, respectively, as 
compared with 114,872 and 105,353, respectively, in 1926. 

Juvenile unemployment centres were continued in a number of 
areas. The maximum number of centres open was 87, during the week 
ended 23 December 1927; and the maximum attendance was reached 
in the week ended 14 January 1927, when the average attendance was 
7,139, and altogether 8,403 juveniles attended. Special efforts were 
made, in the later months of the year, to develop the organisation of 
such centres in the depressed mining areas (South Wales, Durham and 
Northumberland, and the south of Scotland). 

This section of the report also contains a summary of Part I of the 
report! of the Committee on Education and Industry (Scotland), and a 





* Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXII, No. 2, 11 April 1927, contains 
a summary of this report and of the statement of the policy of the Government in 
this connection. 
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statement of the policy of the Government in regard to the reports of 
the two Committees on Education and Industry. 


Training Centres for the Unemployed 


The Ministry has two farm training centres for young unemployed 
men at Claydon and at Brandon, at which training is given chiefly for 
oversea employment, though there is also accommodation for a number 
of “ handymen ” for home employment. The course of training, which 
was originally six months, was soon reduced to four months, and later 
to sixteen weeks at Brandon and to nine weeks at Claydon. The 
training — which is carried on as far as possible under the conditions 
the men will find in Canada or in Australia, with implements, wagons, 
and harness largely of Canadian and Australian types — is designed (a) 
to eliminate men who would not be likely to succeed in the Dominions, 
and (6) to teach those who are found suitable the rudiments of certain 
farm operations ; and it has been found valuable in both directions. 
The training scheme, it is considered, taps a supply of men from the 
towns who would not be accepted, or would only be accepted in small 
numbers, without some such training ; and the possibility of obtaining 
the training attracts a good type of men from the towns, who would not 
be prepared to embark upon farm work overseas without the training. 
The upper age limit for applicants has been raised from 25 to 35, the 
lower age limit remaining at 19. 

The success of the experiment has, according to the report, been such 
as to justify some expansion, particularly in view of the desirability of 
training an increased proportion of miners from the distressed mining 
areas. With the additional accommodation now provided, each of the 
centres is capable of taking 250 men for oversea employment, and 
50 “handymen ” for home employment. In addition, two summer 
camps have been éstablished on Crown land near Brandon. Training 
is being provided for 200 men at each of these camps. 

The two centres at Birmingham and at Wallsend each provide 
accommodation for 400 men, who are in training for home employment. 
It has been shown that the training produces a marked improvement 
in the men’s physique and morale, that it increases their chances of 
getting work, and that the work they get is of a better type than what 
most of them would have got without the training. Notwithstanding 
the continued depression in trade, no less than 92 per cent. of the men 
trained were able to secure employment ; and the records of the Bir- 
mingham centre show that 89 per cent. of the men trained there were 
still in employment at the end of December 1927. The trades in which 
the men have been placed include building and other works of construc- 
tion, furniture making and other woodworking trades, engineering and 
allied trades, including the manufacture and repair of motors and 
cycles, electrical trades, electro-plating, road construction, road trans- 
port, railway work, and a number of miscellaneous occupations. 

At the end of 1927 it was decided to extend the facilities for training 
on this side also, and, having regard particularly to the needs of men 
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from the distressed mining areas, to provide two additional centres, 
with accommodation for 200 men at each. These two centres — at 
Dudley and at Bristol — have been opened during the current year. 
The number of men in training at Bristol has now been raised to 400, 
and the number at Dudley to 300. 


TRADE BoarpDs 


There was no change during the year in the list of trades to which 
the Trade Boards Acts are applied. During the year there were 54 meet- 
ings of full Trade Boards, and 156 meetings of various committees of 
the Boards ; 19 Boards did not meet at all. The meetings of the Boards 
were chiefly occupied with questions of minimum rates. 38,574 learners, 
as compared with 30,177 in the previous year, were certificated by 
20 Trade Boards ; and 486 indentured apprentices, compared with 424 
in the previous year, were registered with seven Trade Boards. 

Arrears were claimed on behalf of 6,591 workers, or roughly 6.3 per 
cent. of the workpeople whose wages were examined by the Ministry’s 
inspecting staff. 


The Effects of Collective Agreements 
in Silesian Agriculture 


The effects of the application of collective agreements to wages in 
German agriculture form the subject of an extremely interesting study 
by the Farm Management Committee of the Union of Agricultural and 
Forestry Employers in the Province of Silesia (Betriebswirtschaftlicher 
Ausschuss beim land- und forstwirtschaftlichen Arbeitgeberverband fiir die 
Provinz Schlesien). The Committee has enquired into labour income and 
labour utilisation on 168 Silesian farms in 1926.1 The material used 
was book-keeping accounts and workers’ time sheets. Each farm 'sent 
in information on the number of days worked during the year and the total 
earnings both in cash and in kind of each group of workers. These 
groups corresponded to the classification in the collective agreements ; 
they were : handicraftsmen, foremen, ploughmen, “ wage-cultivators ”*, 





1 Arbeitseinkommen und Arbeitsverbrauch auf 168 ober- und niederschlesischen 
tandwirtschaftlichen Betrieben im Jahre 1926. By Dr. Georg Fr1ce. Schriftenreihe 
des betriebswirtschaftlichen Ausschusses beim land- und forstwirtschaftlichen 
Arbeitgeberverband fiir die Provinz Schlesien, Heft 5. Breslau, Gutsmann, 1927. 
The second part of the report, dealing with the rate and extent of the utilisation 
of labour on these farms, is not discussed in this summary. 

2 The “ wage-cultivator ’’ (Lohngdrtner) is an ordinary agricultural worker 
engaged by the year ; his wife is also under contract to do permanent work for the 
farmer. He receives a “‘ deputat ’’, but less, especially in regard to land and the 
right to keep stock, than the normal “ deputat ’ worker. This type of contract 
is common in Silesia and South Brandenburg ; cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: 
The Representation and Organisation of Agricultural Workers, p. 129; Studies and 
Reports, Series K, No. 8; Geneva, 1928. 
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free workers (grouped according to civil status and age), women workers, 
and migrant workers. 

The 1926 collective agreement fixes the amount of wages to be paid 
in cash and the amount to be paid in kind, the so-called “ deputat ”. 
But the agreement also allows individual re-arrangements on a voluntary 
basis for the conversion of either form of wage into the other form. 
This is an important point, and it can have a significant influence on 
total earnings. Only a study of these total earnings is worth while, as 
under the circumstances any enquiry into cash wages or wages in kind 
taken separately is obviously meaningless. Total earnings are most 
conveniently arrived at by adding to cash wages the converted cash value 
of wages in kind : the whole earnings are then expressed in cash. 


Waces 1n Kinp (“ Deputat ”’) 


Estimation of the money value of wages in kind is, however, always a 
difficult question : in fact, it seems impossible to find a general solution. 
The estimate must be made with special regard to the use which is to be 
made of it. If the purpose is to examine the labour costs of the farm it 
seems natural to calculate the value at wholesale prices of the rye given 
to the workers ; if the intention is to estimate the earnings of the workers 
it seems more natural to use retail prices. Further, sometimes the 
workers receive greater quantities than they can consume and have to 
sell a part in order to obtain cash to buy other necessaries. In this case 
the selling price of small quantities away from general markets ought 
to be taken into account. These considerations show how complicated 
the question is. 

Information having been received from each farm as to the actual 
amount of wages in kind received by each group of workers, the author 
of the report had to make the necessary conversions into cash. His 
method differs a little from that used by the German Union of Agricul- 
tural Workers (Deutscher Landarbeiterverband). The main difference lies 
in the value assigned to the right to the free baking of bread, which, in 
the report, is taken as equal to the value of 18 hundredweight of coal. The 
Union objects! that nowhere in the agreement itself is it stated that the 
indemnity in lieu of the right to free baking is equivalent to 18 hundred- 
weight of coal. On the other hand, the report has not taken into 
consideration two minor benefits which the Union includes in its calcula- 
tions. The report estimates the total value of the standard deputat for 
1926 at 610.31 marks ; the Union at 575.56 marks. Whichever calcula- 
tion is adopted gives the agreement or standard cash value of wages 
payable in kind. 

The actual amounts received in kind, and therefore their cash equiva- 
lents?, do not necessarily conform to this ‘standard, estimated by the 





1 Pressedienst des Deutschen Landarbeiterverbandes, No. 7, 5th year, 16 Feb. 1928. 
* In discussing the principles for estimating the cash value of a deputat, the 
report says: ‘“ The absolute amount of a deputat interests us only in a secondary 
way ; the decisive factor for us is the deviation from the standard expressed as a 
percentage of this standard. ’’ This can hardly be correct, for an error in 
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report at 610.31 marks per year ; the farmer sometimes gives a different 
amount, or, as the agreement allows, a conversion to or from cash wages is 
made. Average deviations were slightly different for the different groups 
of workers. Foremen received a deputat which averaged out at the 
value of 699 marks, or 14.5 per cent. more than the standard deputat ; 
ploughmen received one which averaged out at the value of 627 marks 
or 2.74 per cent. more; and “ wage-cultivators ” one which averaged 
out at the value of 609 marks, or 0.2 per cent. less than the standard. 

Deviations on the separate farms were, of course, much greater, 
especially in the case of foremen ; this is shown by the table below, in 
which the farms are grouped according to the deviation of the wages in 
kind paid to three groups of workers (average for each group) from the 
standard value laid down in the 1926 collective agreement, expressed as a 
percentage of that standard value itself. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SILESIAN FARMS BY DEVIATION OF DEPUTATS 
ACTUALLY PAID FROM THE AGREEMENT VALUE 





Number of farms paying a deputat equal to 





a” pe 70-99 90-110 110-130 130 cr 
‘ 


Group of workers more 





per cent. of the agreement deputat 





Foremen 59 49 33 
Ploughmen 137 22 — 
** Wage-cultivators ” 118 19 - 

















In the case of the foremen, as already shown by the general average 
of 699 marks quoted above for all farms, a larger deputat is frequently 
given than that standardised in the agreement ; the number of farms 
with a considerable deviation (i.e. more than 10 per cent.) above the 
standard is also greater for this group than for the other two groups 
(see last two columns of the table). 

Having examined how far the aggregate amount of the deputats 
received by each group deviated from the deputats as laid down in the 
agreement, and expressed these deviations as percentages of the agree- 
ment deputats, the report next studies the same problems for cash wages. 


Cash WAGES 


The information sent in by the farms shows the aggregate number of 
working days worked by each group of workers during 1926, and also 
the aggregate cash wages they received for that work. For example, 





estimating the absolute cash value of the deputats, both those actually paid and 
those laid down in the agreement, will affect the total value of the cash wages 
and deputat taken together, and consequently the value of the deviations from 
the standard. 
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on the farm X the ploughmen had together worked 1,100 days in 1926 
and had together received 1,300 marks in cash. To find the deviation 
from standard cash wages it is necessary to know what would have been 
the cash remuneration for 1,100 days if payment had been made strictly 
in accordance with the agreement. 

The agreement, however, fixes rates per hour. It is necessary to 
determine how many hours could go to the working day. The number of 
working hours laid down in the 1926 agreement was 2,856, and the pos- 
sible number of days on which work could have been done (deducting 
Sundays and holidays falling in that year) was 306. This gives a normal 
working day of 9.33 hours. Multiplied by the hourly rate for ploughmen 
this gives a standard daily cash wage for these men of 1.04 marks. This 
rate multiplied by 1,100 days gives an amount (1,144 marks) which 
represents the aggregate wages of this group, at agreement rates, for the 
actual number of days they worked. Contrasting this amount with the 
1,300 marks which they did, in fact, receive, it appears that the plough- 
men on this farm received 156 marks, or 14 per cent., more than the 
agreement or standard cash wage. 

In the same way, the deviation percentages were calculated for other 
groups of workers and for other farms. 

The deviation percentages for the deputats have a separate interest, 
because the question how far wages are paid in kind is of itself of impor- 
tance on general grounds and because the policy to be followed on this 
point is a well-known matter of dispute. But there is no intrinsic interest 
attached to percentages of deviations of cash wages, except in so far as 


they constitute a part of the deviation from standard of the total wage. 
Calculations had therefore to be continued to find this deviation of the 


total wage. 


TotTaL WAGES 


Here, however, a difficulty arises. The deputat is fixed for a whole 
year; cash wages are fixed per hour. Total yearly cash earnings 
consequently depend on the amount of work performed during the year 
by each individual worker. In other words, cash earnings are related to 
performance and wages in kind are not related to performance. 

In examining performance it would have been possible to take the 
individual worker as the basis of calculations, and to have asked for 
individual records. But as a large number of individual irregularities 
are bound to arise in the course of the year (sickness, special leave, 
transfer to other farms, etc.), a large number of records would have had 
to be averaged out. It seemed more satisfactory to leave the individual 
worker out of account, and to obtain records of the number of days of 
performance to the credit of each group of workers, and then to relate 
group cash wages to group performance. This method, which no doubt 
has eliminated a large number of accidental errors, has, however, made 
it necessary to find some relation between the deputat, given for an 
unspecified performance, and the actual performance of the workers and 
their cash wages for that actual performance. This is done by assuming 
the year to be 2,856 hours, i.e. 306 days of 9.33 hours each. Standard 
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total wages for the standard total year are first simply ascertained for 
any group by multiplying the rates mentioned for that group in the 
agreement by 2,856 and adding on the cash value of their agreement 
deputat. That portion of this sum which represents the cash wages is 
then corrected by the deviation percentages already ascertained for the 
cash earnings of that group on any given farm, and added on to the cash 
value of the actual deputats received by the workers of the grade under 
consideration on that farm. The result is the total annual wages of 
that group on that farm at actual rates for standard performance. The 
difference between this result and the first result (standard wages for 
standard performance) can then be expressed as a percentage of the 
latter. 

In this waya set of deviations of actual earnings for standard hours 
is obtained, which provides a measure of the effectiveness of the 
application of the 1926 collective agreement. 

In the report these deviation percentages for total earnings are not 
given for each farm, but by sets of farms grouped in 27 districts. The 
principal results are incorporated in the following table. 


RELATION BETWEEN AGREEMENT WAGES AND ACTUAL WAGES 
(RECALCULATED FOR STANDARD TIME) IN 27 DISTRICTS 





Actual Number of districts paying on the 
wage (for average 
standard 
time) as 
Group of workers ag percentage /less than! 0.1909 | 100-120 
of agree- 380 
ment wage 
(all 
districts) per cent. of the agreemen 
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The table shows the great variations in wages in Silesia as between 
the different sets of farms. Collective bargaining has not yet resulted 


in any real uniformity of wages. 
Of special importance is the fact shown by the table that, to a great 
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extent, workers have not received wages as high as those laid down in the 
agreement. This is especially true of unmarried free workers. The 
average wages paid to these workers were below the amount laid down 
in the agreement in no less than 61 per cent. of the districts. In the case 
of married free workers the number of districts paying wages lower 
than the standard is 12 out of 25, and for the various groups of young 
women workers the percentage of such districts varies from 14 to 28 
per cent. Even in the case of a superior group, the foremen, two districts 
are shown as paying wages below agreement wages. Ploughmen, “ wage- 
cultivators ”, and adult women workers alone receive standard wages in 
all districts. The high surplus earnings above agreement wages gained 
by women workers are explained by the importance of piece rates for 
these workers. With the exception of these remarks, the report contains 
no explanation of the great deviations from agreement standards which 
have been found. 

The only conclusion drawn by the author of the report is to the effect 
that on the evidence of the investigation wage conditions on farms 
must be held to be different from what the collective agreement would 
lead us to expect. His further inference is: “ This does not allow the 
conclusion that the collective agreement system is without importance 
or that its complete abolition should be demanded. The function of the 
collective agreement as the basis of individual contract rights remains 
untouched. But our investigations prove that forcible interventions 
in the economic process in favour of either party to the employment 
contract ultimately cancel each other out. ” 

This original and serious attempt — which would appear to be 
the first of its kind — to study the precise effects of the application of 
collective agreements in agriculture merits every attention. 


The Conditions of Employment of Finnish Dockers 


A recent number of the organ of the Finnish Ministry of Social 
Affairs? publishes the preliminary results of an enquiry made last year 
by the Bureau of Social Statistics into the position of dockers, a group 
of workers who are at present attracting much attention owing to the 
important dispute which is in progress. 

The enquiry, which was conducted on the sampling system, covered 
12 important seaports and 5 inland ports. It related to June 1927, but 
information was also asked for on wages during previous years. Replies 
were received from 71 undertakings and 1,093 dockers. As these under- 
takings employed 11,037 persons in all, the enquiry may be said to have 
covered one-tenth of the total number of workers. 

In June 1927 these 71 undertakings employed 3,664 permanent 
workers, of whom 3,183 (86.9 per cent.) were men and 481] (13.1 per 
cent.) women, together with 7,373 casual workers, of whom 6,020 
(81.7 per cent.) were men and 1,353 (18.3 per cent.) women. 





1 Sosialinen Aikakauskirja — Social Tidskrijt, 1928, No. 5. 
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The work of loading and unloading ships in Finland is naturally 
seasonal, for most of the ports are icebound in winter. Among those 
who gave information on the point it was found that about half the men 
and one-third of the women had had other work in 1926, the rest having 
been unemployed for a period varying from 2.1 to 4.8 months. 

Owing to the seasonal fluctuations in the work it is very difficult to 
distinguish clearly between permanent and casual workers, so that the 
two groups have had to be dealt with together because of the inadequate 
data supplied by employers. In actual fact the differences in the wages 
of the two groups are only slight. 

Most of the dockers come from the country ; the proportion born in 
towns was only one-sixth. Dockers are a very mobile group of workers ; 
thus, the number of those born in the commune where they worked was 
only 21.7 per cent. of the total and over one-third (36.4 per cent.) of 
those who supplied information were born outside the province in which 
they were employed. 

Among those who gave information on this point about one-fourth, 
or 23.8 per cent., had worked at least a year as dockers, and about the 
same proportion for from 2 to 5 years ;21 percent. had worked from 5 
to 10 years in the trade, 11.1 per cent. from 10 to 20 years, and 8.6 
per cent. over 20 years. 

Of those who stated their age nearly two-thirds (64.3 per cent.) 
were between 21 and 40 years, close on one-fourth (23.3 per cent.) 
between 40 and 55 years; from 5 to 6 per cent. were between 18 and 
21 years of age, or between 55 and 70 years. 

The working day was 8 hours on ordinary week-days nearly every- 
where, and on Saturdays and the days before holidays from 5% to 
8 hours — as a rule 7 hours, sometimes 6 hours. On ordinary working 
days work went on from 7 a.m. to 4 or 4.30 p.m., and from 7 a.m. to 
6 p.m. on piece work ; on Saturdays in most undertakings from 7 a.m. to 
2 p.m., in some firms from 7 a.m. to 3 or 4 p.m., or from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
The break for meals was as a rule one hour, sometimes half an hour or 
an hour and a half, and was usually taken between 11 a.m. and noon 
or between noon and 1 p.m. In case of need, overtime was worked, as 
a rule two hours after the ordinary working day. In particularly busy 
times work was often continued during the night and on holidays. A 
holiday with pay was granted by 29 undertakings. 

As regards the method of remuneration, time rates only were paid in 
12 undertakings employing 29.6 per cent. of all the workers covered, 
piece rates only in 30 undertakings, with 26.2 per cent. of the workers, 
and both systems were used in 28 undeftakings with 44.2 per cent. 
of the workers. Among the workers who gave information more than 
half or 54.3 par cent. were paid by time, 30.9 per cent. by the piece, 
and only 14.8 per cent. by both systems. 

The average hourly earnings of all the permanently employed dockers 
covered by the enquiry were 7.08 F. Mks., and those of casual workers 
7.42 F. Mks.; the corresponding figures for women were 4.75 F. Mks. 
and 5.30 F. Mks. For overtime an increase of 50 per cent. on the ordi- 
nary rates was paid for the first two hours, and of 109 per cent. for sub- 
sequent hours. The increase for night work and work on holidays was 
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also 100 per cent. According to the information given by the workers 
themselves, about two-thirds of them (62.9 per cent.) earned in the 
summer of 1927 over 7.8 F.Mks. an hour and over two-thirds of the women 
(68.0 per cent.) from 4 to 5 marks an hour. 

As regards remuneration in kind, only 10 undertakings stated that 
they provided their workers with a free dwelling, occasionally with free 
lighting and heating. Nineteen undertakings granted special bonuses 
at Christmas or on similar occasions amounting to from 5 to 8 per cent. 
of the summer earnings at piece rates ; others granted bonuses of some 
hundreds of Finnish marks. During the period of unemployment in 
winter 15 undertakings stated that they found other work for their 
workers, and 23 that they granted relief or advances, usually to their 
ordinary workers paid at time rates. 

Forty-nine undertakings had waiting rooms and dining rooms, 
which could be heated, at the place of work ; 16 made no such provision ; 
63 undertakings stated that they provided for first aid at the place of 
work ; and 50 undertakings supplied food. 

With respect to marital condition, 44.3 per cent. of the men and 38.3 
per cent. of the women were single, 51.7 per cent. of the men and 32.6 
per cent. of the women being married. Of the men 2.7 per cent. were 
widowers, and 23.5 percent. of the women were widows ; 1.3 per cent. of the 
men and 5.6 per cent. of the women had been divorced. It was found 
that 41.8 per cent. of the workers had no dependants, that from 13 to 
14 per cent. had families of from 2 to 3 persons, about 10 per cent. had 
families of 4, and only 7.7 per cent. families of over 6 persons. In the 
households of the married men 70.5 per cent. of the children were under 
15 years of age, and in those of the married women 81.8 per cent. 

Among the families which gave information on their housing, 
53.0 per cent. rented their dwellings, 20.3 per cent. lived in their own 
houses on their own ground, 8.4 per cent. in dwellings belonging to their 
employers. 

About half the-families (52.0 per cent.) which stated the number of 
their rooms had only one room ; 0.6 per cent. had only one room with the 
use of kitchen ; 39.0 per cent. had two rooms, 6.7 per cent. had three, 
and only 1.7 percent. had four rooms. The average per household was 
1.5 rooms. The number of persons per room did not exceed one in 
only 5.7 per cent. of the families. For the majority, or 55.0 per cent., 
the number was from 1.1 to 3 persons per room, and for 39.3 per cent. it 
was over 3. The cubic space per person was over 25 cubic metres for 
only 15.1 per cent. The most usual space was from 5 to 10 and from 
10 to 15 cubic metres, applying to 26.2 per cent. in each case. Only 
4.4 per cent. had 5 cubic metres or less. The average per person was 
14.6 cubic metres. 

Among single dockers only 3.2 per cent. owned their own dwellings, 
while 77.9 per cent. rented their dwelling ; of these, 23.5 per cent. lived 
with parents and 54.4 per cent. with strangers; 18.9 per cent. lived in 
rooms belonging to their employer. 

About one-third of the workers or 31.8 per cent. had had no school 
education ; about two-thirds or 65.2 per cent. had attended elementary 
schools and 41.4 per cent. of them had completed the course. Only 
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0.6 per cent. were totally illiterate, and 4.9 per cent. could only read ; 
59.4 per cent. of the men and 52.1 per cent. of the women subscribed to 
a newspaper, or on an average 58.1 per cent. of those who gave inform- 
ation on this point. 

Of the men 36.8 per cent. and 21.9 per cent. of the women who gave 
information were members of a trade union. 

The employers considered that the worst scourge among dockers 
was drunkenness, which lowered their standard of life, reduced their 
working capacity and increased the risk of accidents. The fact that 
dockers were recruited throughout the country among unskilled workers 
tended to reduce their efficiency and lower wages. 

The workers themselves considered that the worst feature in their 
situation was winter unemployment and the uncertainty of the conditions 
of work. In their opinion the casual nature of the work should be 
reduced by the conclusion of collective agreements, by which conditions 
of work might be stabilised, particularly for workers permanently 
employed as dockers, and the same basic wages might be guaranteed for 
all. During the winter employers and the local and State authorities 
should organise other kinds of work. Trained and organised workers 
resident in the locality should be given preference so as to prevent too 
great an influx of workers from other districts. With a view to the 
prevention of accidents, inspection should be made more efiective and 
arrangements for protection more adequate. At every port there 
should be proper waiting rooms and dining rooms for dockers. Special 
accommodation should be supplied for women ; there should be wash- 
rooms and a restaurant, and if possible provision should be made for 
housing single workers and those from other districts. This would also 
tend to reduce the housing shortage. The Government ought also to 
promote the construction of workers’ dwellings by granting building 
loans for small dwellings, and general old-age, sickness and invalidity 
insurance should be introduced, or else the employers should be required 
to open unemployment funds for their workers. 
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Recent Wage Changes in Various Countries’ 


Netherlands 


The information concerning the movement of wages in the Nether- 

lands is published by the Dutch Statistical Department in the Monthly 
Statistical Review (Maandschrijft van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statis- 
tiek), which is the source of all the following tables. The information 
available has frequently changed its character during the last few 
years and most of it does not go beyond 1927. A considerable portion 
of the data relates to the city of Amsterdam, and table I shows the 
minimum weekly wage rates in various occupations in this city. The 
chief feature of this table is the stability of the rates during the last few 
years. 
In the coal-mining industry (table II) earnings declined steadily 
from the high level reached in 1920 ; they have remained comparatively 
stable since 1925, though in 1926 a noteworthy but temporary increase 
was registered in all occupations, in consequence, no doubt, of the 
coal-mining stoppage in Great Britain. Table III, which relates to 
the metal industry, shows that earnings reached their peak in 1921 and 
then declined steadily up to the end of 1924. In the following year 
skilled and semi-skilled workers had increases in earnings of about 5 
and 7 per cent. respectively, while in 1926 the further slight general 
upward movement was chiefly due to an improvement of earnings of 
unskilled workers. During the first half of 1927 practically no wage 
changes occurred in this industry. 

The “ Employers’ Central Bureau for Negotiations with Workers ” 
at Haarlem undertakes enquiries twice yearly as to earnings in various 
industries in important centres. These figures are obtained by dividing 
the total earnings of a considerable number of workers by the total 
number of hours worked during the half-year, a distinction being made 
between skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers. The results of 
these calculations for Amsterdam are given in table IV. From the 
second half of 1924 to the second half of 1926, hourly earnings for 
most groups of workers remained remarkably stable, with the excep- 
tion of workers engaged in the metal industries, whose earnings showed a 
slow but steady rise during this period, while comparatively small 
reductions were recorded for skilled and unskilled workers in the wooden 
barrel and box manufacturing industries. Weekly earnings of munici- 
pal workers in Amsterdam and The Hague are givenintable V. It is 





? For previous articles in this series ef. International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, 
No. 5, May 1928 (Great Britain) ; No. 6, June 1928 (France, Belgium) ; Vol. XVIII. 
No. 1, July 1928 (Denmark, Norway, Sweden) ; No. 2, Aug. 1928 (Spain). 
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interesting to note that since 1923 earnings for most groups of workers 
have been somewhat higher in The Hague than in Amsterdam, while 
for 1921 and 1922 the situation was the reverse. 

In order to trace the general movement of real earnings in the Nether- 
lands the wage figures for Amsterdam may be taken as representative, 
and compared with an official cost-of-living index number published 
regularly for this town. This index number (base : 1911-1913 = 100) 
shows the following fluctuations since 1925: 

Jute 1925 Dec. 1925 June1926 Dec. 1926 June 1927 Dec. 1927 March 1928 

179 177 171 168 167 170 169 


Comparing these index numbers with the series of wage data for 
which pre-war figures exist for Amsterdam (tables I and V), i.e. compar- 
ing the percentage increase of nominal wages since 1913-1914 with the 
corresponding increase of the cost of living, it will be seen that in 
recent years real wages for all occupations have been at a considerably 
higher level than in pre-war years. Among the occupations given in 
table I, the highest real wages were received in 1927 by bookbinders and 
bakers, these being respectively 59 and 50 per cent. above the pre-war 
level, followed by cigar sorters and hand compositors (37 per cent.), 
while the real wages of navvies and plumbers in the building industry 
were only about 27 per cent. higher than in 1914. Among municipal 
workers (table V) the greatest relative increases in real earnings since 
1913 were those of werkers in gas works, whose real earnings were about 
36 per cent. above the pre-war level, followed by workers in water and 
electricity supply (about 28 per cent.), while the real earnings of 
telephone workers were only about 18 per cent. above those of 1913. 

The figures for the coal mining industry (table II) relate to South 
Limburg. Real earnings, based on the cost of living in Amsterdam, 
appear to have been comparatively low; this was chiefly the case for 
hewers, whose real earnings were only about 8 per cent. higherin April 
1928 than in 1914. 


TABLE I. MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN AMSTERDAM, 1914 anpD 1920-19271 





} n 
! 

Industry and occupation Vian. 1914|Jan. 1920 July 1921|July 1923 |July 1924 i ~ Aah 

} | 





index 
Printing and book- Gulden Gulden | Gulden | Gulden | Gulden | "ber 
binding 
Hand compositors 15.39 . 38.25 | 36.00 | 36.00 | 35.04 
Machine composilors | 17.67 . 42.75 | 40.32 | 40.32 | 39.36 
Bookbinders 13.20 ° 38.25 | 36.00 | 36.00 | 35.04 
Building * 
Carpenters and 
bricklayers 18.84 45.12 | 43.38 | 40.80 | 40.80 
Navvies 18.00 42.72 | 40.80 | 38.25 | 38.25 
Plumbers 19.20 45.12 | 43.38 | 40.80 | 40.80. 
Food, drink, tobacco 
Bakers 14.00 37.00 | 36.00 — 35 
Brewery workers — 34.50 | 34.50 | 32.00 | 32.00 
Cigar sorters 13.00 35.10 | 29.76 | 29.76 | 29.76 



































1 Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, Jan. 1927 and March 1928. 
2 Daily rates multiplied by 6. 
3 Figure for November. 
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TABLE Il. AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE SOUTH LIMBURG COAL 
MINES IN 19]4 anp 1920-1928* 





Industry and 
occupation 


Average nominal weekly earnings 


Index | 
numbe- 


(1914 
100) 








1914 





1920 
4th qr. 


1921 





4th qr. 


1922 
4th qr. 





1923 
4th qr. 





1924 
4th qr. 





1925 
Dec. 


1926 
Dec. 


192 
De 


> 


ce 


1928 
Apr. 


1928 
Apr. 





Coal mining 
Hewers 
Al under- 

ground 
workers 

Surface 

workers 

All workers 





Gid. 


20.40 


16.74 


11.16 
15.84 








Gld. | Gld. 


58.74 


49.32 


33.18 
44.22 





46.92 


40.86 


29.28 
37.32 


Gld. 


41.52 


35.76 


26.10 
32.94 





Gid. 


44.94 


38.28 


25.98 
33.98 








Qld. 


39.00 


33.48 


24.36 
30.96 





Gld. 


37.02 


32.28 


23.46 
29.82 


39.00 


34.14 


24.42 
31.50 





Gid. 


3 


3 


2 
3 





Gid. 


a. 


3 
0 


. 88 


.70 
.30 


Gld. 


33.18] 198 


216 
193 


24.06 
30.60 

















TABLE III. 


1 Maandschrijt van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE METAL INDUSTRY IN 
THE NETHERLANDS, 1920-1927! 























: 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Category of workers 2nd 2nd 2nd 2nd 2nd 2nd 2nd Ist 
half half half half half half half half 
Cents | Cents | Cents, | Certs | Cents ; Cents | Cents | Cents 
Skilled workers 81 84 72 65 62 65 67 67 
Semi-skilled workers| 71 74 63 57 54 58 59 60 
Unskilled workers 63 64 55 48 47 47 52 52 
All workers 74 77 66 60 56 59 61 62 














1 Maandschrifi van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, Jan. 1928. 
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TABLE IV. AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF 
WORKERS IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES IN AMSTERDAM, 1923-19261 





4 
Industry and group of workers ond half ond hall ond halt oni belf 





Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Building industry : 
Skilled 103 91 91 91 
Semi-skilled — 87 89 88 
Unskilled 95 85 86 84 
Wooden barrel and box manu- 
facturing : 
Skilled 78 81 81 78 
Unskilled 73 77 76 74 
Wood industry : 
Skilled 75 77 78 76 
Semi-skilled 70 71 72 70 
Unskilled 65 65 65 66 
Breweries : 
Skilled — 88 87 86 
Semi-skilled — 77 77 76 
Unskilled — 68 68 68 
Harbour workers : 
Semi-skilled 69 68 70 72 
Metal industry : 
Skilled 75 71 74 76 
Semi-skilled 66 63 67 69 
Unskilled 58 55 57 59 
‘Bookbinding : 
Skilled 78 78 76 78 
Semi-skilled 65 66 66 65 























2 Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, April 1927. 


TABLE V. WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MUNICIPAL WORKERS IN AMSTERDAM 
AND THE HAGUE, 1913 anv 1921-19261 





Department and town 1921 | 1922 | 1923 





© Gld. 
Electricity supply : 
Amsterdam 40.00 
The Hague - 35/39. 28 
Gas works : 
Amsterdam 41.50 
The Hague - 09/40. 26 
Cleaning : 
Amsterdam 38.00 
The Hague - 85/35 .30 
Telephone : 
Amsterdam 38.00 
The Hague -12/39.18 
Water supply : 
Amsterdam 40.00 
The Hague 38.86 






































& Maandschrijt van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statiitek, Jan. 1927 and Jau. 1928. 





Switzerland 


The Swiss Federal Labour Office publishes each year statistics of 
earnings in various industries, together with general averages for all 
industries, distinguishing foremen, skilled and semi-skilled workers, 
unskilled workers, females, and juvenile workers. These statistics are 
based on reports of the National Insurance Fund showing the earnings 
of workers who become victims of accidents during the year, and may 
thus be considered as giving a representative sample of workers’ earn- 
ings. In 1926, the latest year for which figures have been published, 
the statistics covered about 70,000 workers, of whom 30,712 were skilled 
and semi-skilled adult male workers, 27,537 were unskilled adult male 
workers, and 4,782 were adult:females. The results of these compila- 
tions are summarised in table I. 


TABLE I. AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF WORKERS 
IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IN SWITZERLAND, 
1913 AnD 1921-1926" 





Industry and group of workers 1913 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 





Fre. | Fre. | Frs.: | [Frs. | Frs. | Fre. | Frs. 


Metal and engineering : 
Foremen 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 
Young persons (under 18 years) 
Building : 
Foremen 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 
Young persons (under 18 years) 
Wood industry : 
Foremen 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 
Textile industry : 
Foremen 
Females 
Young persons (under 18 years) 
Food and tobacco industries : 
Foremen 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 
Females 
Watchmaking industry : 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers 
Females 
Electricity production and distri- 
bution : 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers} 6.19)14.51/14.34 
Gas and waterworks : 
Skilled and semi-skitled workers} 6.35/15.63/15.74 
Chemical industries : 
Unskilled workers .59|10.97| 9.57 
Forestry : 
Unskilled workers .57| 9.62) 8.85 
General average (including other 
industries) : 
Foremen . 80/16. 82)16.68 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers} 6.07/13.02|12.52 
Unskilled workers .79}10.65| 9.83 
Females 22) 7.07) 6.55 
Young persons (under 18 years)| 2.94) 6.29) 5.25 


17.96/17. ° . - 65 
13.10/12. . 12. .58 
10. 9. . 9. -90 
5. 5. : 5. -90 


ee) 


17.03)17. . . : 22 
13. ° . ; ° 23 


10. ° . ° ‘ -10 
8. . . ° ° -43 


oro-] 


15. ; . ° ° -36 
ll. . . ° : -90 
9. -43) 8. . : -06 


pow 


15. . : , ° - 65 
7. - 64) 6. . ° . 83 
4. -47| 4. . : - 60 


15. -31 , . -58 
.54 


° -95 
63) 6.35) 6.02) 5. . ; .88 


-99}11. ° ° 72 
. 83} 8.10) 7.07) 6.53) 7. ‘ 42 


wn wNnoas~ tows 
































1 Informations de statistique sociale, 1927. 
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During 1922 and 1923 money earnings steadily declined from the 
high level reached in 1921, when daily earnings were 114 per cent. 
(skilled, semi-skilled, and juveniles) to 122 per cent. (unskilled workers) 
above the pre-war level. During 1924 earnings in general (except 
for foremen) followed an opposite movement and the figures show for 
most groups of workers an increase of about 4 per cent. as compared 
with the previous year. Earnings in 1925 and 1926 remained almost 
unchanged at the level of 1924. 

If the level of money earnings in the various industries given in 
table I is considered, it will be seen that no very striking differences exist 
between the same categories of workers from one industry to another. 
In 1926 the highest wages appear to have been paid in the food and 
tobacco, metal and engineering, and building industries, while workers 
engaged in the wood and textile industries seem to be among the lowest 
paid. Comparing the general average of each category of workers with 
that of unskilled workers, it will be seen that in 1926 the earnings of 
foremen were 63 per cent., and of skilled and semi-skilled workers 27 
per cent. higher, whereas the earnings of females were 32 per cent. and of 
young persons 46 per cent. lower than the average earnings of unskilled 
male workers. It is moreover interesting to note that for most cate- 
gories these proportions were the same in 1913, with the exception of 
young persons whose earnings were only 39 per cent. lower than those 
of unskilled workers. Thus the relative increases in wages of young 
persons have been lower than those of the other categories. 

Table II shows average hourly earnings of various groups of workers 
in important industries not included in table I. These figures are 
based on enquiries held by various employers’ associations among their 
members. The Swiss Labour Office is taking steps for such enquires to 
be held at regular intervals. 













TABLE II. AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF WORKERS 
IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IN SWITZERLAND, 1926 anp 1927! 











Hourl Hourl 
. earn- 

Industry and group earn Industry and 
of workers Date . group of workers Date oa 


imes) imes) 











Brick, tile, and artifi-/June 1926 hocolate industry: |Feb. 1927 





cial stones : Skilled workers 156 
Foremen 148 Unskilled workers 132 
Skilled workers 127 Female workers 88 
Semi-skilled workers 114 
Unskilled workers 106 |Silk ribbon industry :/Feb. 1927 
Females 75 Adult males 110 

Adult females 89 
Transportation (pri-| Jan.-Feb. 

vate) : 1927 

Skilled workers 168 


Unskilled workers 141 





























1 Informations de statistique sociale, Nos 5 and 6, 1927. 
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The movement of real earnings can be traced in table IIT. The 
index numbers of real earnings have been calculated by the Swiss 
Federal Labour Office by dividing the index numbers of the nominal 
earnings given in table I by the corresponding cost-of-living index 
numbers. 


TABLE III. INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, NOMINAL EARNINGS, 
AND REAL EARNINGS IN SWITZERLAND, 1921-1926! 





Item and group of workers 1923 | 1924 | 





Index number of cost of living 
(1914 = 100) 200 | 164 | 164 
Index numbers of nominal earnings 
(1913 = 100): 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers 214 | 206 | 198 
Unskilled workers 222 | 205 | 198 
Females 220 | 203 | 198 
Index numbers of real earnings 
(1913 = 100): 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers 107 | 126 | 121 
Unskilled workers 111 | 125 | 121 
Females 110 | 124 | 121 





























1 Informations de statistique sociale, No. 11, 1927. 


After a substantial rise of real earnings during 1922, caused chiefly 
by the considerable decline in the cost of living during that year as 
compared with 1921, real earnings remained stable during the period 1923- 
1925, as nominal earnings followed very closely the slight fluctuations 
of the cost-of-living index. In 1926, however, the cost-of-living index 
showed a drop of 6 points, while the index of nominal earnings increased 
by 2 points for skilled, semi-skilled, and female workers, and remained 
stationary for unskilled workers. This accounts for the rise of real 
earnings in this year to a level nearly 30 per cent. higher than in 1913, 
which represents the highest level reached since the regular publication 
of these official statistics of earnings in Switzerland. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Belgium 
Date Trade unionists Unemployment insurance societies 


(end of Wholly Partially Number Wholly Partially 
unemployed unemployed ae unemployed | unemployed 


Per Per benefit Per Per 
Number leuk: Number oont. Number cent. Namber cont 























month) 





35,006 


33,059 
24,932 
17,108 
17,769 
22,574 
19,115 


1927 
Dee. 619,573 | 12.9 | 123,207] 3. 1,188,274 .9| 22,526 

1928 
Jan. 464,454 1,333,115 ‘* | 13,589 
Feb. 431,765 1,237,504 
March | 383,224 1,121,150 
April | 295,135 729,329 
May 270,103 629,470 
June 268,443 610,687 
July 273,696 564,064 


146,516 
151,646 
155,797 
180,712 
215,759 
255,090 
283,562 


=— 
SRPAanoor 
eCrmrecrn try 
Arne cwes 
“oowyon -» 
cocoon 
| onwerr & 





























Number on 
dt 4,351,889 427,992 625,423 
are based 























The sign ® signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ”. 





TABLE | (cont.) 





Canada 


Denmark 


Estonia 





Trade unionists 


Trade union unempley- 
ment funds 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 





Number 
unemployed 
remaining 


on 
live register 





11,643! 


12,082 
12,8223 
11,965 
9,573 
115,211 — 


e2ane 2 
siaoe @ 





83,400! 


83,100! 
71,2002 
61,6002 
42,2432 
39,1172 

7,503% 


30.5 


25.9 
22.5 
17.6 
14.3 
13.7 





4,437 


4,421 
4,113 
3,134 
2,162 
1,470 

883 








which latest 
percentages 
are based 








185,518 





273,741 

















Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 


Hungary 


Irish Free State 


Italy 





Compulsory insurance 





Wholly 
unemployed 


Temporary 
stoppages 





Trade unionists 


Compulsvry 
insurance 


ployed 


Number of unem- 


registered 





Number 


Number 


Per 


Wholly 
unempl. 


Partially 


unempl. 





unem- 
ployed 


unem- 


Number /Perceat.| Number /Percent. ployed cont. 

















pe, 
~ 


935,696 258,609 
283,325 
259,909 
223,817 
222,729 
274,705 
355,634 
418,364 


13,045 


16,337 * 439,211 
16,215 13.0 (413,383 
15,194 | 10. * * (411,785 
14,027 Y * /356,795 
13,275 : 10.8 |306,629 
12,860 x © |247,021 
* /234,210 


140,121 


76,327 
58,109 
47,036 
45,838 
45,569 
30,296 
27,590 


° 414,283 


967,595 
967,595 
903,805 
898,019 
893,304 
917,726 
958,567 




















SANNNSe yw 
“OA e100 

etopompore pe 
eowoocns w 





which latest 


percentages 11,784,000 
are based 


152,600° | 


245,613 




















Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands 


Unemployment 
insurance societies 





Trade unionists 
(10 unions) 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Date 
(end of month) 


Number Trade unionists 
unemployed 
remaining 
on live 


register 


Number 
unemployed 
remaining 
on live 
register 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 
! 


Per 
cent. 





1927 


1928 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 


6,399 28,532 
28,031 
28,290 
26,692 
24,719 
19,871 
16,747 
15,365 


44,845 


- 


6.633 
6,461 
5,570 
2,950 
1,295 
1,223 

928 


49,424 
27,505 
19,740 
15,620 
14,083 
13,894* 


os 
jeeeerso » 


8,642 
April 
May 
June 
July 


Number on 

which latest 
percentages 
are based 


yaouse & 














$3,641 293,316 


























* Provisional res. 


1 Approximate figures. figures. 
The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ” 


The sign * signifies “no figures published ”. 





TABLE I (cont.) 
Russia Sweden Switzerland 








Unemployment 
a. Trade unionists} funds 
Number 
(end of month) unemployed maining Per | Per cent. unemployed 





Wholly|Partially 





164,800 1,352,800 \ ° 14,334 


Jan. 181,672 1,419,500 20,369 
Feb. 179,644 1,482,800 . 20,131 
March 167,676 1,576,400 . d 17,734 
April 153,016 1,598,700 t 11, 16,683 
May 135,642 _ iy _ 

June 116,247 _ 
July 100,487 _ 


erer 
=~ > OO — 




















ag on 
which latest 

ntages 275,950 1,156,946 
are based 


























TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany' Canada! Estonia United States 





Date Index number of employment . 


(end of month) 





Membership of |Number employed |Number employed; Average number | Number employed 
em in 


sickness funds on on on ployed in 
1 Jan. 1925—100 | 17 Jan. 1920—100 | 1 Jan. 1927—100 1923 = 100 March 1925 =100 








1927 Nov. 108.7 
Dec, 102.9 
1928 Jan. 103.4 
Feb. 104.2 
March 105.8 
April 109.5 
May 111.8 
June 112.3 


fat ht ht pt et 
SSL2ER SS 
@S2aoas wo 
RRSSee SS 
Q@uyqgeud oO 











Number of persons 
on which latest 976,078 38,576 3,091,921 220,819 


figurea are based 




















1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. Notes 
on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics were given 
in the Review for July 1924 and later months. A further note on the 
figures for Austria is given at the end of the tables. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
( Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- /Bulga- Den- 
many | tralia; tria gium ria Canada Calle mark Danzig} Egypt 











72 Chile Dann Cairo 





—- 
3 


146 152 
142 151 
139 151 
141 152 
140 152 
140 


| ot 
Sse 





139 
140 
141 
139 
140 





el eel ee 
PET dtdd 





























Hun- : . 
Country States gary Lithoania 














Towns and Buda- : 
localities | 32 Athens pest 84 

















1927 July 110 

. 112 
113 
113 
112 
113 


112 
112 
114 
114 
117 
118 
118 



































Ruma- Swe- [Switzer | Crecho- | 
burg —_ : nia = |2"3*!9 | Gen | land | siovahia 
‘4 














Loxem- Whole 


Towns i 
and localities | burg country | *** 49 83 | Vrague 




















1927 July 784 115 3900 
Aug. 793 203 188 116 3807 
Sept. 804 197 187 117 3766 
Oct. 797 196 182 119 3840 
Nov. 802 195 177 122 3900 
Dec. 804 195 176 121 3973 


160 
160 
161 
161 
12 
162 


— 


a 
seenree 
to 


161 
161 
140 
160 


1928 Jan. 800 194 178 120 4090 
Feb. 797 194 177 118 4120 
March 795 193 176 119 4061 
April 74 193 176 121 4085 
May 794 193 176 12! 4090 1¢0 
June 805 193 177 122 4099 161 
July 813 193 175 123 — 16! 


— 
— 


= 


e~ e@e-r 8 @ 


a 












































2 1921 = 100. 2 1913 = 100, * New series, in gold. # 1911-1913 = 100. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. The sizu — siguities “ fluures not vet received ” 
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TABLE Il, FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South 
Ger- Aus- | Aus- | Bel- Den- 
Country Py many | tralia | tria gium Bulgaria} Canada mask json 














Towns 7 
and localities 9 30 {Vienna} 59 12 100 | Cairo 





1927 July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1928 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 









































Great Hun- 
Countsy Britain gary India 





Towns and 630 Buda- | Bom- 
localities pest bay 








1927 July 2063 | 126 155 
Aug. 2059 126 151 
Sept. 2044 126 - 148 
Oct. * 2070 127 147 
Nov. 2071 122 149 

‘ 2086 123 151 

2101 

1928 Jan. 122 146 

Feb. 2127 121 142 

Mareh 2098 124 140 

April 2087 126 144 

May 145° 130 142 

June 144 132 143 

July 138 131 142 









































Country N Poland | Russia | sweden =, bee 





localities 





Towns and Ware] 229 





1927 July 143 
Aug. 175 144 170 143 
Sept. 174 143 167 143 
Oct. 173 143 161 144 
Nov. 171 144 151 149 
Dee, 171 146 149 147 


1928 Jan. 170 146 163 143 
Feb. 170 145 151 138 
March 171 145 152 140 
April 171 144 152 142 

May 172 147 154 142 

June 171 147 155 143 

July 173 146 152 






































21921 — 100. 21913 = 100. ® New series, in gold. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ™. 
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Austria : Statistische Nachrichten. 


The Austrian index numbers calculated in schellings with December 1925 = 
100 as base have now been replaced in these tables by new series calculated in 
gold crowns with July 1914 = 100 as base. 


Wage Rates and Retail Food Prices 
in Various Cities 


The following tables give wage and price statistics in various cities 
for June 1928, in continuation of corresponding tables published 
in previous numbers of the Review. Information is given for 12 cities 
for wages and 16 for prices, the figures, which relate as a rule to the 
beginning of the month, having been generally supplied to the 


International Labour Office by the Department of the Central Govern- 
ment or of the Municipality which compiles these data. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of adult workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at 
ordinary time rates. Cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances 
paid in certain cities are as far as possible included. The data are not 
in all cases strictly comparable. For some cities minimum rates are 
given, and the rates actually paid are in certain cases somewhat higher. 

Table II gives average retail prices of the foodstuffs generally consumed 
by wage earners and their families. The data are not strictly comparable 
from city to city owing to possible differences in the quality or grade of 
the article quoted. 

These statistics are primarily collected for the purpose of calculating 
the index numbers of real wages which appear in the Review at quarterly 
intervals. They are, however, also of interest in showing changes in 
the level of wages and of food prices from month to month. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
eontinues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


INTERNATIONAL 
€zechoslovakia-Turkey 


Obchodni imluva mezi republikou Ceskoslovenskou a republikou Tureckou; 
Dano v Angove 31 kvetna 1927. 

Convention commerciale entre la République Tchécoslovaque et la République 
Turque faite 4 Angora ie 31 mai 1927. 

(Sb. z. a n., 1928, Castka 15, c. 40, p. 203.) 


CHILE 


Decreto nimero 2557. — Aprueba el Reglamento para la aplicacién de los 
articulos 9, 10 y 52 de la ley numero 4144. 24 de Noviembre de 1927. (Diario Oficial 
de Chile, 1927, No. 14930, p. 4668.) 

[Decree No. 2557, to approve the regulations issued under sections 9. 10, and 
52 of Act No. 4144. Dated 24 November 1927. 

{Section 38 : In nitrate undertakings, at least 75 per cent of the wage-earning 
employees and 50 per cent. of the salaried employees must be Chilians.] 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Ocsterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Oomercio e Industria; O. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; 8.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. . 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Ozecho- 
slovak Republic); L. 8S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dne 17. prosince 1927 o hranici prijmu vylucujici z naroku na duchod 
valecnych poskozencu. (Sb. z. a n., 1927, Castka 83, c. 179, p. 2559.) 

[Act respecting the income limit for the granting of pensions to persons disabled 
in the war. Dated 17 December 1927.] 

Zakon ze dne 17. prosince 1927 o prodlouzeni tcinnosti a doplnenf z4kona o 
mimordadnych opatrenich bytové péce. (Sb. z. a n., 1927, Castka 83, c. 183, p. 2562.) 

[Act to prolong the operation of the Act respecting extraordinary measures 
for the provision of dwellings, and to supplement the said Act. Dated 17 Decem- 
ber 1927.] 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 20. sprosince 1927 o dalsim poskytovani drahotnich pri- 
platki k urazovym duchodum. (Sb. z. a n., 1927, Castka 83, c. 184, p. 2562.) 

{Order respecting the continuance of the grant of cost-of-living bonuses on 
accident pensions. Dated 20 December 1927.] 

Vladni narizeni ze dne 20. prosince 1927 o thrade drahotnich pridavku k ducho- 
dum podle za4kona o pensijnim pojisteni. (Sb. z. a n., 1927, Castka 83, c. 186, p. 2563. 

[Order respecting the provision of moneys to pay cost-of-living bonuses on 
pensions under the Pension Insurance Acts. Dated 20 December, 1927.] 


DENMARK 


Bekendtgérelse af Ministeriet for Industri, Handel og Séfart om Aendring i 
Bekendtgorelse Nr. 106 af 28. Februar 1921 angaaende Tilsyn med Skibe. 28. Decem- 
ber 1927. Nr. 321. (Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 45, p. 1563.) 

[Notification of the Minister of Commerce, Industry, and Shipping to amend 
Notification No. 106 of 28 February 1921, respecting the inspection of shipping. 
Dated 28 December 1927.] 


FRANCE 


Loi relative au contrat passé entre les compagnies d’assurances et leurs agents. 
Du 16 décembre 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 292, p. 12682.) 

Décret relatif aux commissions prévues aux articles 13, 14 et 15 de la loi du 
26 avril 1924 sur l’emploi obligatoire des mutilés suivi d’un arrété fixant le tarif 
de remboursement des frais de déplacement de certains membres de ces commissions. 
Du 10 novembre 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 262, p. 11576.) 


MEXICO 
Coahuila de Zaragoza 


Decreto no. 687 : Reformas y adiciones a la ley organica de las Juntas. 27 de 
abril de 1927. (Crénica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo (Argen- 
tina), 1928, No. 120, p. 2309.) 

[Decree No. 687, to amend and supplement the Act (of 12 March 1926) to set 
up conciliation and arbitration boards. Dated 27 April 1927.] 


Estado de Jalisco 


* Decreto no. 3240, que reforma la Ley del Trabajo. 13 de junio de 1927. 
[Decree No. 3240, to amend the Labour Act. Dated 13 June 1927.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 


Verordnung zur Ausfihrung der Abrede zwischen der Regierungskommission 
des Saargebietes und der Deutschen Regierung aber Angelegenheiten der Sozial- 
versicherung des Saargebietes vom 13. Oktober 1927 (Amtsblatt, S. 235). Vom 
30. Mai 1928. Nr. 297. (Amtsblatt, 1928, No. 23, p. 535.) 
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MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Palestine 


Rules made under section 9 of the Steam Boilers Ordinance, 1926. Dated 
28 March 1928. (Official Gazette of the Government of Palestine, 1928, No. 209, 
p. 183.) 


An Ordinance to provide for the settlement of land and registration of title 
thereon. (Land Settlement Ordinance.) No. 99 of 1928. Dated 30 May 1928. 
(Official Gazette of the Government of Palestine, 1928, No. 212, p. 261.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Norway -Austria 


Avtale mellem Norge og Osterrike om ophevelse av passviseringsplikten. Den 
8 februar 1928. (Overenskomster med fremmede Stater, 1928, No. 2, p. 48.) 

[Agreement between Norway and Austria respecting the abolition of passport 
visas. Dated 8 February 1928.] 


ALBANIA 


Dekret mbi zbatimin e rregullores aé pensjoneve. 7 Prill 1928. (Fletorja Zyrtare, 
1928, No. 37, p. 1.) 
[Decree to issue regulations under the Pensions Act. Dated 7 April 1928.] 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 


Decreto de la Provincia de Buenos Aires, reglamentario de las Leyes Nos. 11278 
y 11337 (referentes al pago de los salarios 0 sueldos). 10 de febrero de 1928. (Crénica 
Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, 1928, No. 120, p. 2287.) 

[Decree of the Province of Buenos Aires issuing regulations under Acts 
Nos. 11278 and 11337 (relating to the payment of wages or salaries). Dated 
10 February 1928.] 
AUSTRALIA 

Queensland 


A Proclamation to provide that “* The Electrical Workers Act of 1927’ shall 
come into operation on 2 April 1928. Assented to 28 March 1928. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 1928, Vol. CXXX, No. 93, p. 1193.) 

Amended Regulation under ‘‘The Unemployed Workers Insurance Actsg 
1922 to 1927’: contributions to Fund. Assented to 24 April 1928. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 1928, Vol. CX XX, No. 120, p. 1431.) 


Territory of Papua 


Statutory Rules No. 3 of 1928 made under the Native Crown Servants Ordi- 
nance, 1897-1917. Dated 19 March 1928. (Territory of Papua Government Gazette 
1928, Vol. XXIII, No. 6, p. 51.) 


Western Australia 


Regulation 5A under the Inspection of Scaffolding Act, 1924 (as amended). 
Assented to 24 April 1928. (Government Gazette of W. A., 1928, No. 20, p. 1025.) 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung vom 13. Juni 1928 
iiber die Wahl der Betriebsrate. (B.G.BI., 1928, 45. Stick, No. 143, p. 1165.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir Soziale Verwaltung vom 13. Juni 
1928 tiber die Verwendung der Betriebsratsumlagen. (B.G.BI., 1928, 45. Stick, 
No. 144, p. 1174.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir Soziale Verwaltung vom 13. Juni 1928, 
womit die Vollzugsanweisung vom 11. Juli 1919, St.G.BI. Nr. 365, iber die Geschafts- 
ordnung und Geschaftsfihrung der Betriebsrate abgeandert wird. (B.G.BI., 1928, 
45. Stiick, No. 146, p. 1175.) 
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Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir Soziale Verwaltung vom 13. Juli 1928, 
womit die Vollzugsanweisung vom ‘22. Juli 1919, St.G.Bl. Nr. 394, iber die Revision 
der Gebarung der Betriebsrate abgeandert wird. (B.G.BI., 1928, 45. Stiick, No. 144, 
p. 1174.) 


BELGIUM 


Loi du 30 mai 1928 modifiant l’article 111 de la loi du 9 juillet 1926 sur les 
eonseils de prud’hommes. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 153, p. 2546.) 

Arrété royal du 30 janvier 1928, concernant : Loi du 20 juillet 1927. — Compleé- 
ment de pension. — Octroi aux vieillards hospitalisés dans un hospice public ou 
privé. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 46, p. 492.) 

Arrété royal fixant la cotisation de garantie 4 percevoir en 1928 pour l’exercice 
1927. (Loi du 24 décembre 1903 sur la réparation des dommages résultant des 
accidents du travail.) Du 21 mai 1928. (Moniteur Belge, 1928, No. 165, p. 2734.) 


CANADA 
Alberta ’ . 


An Act to make provision for the supervision of co-operative marketing associ- 
ations and co-operative societies. 18 Geo. V, ch. 5. Assented to 21 March 1928. 
(Statutes of Alberta, 1928, p. 19.) 

An Act respecting the Alberta Women’s Bureau. 18 Geo. V, ch. 13.. Assented 
to 21 March 1928. (Statutes of Alberta, 1928, p. 47.) 

An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund). 18 Geog 
V, ch. 38. Assented to 21 March 1928. (Statutes of Alberta, 1928, p. 119.) 

An Act to amend the Boilers Act. 18 Geo. V, ch. 40. Assented to 21 March 
1928. (Statutes of Alberta, 1928, p. 131.) 

An Act to amend the Building Trades Protection Act. 18 Geo. V, ch. 41. 
Assented to 21 March 1928. (Statutes of Alberta, 1928, p. 133.) 

An Act respecting the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada and 
labour disputes within the jurisdiction of the Province. 18 Geo. V, ch. 42. Assented 
to 21 March 1928. (Statutes of Alberta, 1928, p. 135.) 

An Act to amend the Woodmen’s Lien Act. 18 Geo. V, ch. 43. Assented to 
21 March 1928. (Statutes of Alberta, 1928, p. 137.) 

An Act for the better securing of the payment of wages to workers in coal] mines. 
18 Geo. V, ch. 46. Assented to 21 March 1928. (Statutes of Alberta, 1928, p. 143.) 


Saskatchewan 


An Act to amend the Civil Service Superannuation Act, 1927. 18 Geo. V, ch. 7. 
Assented to 7 March 1928. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928, p. 13.) 

An Act respecting the superannuation of employees of the Department of 
Telephones and Telegraphs. 18 Geo. V, ch. 8. Assented to 7 March 1928. (Statutes 
of Saskatchewan, 1928, p. 16.) 

An Act respecting the Department of Railways, Labour and Industries, 18 Geo. 
V, ch. 11. Assented to 7 March 1928. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928, p. 27.) 

An Act to amend the City Act, 1926. 18 Geo. V, ch. 35. Assented to 7 March 
1928. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928, p. 96.) 

[Section 9 (7): Adds to duties of city councils the regulation and licensing of 
electrical workers and the inspection and authorisation of electrical installations.] 

An Act respecting co-operative associations. 18 Geo. V, ch. 54. Assented to 
7 March 1928. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928, p. 272.) 

An Act to provide for old-age pensions. 18 Geo. V, ch. 75. Assented to 7 March 
1928. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928, p. 353.) 

An Act to amend the Threshers’ Lien Act, 1925. 18 Geo. V, ch. 82. Assented 
to 7 March 1928. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928, p. 367.) 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon zo dna 25. januaéra 1928, ktorym sa meni a doplnuje vseobecny bansky 
zakon (obecny horni zAkon) zo dna 23. maja 1854, c. 146 r. z., pre Slovensko a 
Podkarpatsku Rus. (Sb. z. a n., 1928, Castka 8, No. 24, p. 140.) 

[Act to amend and supplement the General Mining Act of 23 May 1854 for 
Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia. Dated 25 January 1928. (Payment of 
wages.)] 

Zakon ze dne 28 brezna 1928 o stavebnim ruchu. (Sb, z. a n., 1928, Castka 16, 
No. 43, p. 235.) 

{Act for the encouragement of building. Dated 28 March, 1928.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des § 25 Abs. 3 und § 28 des Versorgungsgesetzes. 
Vom 17. April 1928. Nr. 25. (Gesetzbl. fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1928, No. 11, 
p. 45.) 

Verordnung iiber versicherungsfreie Dienstleistungen in der Seeschiflahrt. Yom 
17. April 1928. Nr. 26. (Gesetzbl. fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1928, No. 11, p. 46.) 

Verordnung iiber Jahresarbeitsverdienste (Durchschnittsheuern) in der See- 
Unfallversicherung nach der Reichsversicherungsordnung. Vom 27. April 1928. 
(Gesetzbl. fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1928, No. 12, p. 49.) 

Verordnung zum Schutz der Pressluftarbeiter. Vom 30.’April 1928. (Gesetzbl. 
fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1928, No. 13, p. 53.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Angestelltenversicherungsgesetzes. Vom 
15. Mai 1928. Nr. 32. (Gesetzbl. fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1928, No. 14, p. 69.) 


\ 


DENMARK 
Laws 


Lov om midlertidig Aendring af og Tillaeg til Lov af 15. Maj 1875 om Tilsyn 
med fremmede og rejsende m.m. 31. Marts 1928. Nr. 57. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, 
No. 8, p. 130.) 
gf [Act to amend provisionally and to supplement the Act of 15 May 1875, respect- 
ing the supervision of aliens, migrants, etc. Dated 31 March 1928.] 

Lov om Aendring i Lov Nr. 50 af 28. Februar 1916 om Sénaeringen m.m. 
31. Marts 1928. Nr. 73. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 11, p. 205.) 

4 [Act to amend Act No. 50 of 28 February 1916, respecting the sea service. 
Dated 31 March 1928.] 

Lov om Aendring af Lov Nr. 126 af 27. Juni 1927 om Statens Tjenestemaend. 
31. Marts 1928. Nr. 83. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 12, p. 235.) 

[Act to amend Act No. 126 of 27 June 1927 respecting State employees. Dated 
31 March 1928.] 

Lov om Politiets Ordning m.v. 31. Marts 1928. Nr. 84. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, 
No. 12, p. 238.) 

[Act respecting the organisation of the police force, etc. Dated 31 March 1928.] 

Lov for Faeréerne om Maegling i Arbejdsstridigheder. 31. Marts 1928. Nr. 86. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 12, p. 249.) 

[Act for the Faroe Islands respecting conciliation in industrial disputes. Dated 
31 March 1928.] 

Normeringslov for Finansaaret 1928-29. 31. Marts 1928. Nr. 142. (Lovtidenden A, 
1928, No. 19, p. 823.) 

[Appropriation Act for the financial year 1928-1929. Dated 31 March 1928]. 

* Lov om Tillaeg til Lov gf 30. Juni 1922 om Lukketid for Butikker og Lagre 
m.v. Den 4. April 1928. Nr. 114. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 15, p. 614.) 

[Act to supplement the Act of 30 June 1922 respecting closing hours for shops, 
stores, etc. Dated 4 April 1928.] 
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Lov om Tilskud og Laan af Arbejdsléshedsfonden til Kommuner of anerkendte 
Arbejdsléshedskasser. 4. April 1928. Nr. 124. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 16, 
p. 628.) 

[Act respecting grants in aid and loans from the Unemployment Fund to 
communes and recognised unemployment funds. Dated 4 April 1928.] 


Lov om Aendringer i Lov Nr. 77 af 19. April 1907 om elektriske Staerkstréms- 
anlaeg. 20. April 1928. Nr. 146. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 19, p. 851.) 

[Act to amend Act No. 77 of 19 April 1907 respecting high-tension electrical 
instailations. Dated 20 April 1928.} 


Orders 


Bekendtgérelse af en mellem Danmark og Schweiz truffet Aftale om Ligebe- 
handling af de to Landes Statsborgere med Hensyn til Arbejdsléshedsforsikring. 
9. Februar 1928. Nr. 22. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 2, p. 23.) 

[Notification of the Minister of the Interior respecting the Agreement between 
Denmark and Switzerland for equality of treatment of the nationals of the two 
States in respect of unemployment insurance. Dated 9 February 1928.] 

Bekendtgérelse angaaende en under 2. Januar 1928 i Madrid afsluttet Handels- 
og Skibsfartskonvention med dertil hérende Slutprotokol og Tillaegsprotokol. 
2. Marts 1928. Nr. 44. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 6, p. 75.) 

[Notification of the Minister of Foreign Affairs respecting the Treaty of Com- 
merce and Shipping signed in Madrid on 2 January 1928, with the protocol and 
annex thereto. Dated 2 March 1928.] 

Bekendtgérelse om Radioanlaeg og Radiotjeneste i Skibe. 5. Marts 1928 
Nr. 51. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 7, p. 92.) 

[Notification of the Minister of Industry, Commerce, and Shipping respecting 
wireless apparatus and wireless operators in ships. Dated 5 March 1928.] 

Bekendtgérelse angaaende naermere Forskrifter for Laste- og Lossemidler 
m.m. 10. Marts 1928. Nr. 55. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 7, p. 126.) 

[Notification of the Minister of Industry, Commerce, and Shipping to issue 
regulations for loading and discharging appliances, etc. Dated 10 March 1928.] 

Anordning om Lempelser i Sémandslov af 1. Maj 1923 for saa vidt angaar Fae- 
réerne. 17. Marts 1928. Nr. 67. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 10, p. 156.) 

[Instructions for the adaptation of the Seamen’s Act of 1 May 1923 to the Faroe 
Islands. Dated 17 March 1928.] 

Bekendtgérelse om Pastvang samt om Arbejds- og Opholdstilladelse og Anmel- 
delsespligt for Udlaendinge. 31. Marts 1928. Nr. 59. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 8. 
p. 133.) 

[Notification of the Minister of Justice respecting the compulsory production 
of passports.and respecting permits for employment and residence and the duty of 
aliens to register themselves. Dated 31 March 1928.] 


Bekendtgérelse af Lov om Sénaering af 28. Februar 1916 med senere Aendringer. 
31. Marts 1928. Nr. 74. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 11, p. 212.) 

[Notification of the Act of 28 February 1916 respecting the sea service, with the 
subsequent amendments thereof. Dated 31 March 1928.] 


Kgl. Anordning angaaende den Séfart, der kraeves for at opnaa Styrmands- 
bevis og for at kunne indstilles til Styrmandseksamen. 31. Marts 1928. Nr. 75. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 11, p. 226.) 

[Royal Order respecting the experience in navigation required of candidates 
for a mate’s certificate and for admission to the examination for mates. Dated 
31 March 1928.] 


Bekendtgiérelse af Ministeriet for Industrie, Handel og Séfart om Laegeunder- 
ségelse af Skibsmandskab. 31. Marts 1928. Nr. 76. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 11, 
p. 228.) ° 

[Notification of the Minister of Industry, Commerce, and Shipping respecting 
the medical examination of the crews of vessels. D&ted 31 March 1928.] 


Bekendtgiérelse om Aendringer i Bekendtgérelse af 15. December 1917 om 
Godkendelse af Priéver for Elektroinstallatérer i Henhold til § 4 i Lov Nr. 77 af 
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19. April 1907 om elektriske Staerkstrémsanlaeg. 22. April 1928. Nr. 148. (Lovti- 
denden A, 1928, No. 20, p. 853.) 

[Notification of the Minister of Public Works to amend the Notification of 
15 December 1917 to authorise tests for electrical fitters in pursuance of section 4 
of Act No. 77 of 19 April 1907 respecting high-tension electrical installations. 
Dated 22 April 1928.] 


Bekendtgérelse angaaende en mellem Danmark og Nederlandene afsluttet 
Overenskomt om Arbejderulykkesforsikring. 24. April 1928. Nr. 149. (Lovtiden- 
den A, 1928, No. 20, p. 854.) 

[Notification of the Convention respecting industrial accident insurance con- 
eluded between Denmark and the Netherlands. Dated 24 April 1928.] 


Bekendtgérelse af en af den internationale Arbejdskonference i Genéve 1925 
vedtagen Konvention om Ligeberettigelse for inden- og udenlandske Arbejdere i 
Henseende til Ulykkestilfaelde, indtrufne under Arbejdet. 27. April 1928. Nr. 155. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 21, p. 865.) 

{Notification of the Draft Convention concerning equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
adopted at the International Labour Conference at Geneva in 1925. Dated 27 April 
1928.] 


Bekendtgérelse om Lempelser i Sénaeringslovens Regler om Styrmaend i 
Fiskerfartéjer. 3. Maj 1928. Nr. 157. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 22, p. 877.) 

[Notification of the Minister of Industry, Commerce, and Shipping respecting 
modifications in the provisions of the Act respecting the sea service which relate 
to mates in fishing vessels. Dated 3 May 1928.] 

Bekendtgoérelse af Lov Nr. 77 af 19. April 1907 om elektriske Staerkstrémsan- 
laeg aendret i Overensstemmelse med Lov Nr. 146 af 20. April 1928. 11. Maj 1928. 
Nr. 161. (Lovtidenden A, 1928, No. 22, p. 889.) 

[Notification of Act No. 77 of 19 April 1907 respecting high-tension electrical 
installations, as amended by Act No. 146 of 20 April 1928. Dated 11 May 1928.]. 


ECUADOR 


Ley de Jubilacién, Montepio Civil, Ahorro y Cooperativa. 8 de Marzo de 1928 
(Registro Oficial, 1928, No. 590, p. 6093.) 

{Act respecting superannuation allowances, pensions, savings, and mutual aid. 
Dated 8 March 1928.] 

Decreto. Estatutos de la Caja de Pensiones. 27 de Marzo de 1928. (Registro 
Oficial, 1928, No. 605, p. 6281.) 

[Decree to issue the rules of the Pension Fund. Dated 27 March 1928.] 


EGYPT 


Arrété portant modification a la liste des établissements incommodes, insalubres 
et dangereux. Du 29 avril 1928 (9 Zilkadek 1746). (J. O. égyptien, 1928, No. 40, 
p. 2.) 

Arrété modifiant l’article premier de l’arrété du 3 juillet rendant obligatoire 
l’emploi d’un appareil spécial, dans les usines d’égrenage, pour le traitement des 
balayures provenant de l’égrenage du coton. Du 5 mai 1928 (15 Zilkadek 1346). 
(J. O. égyptien, 1928, No. 41, p. 1.) 


ESTONIA 


Vabariigi Valitsuse poolt 18. aprillil 1928 a. vastu véetud Maascaduse taien- 
damise ja muutmise seaduse elluviimise méaruse §§ 1, 2, 10 ja 13 muutmise ja 
tdiendamise miaarus. (Riigi Teataja, 1928, No. 34, p. 327.) 

{Order to amend and supplement sections 1, 2, 10, and 13 of the Order respect 
ing the administration of the Act to supplement and amend the Agrarian Act 
Dated 18 April 1928.] 

FRANCE 


Arrété du 1¢* mai 1928 relatif aux allocations en faveur de certaines catégories 
de titulaires de rentes de l’assurance-accidents (Alsace et Lorraine). (J. O., 1928, 
No. 112, p. 5246.) 
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* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique déterminant les tolérances 
et exceptions prévues par les articles 17, 24, 25 et 26 du livre II du Code du travail. 
Du 5 mai 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 111, p. 5198; Erratum: No. 113, p. 5320.) 

[Travail de nuit des femmes et des enfants.] 


Décret du 23 mai 1928 accordant une réduction de l’Age minimum de la retraite 
aux personnels civils exécutant des services aériens. (J. O., 1928, No. 127, p. 5998.) 


Décret maintenant, pour l’année 1929, les taxes fixées par l’article premier 
de la loi du 30 juin 1924 et destinées 4 faire face au paiement des allocations 
temporaires instituées par la loi du 15 juillet 1922 en faveur de certaines catégo- 
ries de bénéficiaires de rentes au titre de la loi du 9 avril 1898 sur les accidents 
du travail. Du 31 mai 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 134, p. 6359.) 


Décret relatif au transfert au Trésor des cotisations versées aux institutions 
d’assurances sociales d’Alsace et de Lorraine pour le compte d’agents de ]’Etat 
devenus bénéficiaires du régime général des pensions. Du 5 juin 1928. (J. O., 
1928, No. 135, p. 6382.) 


Arrété fixant le taux des subventions 4 allouer aux bureaux publics de place- 
ment pour les opérations effectuées pendant le deuxiéme semestre 1927. Du 11 juin 
1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 138, p. 6502.) 

Arrété autorisant l’organisation du travail par relais dans les brasseries pour 
les opérations suivantes : brassage et refroidissement du moat, dans les brasseries 
faisant normalement deux brassins au plus par jour, et soutirage. Du 12 juin 1928. 
(J. O., 1928, No. 139, p. 6546.) 

Arrété fixant le taux des subventions a allouer aux caisses de secours contre 
le chémage involontaire pour le deuxiéme semestre 1927. Du 18 juin 1928. (J. O., 
1928, No. 143, p. 6713.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Freneh Cameroons 


Arrété du 7 avril 1928 modifiant les dispositions de l’article 6 de l’arrété dv 
13 janvier 1928 surl’immigration. (J. O. des territoires du Cameroun, 1928, No. 190, 
p. 272.) 


French Guinea 


Arrété fixant les conditions générales 4 imposer dans l’intérét de la sécurité 
et de la commodité publiques aux établissements dangereux, insalubres et incom- 
modes rangés dans la 3™e classe de l’arrété général du 28 avril 1927. (Du 2 avril 
1928. (J. O. de la Guinée frangaise, 1928, No. 648, p. 162.) 


French West Afriea 


Arrété promuiguant en Afrique-Occidentale francaise le décret du 24 avril 1928 
portant réglementation de 1’émigration et de la circulation des indigénes en Afrique- 
Occidentale francaise. No. 1240 A.P., du 13 mai 1928. (J. O. de l’Afrique-Occiden- 
tale francaise, 1928, No. 1236, p. 350.) 

Arrété du 13 mai 1928 portant réglementation de l’émigration et de la circula- 
tion des indigénes en Afrique-Occidentale francaise. No. 1241 A.P. (J. O. de 
l’Afrique-Occidentale francaise, 1928, No. 1236, p. 350.) 


GERMANY 


Gesetz iiber das Zusatzabkommen zu Artikel 20 des deutscn-litauischen Handels- 
vertrags vom 1. Juni 1923. Vom 30. April 1928. (R.G.BI., II, 1928, No. 24, p. 377.) 

[Grenziiberschreitung durch Arbeiter.] 

Verordnung itiber Weitergeltung von Uebergangsbestimmungen in der Krisen- 
unterstitzung. Vom 16. April 1928. (R.G.BI.. I, 1928, No. 18, p. 148.) 

Verordnung iiber die Bildung von Betriebsvertretungen nach dem Betriebs-- 
rategesetze vom 4. Februar 1920 im Bereiche des Reichswehrministeriums. Vom 
14, Mai 1928. (R.G.BI., I, 1928, No. 25, p. 395.) 

Verordnung iiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung der Grenzganger an der deutsch- 
schweizerischen Grenze. Vom 25. Mai 1928. (R.G.BI., I, 1928, No. 22, p. 157.) 
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GREECE 


Act No. 3460, to ratify the Legislative Decree of 29 October 1927 to ratify 
the Legislative Decree of 11 July 1925 respecting the tobacco industry and the 
insurance of persons employed therein. Dated 17 March 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, 
No. 47, p. 355.) 


Act No. 3467, to ratify the Legislative Decree of 15 October 1927 to ratify the 
Legislative Decree of 6 November 1926 to amend the Legislative Decree of 6 Novem- 
ber 1926 to amend and supplement the provisions respecting the organisation and 
duties of the services of the Labour Directorate of the Ministry of National Economy. 
Dated 21 March 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, No. 41, p. 305.) 


Act No. 3494 to ratify the Legislative Decree to ratify and amend the Legislative 
Decree of 10 March 1926 to establish a benefit fund for ex-employees ofthe postal, 
telegraph, and telephone services. Dated 23 April 1928. (Eph. Kyb , 1928, No. 67, 
p. 508.) 


Act No. 3496 to ratify the Legislative Decree to ratify and amend the Legis- 
lative Decree respecting loans from the Post Office Savings Bank to employees n 
the postal, telegraph and telephone services. Dated 23 April 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 
1928, No. 67, p. 511.) 


Decree to amend the Decree of 5 May 1926 to establish a benefit fund for vehicle 
workers in the provinces of Greece. Dated 26 March 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, No. 63, 
p. 483.) 


Decree to amend the Decree of 26 April 1926 respecting the operations of the 
Tobacco Workers’ Insurance Fund, as amended. Dated 21 April 1928. 


HONDURAS 


Decreto Nam. 64. Ley de Retiro y Jubilacién de los maestros de ensefianza 
primaria. 23 de Febrero de 1928. (La Gaceta, 1928, No. 7579, p. 433.) 
[Decree No. 64: Act respecting superannuation allowances and pensions for 


teachers in elementary schools. Dated 23 February 1928.] 


HUNGARY 


1928 évi XV. Térvénycikk az 1919, évben, Washingtonban tartott Nemzet- 
kézi Munkaiigyi Egyetemes Ertekezlet altal a munkahiany targydban, tervezet 
alakjaban elfogadott nemzetkézi egyezmény becikkelyezésérél. 1928. évi aprilis 
hé 24-an. (Orszagos Térvénytar, 1928, 8. szam, p. 253.) 

[Act No. XV of 1928, to ratify the Draft Convention concerning unemployment 
adopted at the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation held 
at Washington in 1919. Dated 24 April 1928.] 


1928. évi XVII. Térvénycikk az 1921. évben, Genfben tartott Nemzetkézi 
Munkaigyi Egyetemes Ertekezlet Altal a szénmunkara vagy fiitémunkara bocsat- 
hato fiatalkoriak legkisebb életkoranak megallapitasa targyaban, tervezet alak- 
jaban elfogadott nemzetkézi egyezmény becikkelyezésérél. 1928. évi aprilis hé 
24-an. (Orszagos Térvénytar, 1928, 8. szam, p. 259.) 

[Act No. XVII of 1928, to ratify the Draft Convention fixing the minimum 
age for the admission of young persons to employment as trimmers or stokers, 
adopted by the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation held 
at Geneva in 1921. Dated 24 April 1928.] 


1928. évi XVIII. Térvénycikk az 1921. évben, Genfben tartott Nemzetkézi 
Munkaiigyi Egyetemes Ertekezlet Altal a hajékon alkalmazott gyermekek és fiatal- 
kordakk6telezé orvosi vizsgélata targyaban, tervezet alakjAban elfogadott nemzet- 
k6zi egyezmény becikkelyezésérél. 1928. évi aprilis hé 24-4n. (Orszagos Térvény- 
tar, 1928, 8. szam, p. 262.) 

[Act No. XVIII of 1928, to ratify the Draft Convention concerning the compul- 
sory medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea, adopted 
by the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation held at 
Geneva in 1921. Dated 24 April 1928.] 
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ICELAND 


Lég um vidauka vid lég nr. 79, 14. nov. 1917, um sabyktir um lokunartima 
sélubuda i kaupstédum. 7. mai 1928. No. 12. (Stjornartidindi, 1928, p. 42.) 

[Act to supplement Act No. 79 of 14 November 1917 respecting Orders concern- 
ing the closing hour for shops in market towns. Dated 7 May 1928.] 

* Hjuslég. 7. mai 1928. No. 22. (Stjornartidindi, 1928, p. 54.) 

{Servants Act. Dated 7 May 1928.] 

* Lég um eftirlit med verksmidjum og vjelum. 7. mai 1928. No. 24. (Stjor- 
nartidindi, 1928, p. 63.) 

[Act respecting the inspection of factories and machinery. Dated 7 May 1928.] 

* Lég um breyting a légum nr. 44, fra 27. juni 1925, um slysatryggingar. 
7. mai 1928. No. 44. (Stjornartidindi, 1928, p. 106.) 

[Act to amend Act No. 44 of 27 June 1925 respecting accident insurance. Dated 
7 May 1928.] 

* Lég um breyting a légum nr. 53, fra 27. juni 1921, um hvildartima haseta 
aislenskum botnvérpuskipum. 7. mai 1928. No. 45. (Stjornartidindi, 1928, p. 107.) 

[Act to amend Act No. 53 of 27 June 1921 respecting the hours of rest of the 
crews of Icelandic trawlers. Dated 7 May 1928.] 

Lég um atvinnuleysisskyrslur. 7. mai 1928. No. 57. (Stjornartidindi, 1928, 
p. 137.) 

[Act respecting unemployment data. Dated 7 May 1928.] 

Lég um samstjorn tryggingastofnana landsins. Nr. 65. 7. mai 1928. No. 65. 
(Stjornartidindi, 1928, p. 216.) 

[Act respecting the joint management of the insurance institutions in Iceland. 
Dated 7 May 1927.] 

INDIA 


An Act further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, in order to 
vest in the Governor-General in Council the control of matters covered by that 
Act. No. VI of 1922. Assented to 27 March 1928. (Gazette of India, 31 March 1928, 
No. 13, p. 12.) 

Notification No. 1—1424 under section 32 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923 (VIII of 1923): amendment in the Workmen’s Compensation Rules, 
1924. Assented to 30 March 1928. (Gazette of India, 1928, No. 14, p. 407.) 


ITALY 

Laws 

Legge 17 maggio 1928, n. 1127. Conversioné in legge del R. decreto-legge 14 aprile 
1927, n. 616, che reca nuove norme per agevolare l’industria della pesca. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1592.) (G. U., 1928, No. 133, p. 2448.) 

[Act No. 1127, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 616 of 14 April 1927 to issue new 
rules for the encouragement of the fishing industry. Dated 17 May 1928.] 

Legge 17 maggio 1928, n. 1148. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
23 ottobre 1927, n. 2093, contenente modificazioni ed aggiunte alle norme che rego- 
lano l’Opera di previdenza dei personali civile e militare dello Stato. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 1615.) (G. U., 1928, No. 134, p. 2467.) 

[Act No. 1148, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 2093 of 23 October 1927 to amend 
and supplement the regulations for the Provident Fund for the civil and military 
employees of the State. Dated 17 May 1928.] 

Legge 17 maggio 1928, n. 1149. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 23 otto- 
bre 1927, n. 2130, concernente la rappresentanza dell’ Associazione generale fascista 
del pubblico impiego nel Comitato centrale dell’ Istituto nazionale per le case degli 
impiegati statali. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1616.) (G. U., 1928, No. 134, p. 2467.) 

[Act No. 1149 to ratify Legislative Decree No. 2130 of 23 October 1927 respect- 
ing the representation of the General Fascist Association of Public Servants on 
the central committee of the National Institution for the Housing of State 
Employees. Date d17 May 1928.} 

Legge 20 maggio 1928, n. 1130. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
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3 novembre 1927, n. 2107, concernente le norme per l’impianto di stabilimenti 
industriali. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1605.) (G. U., 1928, No. 134, p. 2464.) 

[Act No. 1130, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 2107 of 3 November 1927 respect- 
ing the rules for the equipment of industrial establishments. Dated 20 May 1928.] 


Legge 20 maggio 1928, n. 1132. Conversione in legge, con modificazioni, del 
R. decreto-legge 27 ottobre 1927, n. 2055, che istituisce l’assicurazione obbligatoria 
contro la tubercolosi. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1606.) (G. U., 1928, No. 134, 
p. 2464.) 

[Act No. 1132, to ratify and amend Legislative Decree No. 2055 of 27 October 
1927 to institute compulsory insurance against tuberculosis. Dated 20 May 1928.] 


Orders 


Regio decreto 5 febbraio 1928, n. 577. Approvazione del testo unico delle leggi e 
delle norme giuridiche, emanate in virtd dell’ art. 1, n. 3, della legge 31 gennaio 1926, 
n. 100, sulla istruzione elementare, postelementare, e sulle sue opere di integrazione. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1195.) (G. U., 1928, No. 95, p. 1725.) 

[Royal Decree No. 577, to approve the consolidated text of the Acts and the 
legal rulings issued under section 1, No. 3, of Act No. 100 of 31 January 1926 
respecting elementary and higher education and the organisations to supplement 
the same. Dated 5 February 1928.] 


Decreto ministeriale 28 febbraio 1928. Indennita dovuta per la campagna 1928, 
nei casi d’infortunio sul lavoro ai palombari adibiti alla pesca delle spugne. (Bollet~ 
tino Ufficiale (Governo della Cirenaica), 1928, No. 3, p. 148.) 

[Ministerial Decree respecting the compensation for industrial accidents due 
during the 1928 season to divers engaged in sponge fishing. Dated 28 February 
1928.] 

Decreto ministeriale 28 febbraio 1928-VI, che stabilisce per l’anno 1928 le inden- 
nita dovute nei casi d’infortuni sul lavoro ai palombari adibiti alla pesca delle 
spugne nelle acque della Tripolitania e Cirenaica. (Bollettino Ufficiale (Governo 
della Tripolitania), 1928, No. 9, p. 478.) 

[Ministerial Decree to fix for 1928 the compensation for industrial accidents 
due to divers engaged in sponge fishing in Tripolitanian and Cyrenaican waters. 
Dated 28 February 1928.] 

Regio decreto-legge 18 marzo 1928, n. 831. Provvedimenti a favore dell’ Ente 
edilizio per i mutilati ed invalidi di guerra. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1263.) 
(G. U., 1928, No. 99, p. 1824.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 831, for the encouragement of the building society for 
persons disabled in the war. Dated 18 March 1928.] 


Regio decreto-legge 9 aprile 1928, n. 696. Modificazioni al R. decreto-legge 
9 gennaio 1927, n. 5, concernente la istituzione dell’ Opera nazionale Balilla per 
l’assistenza e l’educazione fisica e morale della gioventi. (Numero di pubblicazione : 
1109.) (G. U., 1928, No. 88, p. 1576.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 696, to amend Legislative Decree No. 5 of 9 January 
1927 respecting the establishment of the National Balilla for the assistance and 
physical and moral education of the young. Dated 9 April 1928. (Prohibits existence 
of any other organisations, even temporary ones, for the same purposes as the 
Balilla — inter alia, technical education and vocational guidance.)] 


Decreto ministeriale 11 aprile 1928. Varianti all’ elenco delle lavorazioni di 
breve durata e alle tabelle delle industrie con disoccupazione stagionale o di sosta. 
(G. U., 1928, No. 101, p. 1888.) 

[Ministerial Decree to amend the schedule of short-term undertakings and the 
schedule of industries in which unemployment is seasonal or recurrent. Dated 
11 April 1928.] 


Regio decreto 26 maggio 1928, n. 1104. Norme transitorie sui Consiglie gli 
Uffici provinciali dell’ economia. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1559.) (G. U., 1928, 
No. 129, p. 2378.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1104, to issue transitional regulations for the provincial 
economic councils and offices. Dated 26 May 1928.} 
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LATVIA 


Likums par socialo apgadibu. 1928. h. 13. aprili. Nr. 73. (Lik., 1928, 9. burtnica, 
p. 184.) 

[Act respecting public assistance. Dated 13 April 1928.] 

Noteikumi par kooperativu sabiedribu un to savienibu likvidaciju pec sleg- 
sanas ar tiesas lemumu. 1928. gada 12. aprili. Nr. 77. (Lik., 1928, 9. burtnica, 


p. 189.) 
[Order respecting the winding up of co-operative associations and federations 


thereof after they have been closed by a judicial order. Dated 12 April 1928.] 


LITHUANIA 


Lietuvos Valstybés Konstitucija. 1928 m. geguzés mén. 15 d. (Vyriausybés 
Zinios, 1928, No. 275, p. 1.) 

[Constitution of Lithuania. Dated 15 May 1928.] 

* Ligoniu kasu istatymo pakeitimas. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1928, No. 273, p. 5.) 

[Amendment of the Sick Funds Act. (Undated.)] 

Dvaru darbininku samdymo ir atstatymo istatymo nustatytai pasalpai gauti 
taisyklés. No. 1786. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 13 Juni 1928, No. 278, p. 1.) 

[Rules for the drawing of the benefit prescribed in the Act respecting the 
engagement and dismissal of agricultural workers. (Undated.)] 


MEXICO 


Reglamento del Registro Agrario. 24 de Abril de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 1928, 


16 de Mayo, No. 12, p. 3.) 
[Regulations for the Land Register. Dated 24 April 1928.] 


NETHERLANDS 


* Wet van den 12den Mei 1928, tot wijziging der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staats- 
blad, 1928, No. 166.) 

[Act to amend the Accidents Act, 1921. Dated 12 May 1928.] 

Wet van den 12den Mei 1928, tot wijziging van de Pensioenwet voor de Spoor- 
wegambtenaren 1925 (Staatsblad no. 294). (Staatsblad, 1928, No. 170.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 1925 respecting pensions for railway employees 
(Staatsblad, No. 294). Dated 12 May 1928.] 

Besluit van den 16den April 1928, bepalende de bekendmaking in het Staatsblad 
van het ontwerp-verdrag van Genéve, betreffende het verpflicht geneeskundig 
onderzoek van kinderen en jeugdige personen werkzaam aan boord van schepen 
(Staatsblad 1926, no. 186). (Staatsblad, 1928, No. 95.) 

[Decree to promulgate the Geneva Draft Convention concerning the compulsory 
medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea. Dated 16 April 
1928. ] 

* Besluit van den 16den April 1928, bepalende de bekendmaking in het Staats- 
blad van het op 23 October 1926 te Kopenhagen tusschen Nederland en Denemar- 
ken gesloten verdrag betreffende ongevallenverzekering (Staatsblad 1927, no. 409). 


(Staatsblad, 1928, No. 96.) 
[Decree to promulgate the Accident Insurance Treaty (Staatsblad, 1921, 


No. 409) concluded on 23 October 1926 at Copenhagen between the Netherlands 
and Denmark. Dated 16 April 1928.] 


NEW ZEALAND 


An Act to make Provision with respect to Public Finance and other Matters. 


No. 74 of 1927. Dated 5 December 1927. 
[Section 26: National Provident Fund (employers’ contributions). Section 34: 


employment of applicants for poor relief on relief works.] 
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NIGERIA 


Regulations made under the Railway Provident Fund Ordinance (Chap. 111). 
No. 8 of 1928. Assented to 2 April 1928. (Supplement to the Nigeria Gazette, 
No. 17, 5 April 1928.) 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 7 lutego 1928 r. o uzupel- 
nieniu ustawy o ochronie lokatorow. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 15, poz. 110, 
p. 205.) 

[Qrder of the President of the Republic to supplement the Tenant Protection 
Act. Dated 7 February 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 12 lutego 1928 r. w 
porozumieniu z Ministrem Skarbu, Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu, Ministrem Spraw 
Wewnetrznych, Ministrem Robot Publicznych, Ministrem Spraw Wojskowych, 
Ministrem Komunikacji i Ministrem Rolnictwa w sprawie uprawnienia robotnikéw 
sezonowych do kerzystania ze swiadczen zabezpieczeniowych w okresie sezonu 
martwego 1927/1928 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 21, poz. 186, p. 353.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Ministers of Finance, Commerce and Industry, the Interior, Public Works, War, 
Communications, and Agriculture, respecting the right of seasonal workers to draw 
insurance benefit during the off-season in 1927-1928. Dated 12 February 1928.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej oraz Ministra Przemyslu 
i Handlu z dnia 14 lutego 1928. r. w sprawie kaucyi przedsiebiorstw, trudniacych 
sie przewozem emigrantéw. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 21, poz. 187, p. 353.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, respecting the security to be furnished by 
emigrant carriers. Dated 14 February 1928.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 16 lutego 1928 r. sprawie 
przedluzenia okresu zasilkowego, wskazanego w ustepie 4 art. 5 ustawy z dnia 
18 lipca 1924 r. o zabezpieczeniu na wypadek bezrobocia w sezonie martwym 1927- 
1928 roku. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 18, poz. 158, p. 252.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic to prolong for 1927-1928 the period of 
unemployment benefit specified in the fourth paragraph of section 5 of the Act 
of 18 July 1924, which deals with insurance against cessation of work during the 
off-season. Dated 16 February 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 23 lutego 1928 r. w 
sprawie zmiany przepiséw, dotyczacych wyplaty swiadczen z powodu braku pracy 
w ubezpieczeniu pracownikéw umyslowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 21, 
poz. 188, p. 354.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to amend the provisions 
respecting the payment of unemployment benefit to intellectual workers. Dated 
23 February 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 27 lutego 1928 r. 
zmieniajace przepisy wykonawce pruskiego ministra spraw wewnetrznych do roz- 
porzadzenia z dnia 9 grudnia 1919 r. o przeciwdzialaniu nadzwyczajnemu brakowi 
mieszkan. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 30, poz. 286, p. 583.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to amend the Adminis- 
trative Regulations issued by the Prussian Minister of the Interior under the Order 
of 9 December 1919 respecting the combating of the exceptional shortage of housing. 
Dated 27 February 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 29 lutego 1928 r. w 
sprawie odroczenia terminu wejscia w zycie przepiséw o ubezpieczeniu emerytal- 
nem pracownikéw umyslowych odnosnie do nauczycieli niektérych prywatnych 
szk6l srednich. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 30, poz. 287, p. 583.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to postpone the date of 
coming into operation of the regulations for the pension insurance of intellectual 
workers in respect of teachers in certain private secondary schools. Dated 
29 February 1928.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 16 marca 1928 r. o 
umowie o prace robotnikéw. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 35, poz. 324, p. 691.) 
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[Order of the President respecting contracts of employment. Dated 16 March 
1928.] 

* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 16 marca 1928 r. o 
bezpieczenstwie i higjenie pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 35, poz. 325, p. 698.) 

[Order of the President respecting workers’ protection and industrial hygiene. 
Dated 16 March 1928.] 

* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 22 marca 1928 r. o 
sadach pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 37, poz. 350, p. 774.) 

[Order of the President respecting labour courts. Dated 22 March 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 5 maja 1928 r. w 
sprawie stowarzyszen 0 celach opieki spolecznej z siedziba w m. st. Warszawie. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 56, poz. 534, p. 1203.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting social welfare 
associations with headquarters in Warsaw. Dated 5 May 1928.] 

Oswiadczenie rzadowe z dnia 8 maja 1928 roku w sprawie wymiany dokumen- 
téw ratyfikacyjnych Konwencji Konsularnej miedzy Rzeczapospolita Polska a 
Republika Francuska podpisanej w Paryzu dnia 30 grudnia 1925 r. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1928, No. 56, poz. 529, p. 1201.) 

[Government Proclamation respecting the exchange of instruments of ratifi- 
cation of the Consular Agreement between the Polish and French Republics signed 
at Paris on 30 December 1925. Dated 8 May 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministr6w z dnia 29 maja 1928 r. o zmianach rozpor- 
zadzenia Rady Ministréw z dnia 29 marca 1926 r. o stosunku sluzbowym, uposazeniu 
i zaopatrzeniu emerytalnem pracownikéw Pocztowej Kasy Oszczednosci. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1928, No. 59, poz. 553, p. 1217.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to amend its Order of 29 March 1926 respect- 
ing the conditions of employment, pay and superannuation allowances for salaried 
employees of the Post Office Savings Bank. Dated 29 May 1928.] 


RUMANIA 


No. 716. — Regulamentul pentru supravegherea si controlul exploatarilor de 
petrol si gaze. 6 Aprilie 1928. (Monitorul Oficial, 1928, No. 123, p. 5040.) 

[Regulations for the supervision and control of oil and gas wells. Dated 6 April 
1928.] 

Decret regal no. 1.404. — Regulamentul serviciului medical C.F.R. 22 Mai 1928- 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1928, No. 114, p. 4679.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1404: regulations for the medical department of the 
Rumanian State Railways. Dated 22 May 1928.] 


SPAIN 


Real decreto disponiendo que la Caja de Socorros y Pensiones de Agentes y 
obreros ferroviarios, creada por Real decreto de 13 de Abril de 1927, se transforme 
en Caja de Socorros y Ahorros de aquellos Agentes que, teniendo devengados 
atrasos por trabajos en horas extraordinarias, desde 1° de Noviembre de 1921 a 
30 de Junio de 1926, estaban en activo servicio en esta ultima fecha. 2 de Mayo de 
1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 129, p. 749.) 

[Royal Decree to transform the Benefit and Pension Fund for railwaymen, 
established by Royal Decree of 13 April 1927 into a Benefit and Savings Fund 
for railwaymen to whom pay is due for overtime worked between 1 November 1921 
and 30 June 1926, and who were actually in employment at the latter date. Dated 
2 May 1928.] 

Real orden aprobando el Reglamento organico provisional para el régimen de los 
empleados municipales de los Ayuntamientos que no hayan dado cumplimiento a la 
obligacién que el articulo 248 del Estatuto municipal les impone. 14 Mayo de 1928. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 137, p. 898.) 

[Royal Order to approve the provisional service rules for municipal employees 
under town councils which have not yet complied with section 248 of the Municipal 
Regulations. Dated 14 May 1928.] 

Real orden disponiendo que el régimen econémico del cuerpo de Ingenieros 
Industriales, creado por Real orden de 2 de Marzo ultimo, sea el que se indica. 
. 31 de Mayo de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 165, p. 1475.) 
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[Royal Order to issue regulations for the corps of industrial experts established 
by the Royal Order of 2 March 1928. Dated 31 May 1928.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Regulations for the hours of work in the postal, telegraph, and telephone ser- 
vices of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. Dated 16 March 1928. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1928, No. 71-XXI.) 

Order to bring into operation the appended Act [the Industrial Act of 29 June 
1910] in the Zeta Province with the exception of the former districts of Berane and 
Metohia and the district of Boka Kotorska. Dated 18 March 1928. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1928, No. 84-X XVII.) 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts férordning angaende beskickningar och konsulat. Den 3 februari 
1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 49, p. 77.) 

[Royal Order respecting embassies and consulates. Dated 3 February 1928.] 

[Sections 43-52: Duties in respect of merchant shipping. Sections 53-56: 
Financial assistance of seamen and Swedish citizens in need.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende Andring i vissa delar av kungérelsen den 
11 november 1927 (n:r 411) med vissa féreskrifter i anledning av lagen om utlan- 
nings ratt att hari riket vistas. Den 5 april 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 
1928, No. 53, p. 95.) 

[Royal Notification to amend certain provisions of the Notification of 11 Novem- 
ber 1927 (No. 411), issuing regulations under the Act respecting the right of aliens 
to sojourn in Sweden. Dated 5 April 1928.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende undantag fér medborgare i Frankrike, 
Luxemburg och Ungern fran vissa bestammelser i lagen den 17 juni 1916 (n:r 235) 
om férsakring fér olycksfalli arbete. Den 20 april 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssam- 
ling, 1928, No. 96, p. 169.) 

[Royal Notification to grant nationals of France, Luxemburg, and Hungary 


exemption from certain provisions of Act No. 235 of 17 June 1916 respecting indus- 
trial accident insurance. Dated 20 April. 1928.] 


SWITZERLAND 
Basie Town 


Allgemeine Voliziehungsverordnung zum Gesetz betr. das Lehrlingswesen vom 
14. Juni 1906. Vom 3. April 1928. 

Beschluss des Regierungsrates betreffend den Betrieb der Autogaragen und 
-Werkstatten. Vom 15. Mai 1928. 

Verordnung iiber die Berufslehre der Damenschneider. Vom 22. Mai 1928. 

Verordnung iiber die Berufslehre der Metzgef. Vom 5. Juni 1928. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


An Ordinance to make ‘provision for the supply of seats for female shop 
assistants. No. 2. Assented to 10 March 1928. 


URUGUAY 


Resolucién del Ministerio de Obras piiblicas. Se autoriza la utilizacién de obre- 
ros menores de edad en la ejecucién de obras piblicas y se reglamenta el sueldo 
minimo que deben percibir. 8 de Mayo de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 1928, No. 6576, 
p. 252-A.) 

[Order of the Minister of Public Works to authorise the employment of young 
persons on public works and to fix the minimum wage to be paid them. Dated 
8 May 1928.] 

Resoluci6én. Se reglamenta el trabajo de los aprendices de los talleres de Obras 
Publicas. 8 de Mayo de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 1928, No. 6579, p. 272.) 

[Order of the Minister of Public Works respecting the employment of apprentices 
in the establishments of the Public Works Department. Dated 8 May 1928.] 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL POBLICATIONS 


International Labour Ofiice. Freedom of Associalion. Vol. 11. Great Britain, 
Irish Free State, France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Switzerland. Studies 
and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 29. Geneva, International 
Labour Office ; London, P. S. King, 1927. x11 + 413 pp. 5s. ; $1.25. 

The first volume of this study was analysed in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. XVII, No. 2, February 1928, p. 294. 

In each of the monographs contained in the second volume, an effort has been 
made to study not only the national legislation relating to trade unions in the 
country dealt with, but also the relevant legal decisions and administrative prac- 
tice and the actual position of trade unions. So far as the differences in the legal 
systems in force permit, the studies are based on a uniform scheme: the first part 
traces the history of the trade union movement and trade union law ; the second is 
devoted to the present legal status of associations ; the third deals with the possible 
forms of action by trade unions in the various departments of social and economic 
life and the limits of such action. The conclusion deals with the position of trade 
unions in law and in fact. A bibliography is included. 


Methods of Compiling Housing Statistics. Studies and Reports, Series N 
(Statistics), No. 13. Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King 
and Son, 1928. viir-+ 119 pp. 1s. 6d.; 40 cents. 

The question of the standardisation of housing statistics was broached before 
the war. The German and the Swiss unions of municipal statistical offices, as 
well as various learned societies, had been dealing with the matter for some consider- 
able time, but predominantly from a national point of view. The fourteenth 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, held in Berlin in 1907, was one of the first 
to consider these questions in their international aspect. Later, in 1913, at the 
fourteenth session of the International Statistical Institute, at Vienna, a report 
was presented on this subject, but no decision was taken. 

After the war, the question was placed on the agenda of the International 
Housing Congress, which was to have met in Rome in 1922, but this meeting did 
not take place. Finally, some years later, the International Union of Municipal- 
ities took up the question from its own standpoint, and requested the collaboration 
of the International Labour Office in preparing.a report on the standardisation 
of the various municipal statistics dealing with housing problems. The Inter- 
national Labour Office, which has always paid great attention to the problems of 
standardisation of statistical data, and which has closely followed all the questions 
relating to the housing of workers, promptly acceded to this request. In September 
1925, it laid before the Executive Committee of the International Union of Munici- 
palities, at its meeting in Paris, a preliminary memorandum, of which the present 
study is an expansion and development. 

In order to obtain information on the different municipal statistics in existence, 
the Office applied to the authorities in a number of large European cities, the greater 
number of which forwarded a very complete series of records. The Office has not, 
however, considered it possible to limit its analysis to municipal statistics only, as 
was suggested by the Union of Municipalities, since they form only part of existing 
housing statistics. Statistics compiled on a national basis have indeed considerably 
developed, and it is not possible to leave them out of account, especially since, 
by virtue of their national character, they represent a basis to which municipal 
statistics have or will have to be adapted. By the expression “‘ housing statistics ’’, 
therefore, is understood all statistics concerned directly with housing problems, 
and capable of throwing a light on housing policy. 
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The study comprises seven chapters dealing respectively with : general problems 
and methods of investigation ; statistics of dwellings (definition of a dwelling, classi- 
fication of dwellings) ; statistics of buildings with dwellings and of registered prop- 
erties with dwellings ; statistics of housing conditions ; statistics of rents ; statistics 
of the housing market ; statistics of fluctuations in total housing supply. 

A special chapter is devoted to the conclusions arrived at, while a list of official 
statistical reports relating to housing used in the preparation of the reports is given 
in the appendix. 


League of Nations. Economie Organisation. Report of the Economic Consultative 
Committee on its First Session, held in Geneva from 14 to 19 May 1928. Geneva, 1928. 
28 pp. 1s. ; $0.25. 


—— Eeonomie and Financial Section. Jnternational Slatistical Year-Book 
1927. Geneva, 1928. 227 pp. 

The first edition of the Jnternational Statistical Year-Book was published as 
one of the documents of the World Economic Conference in the spring of 1927 and 
contained data up to the end of 1925 or 1926. In the present edition, the figures 
have been brought up to the end of 1926 or 1927. The Year-Book contains chapters 

n: territory and population ; live stock ; production ; commerce, transport and 
communications ; public finance, currency statistics and prices. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Documents relating to Judgment 
No. 11(16 December 1927). Interpretation of Judgments Nos. 7 and 8 ( The Chorzow 
Factory). Series C. Acts and Documents relating to Judgments and Advisory 
Opinions given by the Court. No. 13. V. Twelfth (Ordinary) Session — -Decem- 
ber 1927). Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1928. 92 pp. 


Request for Advisory Opinion transmitted to the Court under the Resolution 
of the Council of the League of Nations of 5 June 1928, with the text of that Resolution. 
Interpretation of the Greco- Turkish Agreement of 1 December 1926. (Final Protocol, 
Article IV.) Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1928. 11 pp. 


Rights of Minorities in Upper Silesia (Minority Schools). Collection of 
Judgments. No. 12. Series A. No. 15, 26 April 1928. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 
1928. 88 pp. 


Special Agreement jor Arbitration signed at Paris on 19 April 1928 between 
the Governments of the French Republic and of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. (Case relative to certain questions concerning the payment of various Serbian 
loans floated in France.) Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1928. 13 pp. 


Actas de la Primera Conferencia Panamericana de Eugenesia y Homicultura de 
las Republicas Americanas. Celebrada en La Habana, Cuba, desde el 21 hasta el 
23 de Diciembre de 1927. Havana, 1928. 332 pp. 

This volume, published by the Cuban Government, contains the official 
documents of the first Pan-American Conference on Eugenics and Homiculture, held 
at Havana in December 1927. The texts are given in Spanish and in English. 
An appendix contains the final record of proceedings with the resolutions passed 
and a ‘‘ Project of Pan-American Code of Euanthropy ”’ 

An account of the proceedings of the Conference appeared in the Monthly 
Record of Migration for June-July 1928, p. 218. 


Baltie and International Maritime Conference. Annual Report 1927-1928 and 
Annual Report of the Documentary Council. 52 pp. 


Bureau de I’ Union internationale pour la protection des cuvres littéraires et 
artistiques. Rapport de gestion. Quarantiéme année, 1927. Berne, 1928. 7 pp. 


Report of the International Literary and Artistic Copyright Bureau for 1927. 


Bureau de I’ Union internationale pour la protection de la propriété industrielle. 
Rapport de gestion. Quarante-quatriéme année, 1927. Berne, 1928. 14 pp. 


Report of the International Industrial Copyright Bureau for 1927. 
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Chambre de Commerce internationale. La Chambre et le développement de la 
politique de la Conférence économique internationale. Mémorandum présenté au 
Comité consultatif de l’Organisation économique de la Société des Nations par la 
Délégation de la Chambre de Commerce internationale. Brochure No. 64. Paris, 
1928. 24 pp. 

Memorandum on the International Chamber of Commerce and the development 
of the policy discussed at the International Economic Conference, presented to 
the Consultative Committee of the Economic Organisation of the League of Nations. 


Comité International de la Croix-Rouge. © Annuaire international des Sociétés 
de la Croizx- Rouge, 1927. Geneva, 1928. 96 pp. 


International year-book of the Red Cross Societies, 1927. 


International Institute of Agriculture. Agriculture and the Resolutions of the 
International Economic Conference. Report presented by the President of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture to the first Session of the Economic Consultative 
Committee of the League of Nations (14 May 1928). Rome. 52 pp. 


Conseil international scientifique agricole. Résolutions adoptées a la 
premiére session, 7-12 novembre 1927. Rome. 94 pp. 

The International Scientific Council for Agriculture (C.1.S.A., or ‘*‘ Conseil 
international scientifique agricole ’’) is a body of experts, created in 1927 by the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. According to Article 2 of its 
constitution, its function is ‘‘to give advice to the Institute in order that the 
Institute may remain in continuous relation with scientific work in the sphere of 
agriculture and thus obtain the collaboration necessary to ensure the better 
carrying out of its task and the fulfilment of the functions which have been attri- 
buted to it under the Convention of 7 June 1905’. 

The Council comprises a number of committees, which may be summoned at 
any time separately. Membership of a committee is offered by the Institute to 
recognised experts on the matter handled by that Committee. 

At the first meeting of the Council, in October 1927, twenty-two committees 
met. The present volume gives the texts of the resolutions adopted, and three 
resolutions of the plenary meeting of the Council, one of which deals with the 
relation of the Institute to other international bodies concerned with agriculture. 


International Migration Service. Migrants. Report of the International Migra- 
tion Service, Geneva, 1927. Forewords by the Viscountess GLADSTONE and 
Madame REvVILLIOD-MAsARYK. Geneva, 1927. 58 pp. 


This report is analysed in the Monthly Record of Migration, April 1928, p. 136. 


‘* Save the Children Fund ”’. International Handbook of Child Care and Protection. 
Compiled from official sources by Edward FuLLER. Foreword by Grace ABBOTT, 
Ph.M. London, Longmans Green and Co., 1928. x11 + 646 pp. 

This Handbook, which supplies information concerning the special measures 
undertaken on behalf of children in the different countries, takes the place of 
The International Year Book of Child Care and Protection, published first in 1924 
and again in 1925 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 6, Dec. 1924, 
p. 1070, and Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec. 1925, p. 903), experience having proved the 
impracticability of attempting to produce an annual publication of this character. 
The work presents a complete revision of the text of the Year Book, according to 
the latest returns from the several countries, with the addition of much fresh 
information. 


Segunda Conferencia Internacional de Emigracién e Inmigracion. Seconde 
Conférence internationale de |’Emigration et de I’immigration. Diario oficial. 
Journal officiel. Vol. 1: Du 31 mars au 7 avril 1928. Vol. I1: Du 9 au 16 avril 1928. 
Havana, 1928. . 

Proceedings of the second International Conference on Emigration and Immi- 
gration, held at Havana, March-April 1928. 
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Union internationale des musiciens. International Musicians’ Union. Compte- 
rendu sténographique du deuxiéme Congres international,tenu & Paris les 31 octobre, 
Jer, 2 et 3 novembre 1927. 113 pp. 


Proceedings of the second International Congress of Musicians, held at Paris, 
31 October-3 November 1927. The report contains interesting particulars of 
statutory regulations relating to broadcasting in different countries. Among the 
proposals discussed may be mentioned those relating to the creation of an inter- 
national relief fund, and the institution of a weekly rest day and of an international 
employment office. 


Union internationale des ouvriers de f’alimentation. Les salaires des ouvriers de 
Valimentation dans les différents pays au ler aot 1927. Zurich, 1927. 19 pp. 


The information given in this brochure is in continuation of that compiled by 
the International Union of Federations of Workers in the Food and Drink Trades 
in 1924 and 1926. Data are given showing the average wages of workers in the 
food trades in various countries. Separate tables show wages in the currency of 
each country and in Swiss francs. International comparisons of real wages are 
also given, the method used being that adopted by the International Labour 
Office, namely, the determination of the purchasing power of the wages in each 
country over a basket of food commodities of ordinary consumption. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Development and Migration Commission. First Annual Report for Period ending 
30 June 1927. Melbourne, 1927. 72 pp. 


International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. Tenth Session, 
held at Geneva, 25 May to 16 June 1927. Reports of the Australian Delegates. 
Canberra, 1928. 24 pp. 9d. 

The reports of the Government, Employers’, and Workers’ Delegates to the 
Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference were presented to the 
Federal Parliament of Australia on 7 March 1928. Reviewing the results of the 
Conference, the report of the Government Delegate says: ‘* The States Members 
represented had every reason to be satisfied with the work accomplished. The 
two Sickness Insurance Conventions appear to be fairly sound and important addi- 
tions to social legislation. The Minimum Wage questionnaire is considered to have 
brought out very clearly an interdependence of economic and social questions 
which may probably become more evident when-a Convention or Recommendation 
is discussed next year. ”’ 

Appreciative reference is also made to the fact that considerably more attention 
was paid by the Conference than hitherto to the position of oversea countries. 

The Workers’ Delegate stresses the importance of the decisions of the Conference 
being put into operation by the less advanced countries, ‘‘ which will mean the 
levelling up of all social legislation, thereby eliminating the unfair competition of 
the international markets of the world.’ Finally, he urges the workers of Australia 
to promote the ratification of all the decisions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, not only in their own interest, but in the interests of the workers of the world. 


Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of Nauru 
during the Year 1927. Canberra. 76 pp. 


Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of the Terri 
tory of New Guinea. From 1 July 1926 to 30 June 1927. Canberra, 1928. 145 + 


II pp. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Registrar of Friendly Societies. Reporl of Proceedings for the Year ended 30 June 
1927. Perth, 1928. 20 pp. 
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BELGIUM 

Ministére de I’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale. Direction 
générale du Travail. Section de la Statistique. Enquéte sur la situation des industries 
(établissements occupant 10 ouvriers et plus), 31 octobre 1926. Premiére partie. 
Volume I. Brussels, 1927. 473 pp. 

BRAZIL 

Ministerio das Relagoes Exteriores. Organisagdo Scientifica do Trabalho. 
Report presented to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs by Mr. Costa P1nTOo, Brazilian 
Delegate to the Third International Congress on Scientific Management (Rome, 
1927). Rio de Janeiro, 1927. 88 pp. _ 

This report, published under the auspices of the Ministry of Foreign Affairss 
contains, in addition to an account of the third International Congress on Scientific 
Management held in Rome in 1927, an interesting and useful study of the system 
initiated by Taylor to increase industrial output. The author gives a survey 
of this system and of scientific management in general and examines the possibility 
of its introduction in Brazil. A bibliography is included. 


BRITISH GUIANA 

Immigration Department. Report for the Year 1926. Georgetown, Demerara, 
1928. 31 pp. 
CANADA 


Department of Immigration and Colonisation. Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
31 March 1927. Ottawa, 1928. 83 pp. 


Department of Labour. Seventeenth Annual Report on Labour Organisation 
in Canada (For the Calendar Year 1927). Ottawa, 1928. 311 pp. 50 cents. 


-——— Technical Education Branch. Studies in Occupations. No.1: Bricklaying ; 
16 pp. No. 2.: Carpeniry ; 19 pp. Ottawa, 1928. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Workmen’s Compensation Board. Eleventh Annual Report jor the Year ended 
31 December 1927. Victoria, 1928. 31 pp. 


MANITOBA 


Seasonal Unemployment in Manitoba. A Report submitted by R. W. Murcuie, 
M™.A., Ph.D., W. H. Carter and F. J. Dixon. Winnipeg, 1928. 80 pp. 

This report, submitted by the members of a Commission appointed by the 
Government of Manitoba, contains a considerable amount of information on 
unemployment in Manitoba and in Canada as a whole. Recommendations are 
made as to the best means of dealing with the problem, and a national scheme of 
unemployment insurance, to include within its scope workers in all industries, 
is suggested. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Department of Health. Tenth Annual Report for the Year ending 31 October 
1927. With Vital Statistics jor 1926 and Tentative Synopsis for 1927. Fredericton, 
1928. 115 pp. 

ONTARIO 

Department of Agriculture. Forty-ninth Report of the Agricultural and Ezperi- 
mental Union 1927. Toronto, 1928. 76 pp. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Department of Agriculture. Annual Report for the Year ended 31 December 
1927. Charlottetown, 1928. 53 pp. 


‘ 


Department of Education. Annual Report of the Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for the fiscal Year ended 31 December 1927. Charlottetown, 1928. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ministerstva socialni péece. Komise pro vystehovaleetvi a kolonisaci. Vystehova- 
lecka politika ceskoslovenské Republiky. Druhda vyrocni zpraéva komise pro vystehov- 
alectvi a kolonisaci za rok 1927. Prague, 1928. 20 pp. 

This report of the Emigration and Colonisation Commission for 1927 is analysed 
in the Monthly Record of Migration for May 1928, p. 176. 


ESTONIA 


Riigi Statistika Keskbiiroo. Bureau central de Statistique. Eesti Pollumajandus. 
Statistiline Album. Agriculture en Estonie. Album statistique. Tallinn, 1928. 112 pp. 

This ‘‘ statistical album’”’ analyses Estonian agriculture very thoroughly. 
Special care has been taken to give an accurate presentation of the results of the 
agrarian reform initiated immediately after the proclamation of Estonia’s independ- 
ence. The change in the distribution of property is clearly shown. The tables 
giving crop areas and relating these to size of properties and density of population 
are of special importance. Further tables are given relating to the number of 
cattle, amount and value of agricultural production, agricultural industries, and 
the exploitation of forests. Agricultural education is also dealt with and there are 
some figures showing the results of farm accounts. 

The book includes numerous diagrams and photographs. 


FINLAND 

Kolonisationsstyrel Kolonisationsverksamheten a Jord i Enskilddgo 7, 
1927. Finlands Officiella Statistik. XIX. Kolonisationsstatistik C.I. Helsingfors, 
1928. 40 pp. 

This publication by the Settlement Board of Finland gives figures relating to 
the activities of the Board in connection with settlement on private land in 1927. 





Statistiska Centralbyran. JIJndustrislatistik ar 1926. Statistique des industries, 
année 1926. Helsingfors, 1928. 113 pp. 


Statistics relating to industries in Finland for 1926, The text of the report is 
n Finnish and in Swedish. The headings to the tables are also given in French. 


FRANCE 

Ministére del’ Agriculture. Directiondel’ Agriculture. Statistique agricole annuelle, 
1926. Paris, 1928. 162 pp. 
GERMANY 

Reichsgesundheitsamt. Arbeiten aus dem Reichsgesundheitsamte. Neunund- 
fiinfzigster Band. Drittes Heft ; pp. 429-574. Viertes (Schluss-) Heft ; pp. 575-748. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1928. Illustr. g 

BAVARIA 


Stadtisches Versicherungsamt Miinchen. Geschdjftsbericht fiir die Jahre 1913 
mit 1927. Munich, 1928. 51 pp. 
Report of the Munich Insurance Office for the period 1913-1927. 


PRUSSIA 

Statistisches Landesamt. Silatistisches Jahrbuch fiir den Freistaat Preussen. 
24. Band. Berlin, 1928. 368 pp. 
GOLD COAST 

Mines Department. Report for the Period April 1926-March 1927. Accra, 1927. 
38 pp. 2s. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Education. Education in England and Wales. Being the Report of the 
Board of Education and the Statistics of Public Education for the Year 1926-27. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. vr + 233 pp. 4s. 
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——— Imperial Education Conference, 1927. Report of Proceedings. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 112 pp. 2s. 


Welsh Department. Education in Wales. Statistics of Public Education 
jor the Year 1925-1926 (with historical tables). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1927. xm1+133 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Pages 68-79 give particulars relating to technical and adult education. 


Board of Trade. Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom for each of the 
fifteen years from 1912 to 1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. xv + 375 pp. 
6s. 6d. 


Committee on Industry and Trade. Survey of Textile Industries. Colton, Wool, 
Artificial Silk. Being Part III of a Survey of Industries. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1928. vi + 328 pp. 3s. 6d. 

This volume, the third of the series prepared by the Committee on Industry 
and Trade, is a comprehensive and authoritative statement on the subject. It 
describes for each of the three great textile industries — cotton, woollen and 
worsted, and artificial silk — the conditions in which it has grown up ; the develop- 
ment of its main branches as measured by the numbers employed, volume and 
value of production, and growth of oversea trade ; the structure and organisation 
of the industry ; its situation with regard to such special problems as the supply 
of raw materials, the development of scientific research, standardisation, selling 
organisations, international agreements, etc. ; and its whole position in relation to 
foreign competition, whether in oversea markets or at home. 


Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Economic Situation in Italy. 
Dated April 1928. By E.C. Donaldson Rawutns and H.C. A. CARPENTER. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 128 pp. 3s. 6d. 

The report describes the general economic position in Italy during 1927, the 
effects of stabilisation, and the efforts directed towards the protection, support 
and advancement of home industries. Particulars of the new Provincial Economic 
Councils, which have taken the place of the former Chambers of Commerce, are 
also given. The structure of the Corporative State is briefly described and the main 
provisions of the new Mining Act and other laws are indicated. Some particulars 
are included regarding membership of workers’ and employers’ organisations, and 
labour contracts and the machinery for the enforcement of their provisions. Short 
paragraphs are devoted to wages and hours of labour, unemployment, the position 
of the co-operative movement, agricultural credit, etc. 

Under the heading *‘ Social questions ”’ particulars are given relating to popula- 
tion, emigration, housing, prices and cost of living, and social insurance. 


—— Report on Commercial and Economic Conditions in Lithuania. By L. A. 
ParisH. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 24 pp. 9d. 


Report on the Economic Situation in Hungary, 1926-1927. By H. N. 
Sturrock. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 44 pp. 1s. 6d. 
Appendix I to this report gives the weekly wages in the different industries and 
occupations in Hungary for the years 1914 (pre-war average) and 1926 (Decem- 
ber). The figures are quoted from the Budapest Statistical Year Book for 1927 


Report on Economic Conditions in Rumania to March 1928 By R. J. E. 
HuMPHREYS. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 58 pp. 2s. 

The index number of the average cost of living in 1926 for Rumania as a whole 
and for the principal towns is given in the paragraph headed ‘ Social Questions ”’, 
which also includes a table showing the quarterly wages index for the years 1925 
and 1926, and some particulars on co-operative societies, industrial disputes, 
collective agreements, and education. A list of the most important Acts passed by 
the legislative bodies in 1927 is included. 


—— Report on the Economic Situation in Poland, 1927. By R. E. KIMMENs> 
C.M.G. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 45 pp. 1s. 6d. 

Includes brief references to some social questions : insurance, emigration; publi® 
works, cost of living, housing, unemployment, and working hours. 
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Department of Scientific and Industrial Researeh. Report of the Committee of 
the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for the Year 1926-1927. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 1v + 157 pp. 3s. 


Empire Marketing Board. Report on Development of Agriculture in British 
Guiana. By H. C. Sampson, C.I.E. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 25 pp. 9d. 

In the course of a special consideration of agricultural questions, this report 
makes some useful additions to the information contained in the Report of the 
British Guiana Commission which was issued earlier in 1927. It gives a concise 
account of the difficult physical conditions in the low-lying coastal belt, which is at 
present the only part of the territory so far cultivated, and describes the present 
state of its agricultural development. The whole of the mixed agricultural popu- 
lation of British Guiana, with the exception of the aboriginal Indians, was originally 
imported for work in the European-owned sugar industry. This industry has 
suffered a considerable decline and tenants and small cultivators are giving atten- 
tion to the growing of such crops as rice, coconuts and coffee. The conditions of 
estate labourers seem to leave a good deal to be desired: ‘* Conditions on many 
estates are now very much improved, but more attention even yet to housing and 
sanitation would probably be less costly than the large hospitals which are main- 
tained by many of the larger estates, and would probably lead to a much more 
rapid increase in the population, which is one of the most crying needs of the 
Colony at the present time. ”’ 


Home Oifice. The Use of Abrasive Wheels. Safety Pamphlet No. 7. Third 
Edition. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 42 pp. 9d. 


Medieal Research Council. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Eighth Annua 
Report to 31 December 1927. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 36 pp. 9d. 


The activities of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board during the period 
under review included investigations of particular problems of wide industrial 
importance, studies of specific problems submitted by Government Departments 
and industrial associations, and experimental researches conducted in University 
and other laboratories. 

The problems of general industrial importance investigated include hours of 
work (suitability of an unbroken five-hour spell for women, the double-shift system 
for women, the effects of rest pauses on output, etc.), ventilation and heating, 
vision and lighting (the rate of deterioration of vision through the performance of 
fine work, and the influence on output of different systems of illumination), personal 
factors in accident causation, absenteeism due to sickness, effects of menstruation 
on the working capacity of women, the relation of the school-leaving age to well- 
being and proficiency, the relation of age to the acquisition of dexterity, repetitive 
work, vocational guidance, the relation between the design of machinery and 
the comfort and ease of working for the operator. 

The specific problems submitted by Government Departments and industrial 
associations include sickness among cotton weavers, card-room operatives, and 
workers in the printing industry. Studies were also made on the subject of weight 
carrying by women and load carrying by men, atmospheric conditions in mines, 
telegraphists’ cramp, and vocational selection. 

The laboratory researches bore on the principles governing muscular activity, 
industrial work involving muscular effort, the extent to which intensive training 
in one activity affects the acqusition of skill in other activities, and the effects of 
noise and vibration on the worker. 

The appendices give the members of the committees related to the Board : 
scientific committees (statistical, physiology of muscular work, industrial psycho- 
logy, physiology of vision) and special committees (post office work, accident 
causation, optimum length of spell, physiology of ventilation, design of machinery, 
women’s occupations, sickness in cotton weaving, sickness in the printing industry). 
A list of the reports and other publications of the Board is included. 


—— —— On the Relief of Eyestrain among Persons Performing Very Fine 
Work. By H.C. Weston, M.J.Inst.E., and S. Apams, M.Sc. Report No. 49. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 1v + 30 pp. 1s. 3d. 
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The results of experiments carried out by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
show that the output of persons performing very fine work is substantially increased 
by the use of glasses to eliminate accommodative asthenopia, and that the higher 
rate of output is consistently maintained. The effect of providing the learner with 
glasses, the report states,is more marked than is the case with experienced workers, 
and it is suggested that the use of glasses from the commencement of the learning 
period would not only increase the initial output of the beginner, but would shorten 
the period required to attain proficiency. 


Mines Department. Fencing and Other Safety Precautions for Machinery at 
Mines. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 53 pp., illustr. 6d. 


Firedamp. How it can be detected and measured by means of the Flame 
Safety Lamp. With six photographs of Gas Caps as seen in Spirit Lamps with 
Round Wick. Safety Pamphlet No. 4 A. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 
4 pp. 6d. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Intelligence Department. Report on the 
Work of the Intelligence Department of the Ministry for the two years 1924-26. London 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 86 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Detailed information is given on agricultural education and on the organisation 
of agricultural research work in England and Wales. 


Ministry of Labour. London Advisory Couneil for Juvenile Employment. A 
Guide to Employment for London Boys and Girls. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1928. 249 pp. 2s. 

The aim of this handbook is to provide members of juvenile advisory commit- 
tees and others responsible for advising boys and girls regarding their entry into 
industry with information of a comprehensive kind and easy of reference as to the 
nature of the work, the conditions under which it is performed, and the prospects 
and rewards it offers in the various occupations available in and around London. 


The volume opens with a general survey of the field of employment ; subsequent 
chapters give an account of the different services, trades, and professions which the 
London boy or girl can enter between the ages of 14 and 18, the kind of work that is 
done in them, and the general opportunities they offer of preliminary employment 
or of a permanent and progressive career. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


The Constitution of Northern Ireland. Part I. The Origin and Development of 
the Constitution. By Sir Arthur S. QuEKETT, LL.D. Belfast, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1928. 89 pp. : 

This work is in two parts. The first describes the events before and after the 
passing of the Act of 1920, the steps by which the Constitution was brought into 
operation in its present form, and the manner of its working. Part II, which will 
be issued later, will set forth with annotations the text of the constitutional enact- 
ments. 


SCOTLAND 


Edueation Department and Board of Health. Technical Education of Blind 
Persons. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 12 pp. 2d. 


ITALY 

Ministerio degli Affari Esteri. Direzione Generale degli Italiani all’ Estero. 
Il movimento dell’ Emigrazione italiana nell’ anno 1926. Supplemento al N. 5 (Anno 
1927) del Boilettino dell’ Emigrazione. Rome, 1927. 78 pp. 

Report on Italian emigration during 1926. 


Ministero dei Lavori Pubblici. Comitato permanente per le Migrazioni interne. 
I Caratteri della Disoccupazione Operaia in Italia. By Dr. Ernesto CAMPESE. Rome, 
1928. 194 pp. 
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The book is an exhaustive study of the problem of unemployment as it presents 
itself in Italy. The author examines separately the manifestation of the problem 
in times of crisis and during the periods of normal industrial activity. Partial 
unemployment, and the dead seasons with the resulting unemployment in agricul- 
ture, and in the construction and textile industries, are also discussed. The author 
points out the correlation between the movements in the rate of exchange, whole- 
sale prices, and the volume of unemployment. He ends with a description of the 
present position and of the measures taken or contemplated by the Fascist regime 
to cope with the problem. - 


Ministero dell’ Aeronautica. I V° Congresso Internazionale di Navigazione Aerea 
(Roma 24-30 ottobre 1927-V). Collectanea aeronautica. Vol. I and Vol. II. Rome, 
1927. 


Collection of papers presented to the Fourth International Air Congress, held 
in Rome in October 1927. The first volume contains papers on aviation in general. 
The second contains a preface dealing with the importance of medicine in connection 
with aviation and the organisation of a special health service, together with a num- 
ber of articles summarising the scientific researches made at the Medico-legal 
Institutes ‘‘Gino Galeotti” of Florence, ‘‘ Benito Mussolini” of Rome, and 
** Giuseppe Gradenigo ” of Naples. All these articles appeared in medical reviews 
in 1926-1927. 


JAPAN 


Ministry of Railways. Adoption of Automatic Couplers on Japanese Railways 
(July 1925). Tokyo, 1928. 21 pp., illustr. 


LATVIA 


Ministry of Finance. The Latvian Economist. Compiled by J. BoKALDERS. Riga, 
1928. 191 pp. 


This publication, which will appear yearly in German and in English, takes the 
place of the economic journal The Latvian Economist, the publication of which was 
discontinued in 1927. The purpose of the volume is to stimulate the interest of 
foreign readers in the economic affairs of Latvia, and to supply them with reliable 
and objective information. It contains a number of articles by different authors 
describing commercial and economic conditions. Special mention may be made 
of the articles on ‘‘The Credit Policy of the State Banks’’, by Mr. Vilhelms Garuits, 
‘“*The Agrarian Reform”’, by Mr. J. BoKALDERs, ‘‘Agriculture’”’, by Mr. J. BLum- 
BERG, and ‘‘ The Industries ’’, by Mr. Verner GRosBERG. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Census and Statisties Office. Statistical Report on the External Migration of 
the Dominion of New Zealand for the Year 1927. Wellington, 1928. x11 + 30 pp. 2s. 


Department of Immigration. Annual Report on Immigration 1926-1927. 
Wellington, 1927. 6 pp. 6d. 


This report is analysed in the Monthly Record of Migration, May 1928. 


NORWAY 


Statistiske Centralbyra. Arbeidslonnen i Jordbruket. Driftsdret 1927-1928. 
Salaires des ouvriers agricoles 1927-1928. Norges Offisielle Statistikk. VIII. 63. 
Oslo, 1926. 15 pp. 


This publication by the Norwegian Statistical Department deals with wages in 
agriculture during the year 1927-1928. Wages in Norwegian agriculture reached 
their peak in 1921 : since that year, with one exception, they have steadily declined. 
The average decline from 1926-1927 to 1927-1928 is shown as 13 per cent. for men 
and 11 per cent. for women. Compared with the year 1921 wages are now 57 per 
cent. less for men and 47 per cent. less for women — women workers are therefore 
relatively better paid than previously. This improvement in the position of women 
workers is, however, only due to the fact that men’s wages have decreased more 
than have women’s wages. 
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RUMANIA 


Ministerul Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor sociale. Directia Generala a 
Muncii. Directia de Studii si Statistiea. Inspectia Muncii in 1926. Bucarest, 1928. 
93 pp. 

The report on factory inspection for 1926 deals with Acts promulgated during 
the year under review, the organisation of the inspectorate, regulations relating 
to health and safety, the employment of women and young persons under eighteen 
in industrial occupations, working hours, wages, the weekly rest day and holidays 
of adult workers, home work, protection of workers employed in dangerous or 
unhealthy occupations, labour disputes, trade union organisation, placing and 
migration. The report includes statistical data. 


SIAM 


Ministry of Commerce and Communications. Fifth Report on the Co-operative 
Movement in Siam. Reprinted from The Record, No. 27, the organ of the Board of 
Commercial Development. Bangkok, 1928. 16 pp. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


Annual Report of the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, Straits Settlements, for the 
Year 1927. Singapore, 1928. 8 pp. 


SWEDEN 


Delegationen fér det internationella socialpolitiska samarbetet. Nationernas 
férbund. JIJnternationella arbetsorganisationen. 1. Allman del. Historik, uppgifter, 
verksamhet. Stockholm, Norstedt, 1928. x1 + 195 pp. 

In consequence of a representation made by the Swedish Confederation of 
Trade Unions — further emphasised by an interpellation addressed to the 
Minister of Social Affairs in the Senate by the President of the Confederation, 
Mr. Arvid Thorberg — the Swedish Government last year appointed a permanent 
commission, the ‘‘ Delegation for Swedish Co-operation in International Social 
Policy ’”’, which includes representatives of the competent Government depart- 
ments as well as employers and workers (cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 3, 17 Oct. 1927, p. 68). One of the principal duties of the Dele- 
gation is the organisation of appropriate measures to make the International 
Labour Organisation, its objects and achievements, known to the Swedish public. 
In accordance with a plan drafted by the Delegation and approved by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, full annual reports of the work of the Organisation will be published, 
corresponding to those issued by the Swedish Foreign Office on the work of the 
League of Nations Assembly, Council, etc. 

The above volume is designed as an introduction to the proposed series of reports. 
It will be followed before the end of the year by a second containing a detailed 
description of the activities of the Organisation since its creation. Subsequent 
annual reports will not, like those hitherto published by the Social Board in Sociala 
Meddelanden, deal solely with the work of the Conference, but will cover that of 
the Organisation as a whole. 

The present volume is prepared by Dr. Erik Ss6sTRAND, Swedish social counsellor 
at Geneva, in consultation with Mr. A. Moun, Vice-President and Director of the 
Delegation. 

The interesting historical introduction is followed by a very clear and systematic 
account of the organisation and working of the International Labour Organisation. 
The relevant articles of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty are taken in order and 
fully analysed, in many cases with references to authoritative interpretations. 
The next part describes the collection of information and the publications issued by 
the International Labour Office. This is followed by a brief survey of the effect 
given in the different countries to the decisions of the Conference. The appendices 
include the text of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty, which is given in Swedish, 
English, and French, and a Swedish translation of the Standing Orders of the 
International Labour Conference. 

The volume, which is completed by a bibliography, a carefully prepared index, 
and a table of contents (also given in French), is intended to serve as a manual 
for all persons in Sweden who are in any way concerned in the work of the Inter- 
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national Labour Organisation. It should certainly go far towards making the 
Organisation known to the general public in Sweden, since a wide circulation is 
ensured for it by the active interest shown by both the Swedish Confederation of 
Trade Unions and the Employers’ Federation. 

Such a comprehensive and systematic account of the International Labour 
Organisation should also be received with great interest in the other North European 
countries. 


Socialdepartementet. 1926 ars arbetsléshetssakkunniga. Betdnkande och férslag 
angaende arbetsléshetsférsdkring, arbetsférmedling och reservarbeten. Statens offent- 
liga utredningar 1928: 9. Stockholm, Norstedt, 1928. 618 pp. 

Report of the Committee of Eight, appointed by the Swedish Government to 
study the problem of compulsory and voluntary unemployment insurance and 
the possibility of co-ordinating insurance with the system of public relief works. 

In addition to Bills proposed by the Committee on insurance and allied subjects 
(cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXVI, No. 12, p. 456), the report 
contains an account of the earlier treatment of the problem of unemployment in 
Sweden (the trade union unemployment funds, State and communal action for 
combating unemployment before and after the war, and relief measures by 
employers) and a detailed description of the position in countries with a system of 
compulsory or voluntary unemployment insurance. 

Among the many appendices reference may be made to a memorandum by 
Professor Eli HEcKSCHER on the economic aspects of public measures to counteract 
the effects of unemployment, a description of unemployment insurance in the 
countries visited by the delegation which the Committee sept out for purposes 
of study, and a number of statistical tables. 


SWITZERLAND 
BERNE 


Direktion der sozialen Fiirsorge der Stadt Bern. Verwaltungsbericht fiir das 
Jahr 1927. Berne. 65 pp. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of Mines and Industries. Miners’ Phthisis Board. Report for the 
Period 1 April 1926 to 31 March 1927. Pretoria, Govt. Printing and Stationery 
Office, 1928. 65 pp. 4s. , 

In addition to particulars on the administration of the Board, the report includes 
interesting statistical data relating to compensation for persons found to be suffering 
from silicosis. 


Report of the Government of the Union of South Africa on South-West Africa for 
the Year 1927. Cape Town, 1928. 123 pp. 6s. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Propagation of Flame in Mixtures 
of Natural Gas and Air. By H. F. Cowarp and H. F. GREENWALD. Technical 
Paper 427. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. rv + 28 pp. 10 cents. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. A New Test for Industrial 
Lead Poisoning. By Carey P. McCorp, M.D. Bulletin No. 460. Industrial Accidents 
and Hygiene Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. 11 + 33 pp. 10 cents, 

A new method of determining the number of basophilic cells in the blood was 
employed by the author in this study, which included the examination of more 
than a thousand persons, i.e. normal persons, pathologic cases due to causes other 
than lead poisoning, workers exposed to the risk of lead poisoning, and cases of 
definite lead poisoning. The results are extremely interesting, for they show that 
the number of basophilic red cells found in 145 normal adults was generally less 
than 1,000 per cubic millimetre of blood, and in every case less than 5,000. Definite 
cases of lead poisoning almost invariably presented basophilic red cell counts in 
excess of 7,000 such cells per cubic millimetre of blood. In exceptional cases only 
did the number of cells exceed 100,000, the usual range being from 7,000 to 50,000. 
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According to the author’s observations, a very large number of basophilic red cells 
(60,000 to 80,000) may be present without the actual signs or symptoms of clinical 
lead poisoning, but in such cases these symptoms are prone to arise. The author 
therefore suggests that workers exposed to the risk of lead poisoning who present 
basophilic red cell counts in excess of 6,000 or 7,000 should be considered as affected 
by the poison and treated accordingly. This is especially desirable, he says, if 
successive examinations reveal progressive increases in the number of basophilic 
cells. 


— Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labour, 15 May 1927. Wages 
and Hours of Labour Series. Bulletin No. 457. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1928. 11 + 233 pp. 35 cents. 

This bulletin gives union wage scales and hours of labour as on 15 May 1927 
for over 860,000 members of organised trades in 66 important industrial cities. 
Eighty trades and special divisions of trades are included. 


Federal Board for Vocational Edueation. Plant and Equipment for Vocational 
Classes in Home Economics. Bulletin No. 124. Home Economics Series, No. 10. 
Washington, 1927. 1x + 123 pp. 40 cents. 


Progress in Foreman Training. A Study of the Results of Eleven Leadern 
Training Conferences conducted by the Federal Board for Vocational Educatio, 
during the Years 1926 and 1927. Bulletin No. 127. Trade and Industrial Series 
No. 34. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. vir + 27 pp. 10 cents. 


The Training of Foreman Conference Leaders. Suggestions as to Methods 
to be followed and Types of Subject Matter Recommended by a Committee of Experi- 
enced Conference Leaders. Bulletin No. 125. Trade and Industrial Series, No. 33. 
Washington, 1927. rx + 120 pp. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Department of Education. Division of Vocational Education. State-aided 
Vocational and Part-time Education in Massachusetts. Report of theyWork of the 
Year 1926. Whole Number 187. Boston. 1927. 46 pp. 


A reprint from the annual report of the Department of Education for 1926. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Statistics and Information. Proceedings of 
the Eleventh Annual New York State Industrial Safety Congress, Buffalo, N.Y., 
29-30 November-1 December 1927. Albany, 1928. 253 pp. 


—— Bureau of Women in Industry. The Paper Box Industry in New York 
City. Special Bulletin No. 154. New York. 90 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws as of 1 January 1928. Special Bulletin No. 23. Harrisburg, 1928. 51 pp. 
Department of Welfare. Report of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund to the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, 1926. Bulletin No. 30. Harrisburg. 67 pp. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Report of Commissioner of Labour made to the General Assembly for the Year 
1927. Providence, 1928. 37 pp. 
VIRGINIA 


Department of Public Welfare. Eighteenth Annual Report. For the Year ending 
30 June 1927. Richmond, 1927. 89 pp. 
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WYOMING 


Workmen’s Compensation Department. Twelfth Report, 1 January to 31 Decem- 
ber 1927. Second Report Coal Mine Catastrophe Insurance Premium Fund, 1 April 
1925 to 31 December 1927. Fijth Report Wyoming Peace Officers’ Indemnity Fund, 
I January to 31 December 1927. Cheyenne. 151 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adler, Emanuel and others. Die Regelung der Arbeitsverhdlinisse im Kriege. 
Unter der Leitung von Ferdinand Hanuscx und Dr. Emanuel ADLER. Wirtschafts- 
und Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges. Oecesterreichische und Ungarische Serie. 
Carnegie-Stiftung fir Internationalen Frieden. Abteilung fir Volkswirtschaft und 
Geschichte. Vienna, Holder-Pichler-Tempsky ; New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1927. xx1 + 440 pp. 


Allgemeine Ortskrankenkasse fiir den Amtsgerichtsbezirk Rudolstadt. Geschdjts- 
bericht fir das Jahr 1927. 19 pp. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Education and Training for the 
Industries. Papers selected by the A.S.M.E. Committee on Education and Train- 
ing for the Industries, largely from Programmes arranged by it for Sessions held 
since 1923. New York, 1927. 141 pp. 


Appleton, W.A. Unemployment. Its Cause and Cure. An enquiry authorised 
by the General Federation of Trade Unions. London, Philip Allan and Co., 1928. 
x + 182 pp. 

In the course of the enquiry of which this report is the outcome, questionnaires 
were sent to a large number of trade unions, employers’ organisations and chambers 
of commerce. The replies to these questionnaires and information contributed 
by other interested people form'the basis of the report, which was prepared by 
Messrs. Hutcuinson, Chairman of the General Federation of Trade Unions, 
BIRCHENOUGH, Vice-chairman of the Federation, Mynors, lecturer on economics, 
Cambridge, and APPLETON, secretary to the Federation. The volume contains, in 
addition, a paper by Mr. R. F. Harrop, M.A., of Oxford University, on ‘‘ Foreign 
Exchanges in their Relation to Unemployment ”’. Asa result of careful analysis of 
post-war exchange movements, Mr. Harrod concludes that popular notions greatly 
exaggerate the damage which was done to British and foreign trade through 
the collapse of European currencies. Referring to the fall in British exports, 
Mr. Harrod remarks that it may be that the only ultimate cure for the British 
unemployment problem lies in a release of the labour and capital which are at pre- 
sent fixed in the export industries, or, if that should prove impossible, the direction 
of the new streams of labour and capital away from those industries. 


Atanassoif, A.D. Rabotno vremé ou nas i v droughité strani. Sofia, 1928. 60 pp- 
20 leva. 

The author, who is Assistant Secretary to the Union of Bulgarian Manufacturers, 
deals with working hours in Bulgaria and in other countries, and the position as 
regards the Washington Convention on the eight-hour day. He reaches the 
conclusion that the regime of the eight-hour day as enforced in Bulgaria goes far 
beyond the requirements of the Convention. He considers that the ratification of 
the Convention was premature and detrimental to the economic development of 
the country, and suggests that at the expiration of the ten years stipulated in the 
Convention the ratification should not be maintained. 


Avakoumoviteh, Mirko G. Kvatak pozled na Mejdounavodnou Organizatsijou 
rada. Quelques apergus sur l’ Organisation internationale du Travail. Biblioteka za 
pazifistitchkou koultourou, ev. 5. Belgrade. 24 pp. 

fA short account of the structure and work of the International Labour Organi- 
sation. A summary in French is included. 
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Dingley, S. The Peasants’ Movement in Indonesia. Farmers’ and Peasants’ 
International Library of the Revolutionary Farmers’ and Peasants’ Movement, 2. 
Edited by Th. DomsBar and N. L. Mecwerrakov. Berlin, R. L. Prager. 60pp. 2s. 


The present volume is the second in ‘‘ The Library of the Revolutionary Farm- 
ers’ and Peasants’ Movement ” issued by the Farmers’ and Peasants’ International 
(** Krestintern ”’) of Moscow. It deals with the history of the Peasants’ Movement 
in Indonesia, a term which includes Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, New Guinea, 
Timora, and a number of small islands in their immediate neighbourhood. In 
the second chapter an account is given of the social and economic conditions of the 
peasants, and the systems of land tenure and forced labour (Heerendienst). Poverty, 
ignorance, and indebtedness are the principal evils from which the peasantry is 
suffering, the author states, and all attempts to remedy them have till now proved 
fruitless. The remaining pages give an account of the growth of peasants’ organ- 
isations and the spread of Communism. 


Dorn, Hanns, and others. Fesigabe fir Alfred Manes aus Anlass seiner 25- 
jahrigen Tdatigkeit als Vorstand des Deutschen Vereins fiir Versicherungs- Wissen- 
schaft. Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 1927. x1 + 337 pp. 20 marks. 


The German Association for the Science of Insurance presented Professor 
Manes with this collection of articles on the different branches of insurance on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his appointment as general secretary 
to the Association. The volume was compiled under the direction of Professor 
Hanns Dorn (Munich), who contributes an important article on the division or 
classification of insurance (Zur Einteilung der Versicherung). Among articles on 
social insurance special mention may be made of those on social insurance and the, 
family, by F. ZAHN (Munich), family income insurance, by J. L. ConEn (Cambridge), 
the prevention of accidents considered as a factor in industrial rationalisation, 
by G. W6RNER (Leipzig), the position of the employer in social insurance in Germany 
by P. MoLDENHAUER (Cologne), social insurance of foreigners and persons insured 
in one country who leave that country for another, by E. Scpénspaum (Prague). 
The article contributed by W. KaskE (Berlin) gives aninterestingaccount of certain 
aspects of insurance against industrial accidents. 


Duhamel, Georges. Le voyage de Moscou. Paris, Mercure de France, 1927. 
258 pp. 12 fr. 


Eckert, Hermann. Die neueren Bestrebungen im Lehrlingswesen des Handwerks. 
Heft 28 der Schriften der badischen Handwerkskammern. Baden, 1927. 74 pp. 


Study, published by the Baden Chamber of Trades, on recent activities in 
connection with apprenticeship. 


Encyclopaedia of the Labour Movement. Edited by H. B. LEEs-Smita. Vol. I: 
xxv + 321 pp. Vol. II: v1 + 319 pp. Vol. III: v + 336 pp. London, Caxton 
Publishing Co. 63s. 


This Encyclopaedia forms a valuable guide to the British Labour Movement. 
Every important subject that is of concern to the Labour Movement is treated 
by a recognised expert. A valuable portion of the Encyclopaedia is the bibli- 
ography, which serves as a guide to books for the further study ofeach subject 
treated. A foreword is contributed by Mr. J. Ramsay MAcDONALD. 


Feder, Edgar. Die sozialen Baubetriebe als neue Unternehmungsformen des 
Baugewerbes und ihre volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung unter besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung der ‘* deutschen Bauhiittenbewegung ’’. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung 
der Doktorwiirde, genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakult&t der Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universitat zu Berlin. Berlin, Emil Ebering. 45 pp. 


Thesis on building societies, their influence on the building industry and their 
economic importance. 


Feis, Herbert. Labour Relations. A Study made in the Procter and Gamble 
Company. New York, Adelphi Co., 1928. 1x + 170 pp. 

The necessity and advantage of the organisation of their dealings with their 
employees is now widely recognised among American employers. In each plant some- 
what different methods and policies are being pursued with a view to furthering 
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better industrial relations. In the above volume the author describes the efforts 
of the Proctor and Gamble Company towards the attainment of this end, and shows 
how far they have succeeded or failed. 


Garis, Roy L. Immigration Restriction.” A Study of the Opposition to and Regu- 
lation of Immigration into the United States. Foreword by Albert JoHNson. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1927. xv + 376 pp. 

Dr. Garis, who is associate professor of economics in Vanderbilt University, has 
noted the likeness of the arguments of one generation to the contentions of another 
in respect of immigration into the United States, and he thinks that to understand 
the present policy in that country it is necessary to study the development of the 
opposition to immigration in the past. This he does in the book under review. 
He gives a detailed survey of legislation on the subject from early colonial days to 
the present time, including the principal steps taken to exclude Chinese and Japan- 
ese immigrants. He shows that there has been a steady evolution of thought from 
complete freedom of immigration to the restrictions of the present day. Each new 
law added to the classes of immigrants excluded and strengthened the administrative 
machinery. Dr. Garis, like most citizens of the United States, is a firm believer 
in restriction, and he is also in favour of the particular methods of restriction adopted 
in the present Immigration Act. 

The book was written to prove a case, and it perhaps hardly does justice to 
certain facts which do not tell in favour of that case. This is more or less avowed 
by the author, who states that it has been his purpose to trace especially the devel- 
opment of the opposition to immigration, but it is nevertheless regrettable that he 
says hardly anything of the steps which have been taken at certain times to 
encourage immigration into the United States. 

There is a foreword by Mr. Albert Johnson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalisation of the House of Representatives, and a good 
bibliography. 


General Council of the Trades Union Congress and National Executive of the 
Labour Party. The Labour Year Book 1928. London, Labour Publications Depart- 


ment. vir + 561 pp. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Twenty-ninth Annual Report 1928. 
London, 1928. 39 pp. 


Genossenschaft Deutscher Bihnen-Angehérigen. Deulsches Bihnen-Jahrbuch. 
39. Jahrgang 1928. Berlin. 864 pp. 


The German ‘‘ theatre year-book ” for 1928 contains, like former issues, data 
on the work of the German stage and the activities of organisations of actors and 
actresses and of stage employees. 


Gref, J. Naturalleistungen kaufmdnnischer Betriebe an Werksangehdérige (eine 
betriebswirtschaftliche Untersuchung). Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
Doktorwirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Univer- 
sitat Kéln. Cologne, Rhenopa, 1927. 91 pp. 


Study on the theoretical and practical value of{payment in kind to employees 
of commercial and industrial establishments. 


Gregory, J. W. Human Migration and the Future. A Study of the Causes, 
Effects and Control of Emigration. London, Seeley, Service and Co., 1928. 218 pp. 
illustr., map. 12s. 6d. 

In this book Dr. Gregory, who is Professor of Geology in the University of 
Glasgow, deals with the principal aspects of the migration problem. He examines 
the case against migration, the right to migrate, the restrictions on migration, and 
the absorptive power of the immigration countries ; he studies in some detail the 
present situation of these countries. He comes to the conclusion that the need 
for emigration has by no means ceased. There are many countries in which the 
population has become excessive as a result of the war, and there are other countries 
which have large tracts of fertile well-watered land lying idle. There should 
therefore be an emigration of Europeans to America, Australia, and parts of Africa, 
and of Asiatics from the densely to the sparsely peopled parts of Asia. There are 
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two alternatives for countries which have dwindling exports and a growing popu- 
lation, namely, increased poverty and unemployment and the adoption of rigorous 
birth control, or emigration which, by the cultivation of unused land, would raise 
the supporting power of the world. 

Professor Gregory recognises that the problem is a very difficult and complex 
one, and he stresses the importance of the international study of migration ques- 
tions. Migration, he says, *‘ is an international problem and it has recently entered 
on a new phase attended with special international difficulties. ’’ He refers to the 
creation of the new International Population Union, and says that if this Union 
confines its work to scientific study and leaves the application of the results to 
other bodies, such as the International Labour Organisation, it may receive world- 
wide support. 

The book is unfortunately marred by a number of errors in detail, which will 
no doubt be corrected in the second edition. 


Grosseinkauisgesellsehait désterreichischer Consumvereine. Bericht fiir das 
Geschdftsjahr 1927. Vienna, 1928. 67 pp. 


Report of the Austrian Co-operative Wholesale Society for 1927. 


Hermann, Karl. Die Wohnungsfrage und die Bedeutung der sozialen Baube- 
riebe. Herausgeber: Verband der sozialen Baubetriebe. Berlin, Verlagsgesell- 
schaft des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes, 1927. 40 pp. 


Study on the housing problem and building societies. 


Hinkoff, C. S. Zanayatchystvo v Bulgaria. Sofia, 1926. 181 pp. 80 leva. 

The author, who has taken an active part in the handicraft movement and 
especially in the handicraftsmen’s co-operative movement in Bulgaria, deals exhaus- 
tively with Bulgarian handicrafts in the past and atthe present day. Hesuggests 
some remedial measures to assist handicrafts which, after agriculture, constitute 
one of the most important factors in Bulgarian national economy. 


Hirseh, Dr. Julius. Neues Werden in der menschlichen Wirtschafl. Kieler Vor- 
trige, gehalten im Wissenschaftlichen Klub des Institutes fir Weltwirtschaft und 
Seeverkehr an der Universitat Kiel. Herausgegeben von Dr. Bernhard Harms. 
24. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1927. 41 pp. 


Irish Labour Party and Trade Union Congress. Thirty-third Annual Report., 
Being the Report of the National Executive for 1926-1927 and the Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Thirty-third Annual Meeting, held in Dublin 1 to 4 August 1927. Dublin, 
1928. 120 pp. 


Isaac, Dr. Martin. Die Codifikation des’ internationalen Privatrechts nach den 
Beschliissen der International Law Association, Wien 1926. Internationale Rechts- 
praxis. Herausgegeben vom Deutschen Internationalen Anwalt-Verband. Heft 10. 
Berlin, R. L. Prager, 1927. 17 pp. 

Study on the codification of international private law according to the decisions 
of the Congress of the International Law Association held at Vienna in 1926. 


Istituto coloniaxe Fascista. Annuario delle Colonie Italiane e dei paesi vicini, 
1928. Rome. 747 pp. 
Year-book of the Italian colonies and neighbouring countries for 1928. 


Istituto Psieo-Teenieo del Lavoro. Relazione del Direttore Dottore Ugo Pizzoli. 
Modena. 69 pp., illustr. 

Report on the organisation and work of the Labour Psychotechnical Institute 
at Modena by the director, Dr. Pizzoli. 


Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte Steiermarks inGraz. Wirtschaftsbericht 
fiir das Jahr 1927 und das I. Quartal 1928. 52 pp., tables. 

Report of the Workers’ and Employees’ Chamber of Styria (Graz) for 1927 
and the first quarter of 1928. 
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Kammer ffir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Lehrlingsschutz und Lehrlings- 
fiirsorge der Oesterreichischen Arbeiterkammern. Bericht der Lehrlingsschutzstellen 
fiir das Jahr 1927. Verfasst von Anton KimML. Vienna, 1928. 43 pp. 1.20 schilling. 


2. Kongress fiir Lehrlingschutz und Berufsfiirsorge. Protokoll der Tagung. 
Vienna, Zeitschrift Lehrlingsschutz, Jugend- und Berufsfiirsorge. 73 pp. 


Labour Party. Labour and the Nation. London. 50 pp. 3d. 
Contains the draft policy of the Labour Party, for consideration at the Annual 
Conference of the Party in October. 


Lange, Oskar. Socjologja i idee spoleczne Edwarda Abramowskiego. Cracow, 
Krakowskief Spolki Wydawniczej, 1928. 80 pp. 

Short study entitled ‘‘ Sociology and the social conceptions of Edward Abra- 
mowski ’’. 


Lavergne, Bernard. Les régies coopératives. Extrait de L’ordre coopératif. 
Paris, Félix Alean, 1927. 317 pp. 

Abridged edition of the work L’ordre coopératij, analysed in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 1, January 1927, p. 168. 


League of Nations Union. Annual Report ending 31 December 1927. London, 
1928. 69 pp. 


Liefmann, Dr. Robert. Die Unlernehmungen und ihre Zusammensciiliisse. 
Band I. Die Unternehmungsformen mit Einschluss der Genossenschaften und der 
Sozialisierung. Vierte, umgearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. Stuttgart, Ernst 
Moritz, 1928. x11 + 327 pp. 

This fourth edition of Dr. Liefmann’s work on centralisation in industry has 
been considerably revised and enlarged. It is in four parts, which deal respectively 
with : the nature and development of the undertaking ; companies ; co-operative 
societies ; public undertakings and socialisation. 


MeKenzie, R. D. Oriental Exclusion. The Effect of American Immigration 
Laws, Regulations and Judicial Decisions upon the Chinese and Japanese on the 
American Pacific Coast. Preliminary Report Prepared for the July 1927 Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Honolulu. New York, American Group 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 200 pp. 


Nadel, Kurt Erich. Die deutsche Wohnungspolitik der letzten Jahre und die 
Bekdmpfung des Wohnungsmangels. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
Staatswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde, genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultat 
der Friedrich Wilhelm Universitat zu Berlin. Berlin, Julius Sittenfeld, 1927. 
vir + 115 pp. 

Study on housing policy in Germany and the measures taken tofdeal with the 
dearth of houses. 


National Fire Protection Association. Dust Explosions. Theory and Nature of, 
Phenomena, Causes and Methods of Prevention. By David J. Price and Harold H. 
Brown. Assisted by Hylton R. Brown and Harry E. Roetue. Boston, Mass. 
xx1+246 pp. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Jndustrial Progress and Regulatory 
Legislation in New York State. Studies in Social Legislation. New York, 1927. 
xm + 148 pp. $2.50. 


—— Minimum Wage Legislation in Massachusetts. New York, 1927. x11 + 
243 pp. 

During recent years special interest has been shown in the United States in the 
Massachusetts Minimum Wage Act. The Act differs from those passed in a number 
of other States in that it carries no penalty for non-payment of the rates fixed, 
other than that of public opinion. The laws enacted in other States were enforce- 
able by fine and in some cases imprisonment. Certain of these laws have however 
been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
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only law which appears to have been unaffected by the decisions of the Court is 
that of Massachusetts, and the question of the adoption by other States of the 
Massachusetts plan has been widely discussed. 

The detailed survey by the National Industrial Conference Board — an employ- 
ers’ organisation — covers the administration of the Act and the results of its 
application. ‘The relation between the minimum wage rates recommended and 
the cost of living is examined, and statistics of wages and employment before and 
after the recommendation of wage rates are reviewed. 

The Board concludes that the administration of the Act has been slow, compli- 
cated, and expensive, and that ‘‘ minimum wage legislation in Massachusetts has 
not provided incomes sufficient to maintain an adequate standard of living for the 
bulk of gainfully employed women in the lowest paid industries in the State, judged 
by the relation between the rates recommended and the cost of self support, apart 
from a family group.” It is admitted that the wages of some women in Massa- 
chusetts industries have been raised since 1914 through the operation of the mini- 
mum wage law, but it is contended that ‘‘ the general Jevel of wages in these occupa- 
tions is just about where it would have been had there been no wage law”’. The 
general conclusion of the study is to the effect that the results of the operation of 
the Massachusetts Act can produce little in favour of this type of legislation. 


Orszayos Stefania Szévetség. Jelentés az Orszdgos Stefania Szévetség 1927. 
Evi Makédésérél. By Ketter Lajos. Budapest, 1928. 52 pp., tables. 

The Stefania National Society for the Protection of Mothers and Infants gives: 
in the annual report for 1927, an account of the work accomplished in connection 
with the protection of women before and after childbirth and of the efforts to reduce 
the mortality among newly-born children in Hungary. 


Pasternak, Dr. Jézefa. Dekret Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej o Ubezpieczeniu 
Pracownikow Umyslowych.  Bibljoteka Okregowego Zwiazku Kas {Chorych 
w Krakowie. Tom XIV. Cracow, 1928. xxx + 304 pp. 

Analysis of the presidential Decree on compulsory insurance of employees and 
intellectual workers in Poland, which came into operation on 1 January 1928. 
The measure provides for the compulsory insurance of salaried intellectual workers 
of both sexes over 16 and under 60 years of age, regardless of sex, nationality, 
or rate of remuneration. The Decree relates solely to unemployment insurance, 
insurance against invalidity and old age, and life insurance. It abrogates, as 
from 1 January 1928, the special legislation relating to the insurance of employees 
in force up to that date in the former Prussian and Austrian territories. 


Pieard, Roger. Les assurances sociales. Commentaire de la loi du 5 avril 1928 
Paris, Librairie des Juris-Classeurs, 1928. 153 pp. 20 fr. 

The main object of this commentary on the French Social Insurance Act of 
5 April 1928 is to elucidate legal points. In some cases, however, the author has 
completed the legal explanations by the addition of data throwing light on the social 
significance and scope of the new Act. 


Preussische Seilfahrt-Kommission. Die Verhandlungen und Untersuchungen 
der Preussischen Seilfahrt-Kommission. WV. Heft. Sonderheft der Zeitschrift fir 
das Berg-, Hittten- und Salinenwesen im Preussischen Staate. Berlin, Wilhelm Ernst, 
1928. 196 pp. 

Report of the Prussian Commission on the prevention of accidents due to cables. 


Reichsbeirat der Betriebsrite und Vertreter grésserer Konzerne der Metallindu- 
strie. Protokoll der Konferenz,abgehaltenam 28. und 29. Januar 1928 in Stuttgart. 
Stuttgart, Verlagsgesellschaft des Deutschen Metallarbeiter-Verbandes, 1928. 59 pp. 


Proceedings of the Conference of members of works councils in the principal 
establishments of the German metal industry, held at Stuttgart, 28-29 January 1928. 


Reuter, Edward Byron. The American Race Problem. A Study of the Negro. 
Crowell’s Social Science Series. Edited by Seba Etpripcr. New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1927. x1 + 448 pp. 
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In examining the factors which have led to the existing racial situation in the 
United States and the present trend in racial relations and negro development, 
the author’s purpose is not to propose solutions but to suggest a method by which 
to arrive at a clear understanding of the problems involved. 

The author shows how the friendly relations between negro and white, which 
were possible as a result of the acceptance of the slave status, changed with the 
transition to freedom. A racial hostility was engendered which expressed itself 
in intensified prejudice and discrimination in the face of any attempt on the part 
of the inferior race to improve its status. Both races are now coming increasingly 
into political and economic competition, and black race consciousness is opposing 
white prejudice. The immense difficulties of according equal rights in a democratic 
social system to a backward group which contains a tenth of the total population, 
and which has been afforded no opportunity of preparing to exercise them are fully 
recognised, as are the reasons why, in the interest of the whole community, the 
granting of such rights must carry with it the better education of the negro, improve- 
ment in his standards of health, morality and home life, his cultural adaptation to 
American civilisation, and an increase in his industrial efficiency. Mr. Reuter 
points out that modern scientific opinion has discarded the theory of the inherent 
physical and mental inferiority of the negro, and the assumption that mental 
ability is fundamentally a question of race. 

An interesting chapter describes the economic status of the negro. After 
emancipation, the great majority of the freed men became unskilled labourers with, 
in many cases, a traditional monopoly of certain occupations. The onset of immi- 
gration, however, ousted them from many of these occupations, while the opposition 
of the white trade unions kept them out of skilled ones. Although they hold their 
own in agriculture, they have so far had little chance in industry. Their entrance 
into the unions has been consistently and violently opposed, and although the 
American Federation of Labour now declares that it is opposed to racial discrimi- 
nation, it cannot control the policy or practice of individual unions. The outbreak 
of war in 1914 and the restriction on immigration have given the negro an unprece- 
dented opportunity, but whether he will hold the ground he has won will depend 
on the future immigration policy of the United States and on conditions in the 
white labour market. 

In a general review of the situation, the writer expresses the opinion that no 
definite solution can be advanced. Racial prejudice is the all-important factor 
and the problem cannot therefore be settled merely by political and administrative 
methods. The present tendency seems to be in the direction of still further exclu- 
sion, so that every advance made by the inferior race is likely to be met by still 
further discrimination. 


Seelmann-Eggebert, Erich L. Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeisen. Sein Lebensgang 
und sein genossenschaftliches Werk. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1928. x + 491 pp. 

A well-informed work which, in addition to a biography of F. W. Raiffeisen, 
contains an analysis of his system and of his ideology, which are compared with 
those of Schulze-Delitzsch, and a history of the development of Raiffeisen co- 
operative organisations. 


Silbernagel-Caloyanni, Dr. Altred. Le droit de l’enfant dans le code civil suisse en 
comparaison avec le droit des autres pays. Brussels, Association Internationale pour 
la Protection de l’Enfance. Publishers in Switzerland: Librairie Payot et Cie., 
1928. 104 pp. 

Compares Swiss law relating to the protection of children with similar legislation 
in other countries. 


Simon, Dr. Walter. Ratgeber zur Berufswahl. Zentralstelle fir Berufsberatung 
der Deutschen Landeskommission fir Kinderschutz und Jugendfirsorge in Béh- 
men. Schriftenreihe fir Berufsberatung, Heft 1. Reichenberg, 1928. 139 pp. 

This little volume, the first of a series devoted to vocational guidance, contains 
advice on the choice of a career. 


Smith, Sir Hubert Llewellyn. The Board of Trade. The Whitehall Series. 
Edited by Sir James Marcuant,K.B.E., LL.D. London, New York, G. P. Putnam 
Sons, 1928. 288 pp. 
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Although, the author says, he has not attempted a systematic history of the 
Board of Trade, he gives in this volume an account of its origin and historical growth 
and of the changes in its constitution, functions and policy during the three centuries 
of its existence, which is indispensable to a clear understanding of its present 
ramifications and specialised activities. He does not include certain bodies centred 
in the Board of Trade, yet independent of its control and forming no part of its 
normal organisation, neither does he describe the war activities of the Board. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the relations of the Board to merchant 
shipping, including the protection of seamen in regard to the conditions of their 
employment, and technical control and supervision in the interests of the safety 
and well-being of passengers and crew. Other chapters deal with the functions 
of the Board in relation to commerce, industry (at one time including the regulation 
of conditions of industrial employment), and the protection of industrial property. 
The statistical functions of the Board (which formerly included the compilation of 
labour statistics) are also dealt with. The last chapter describes the internal 
organisation of the Board. 


Soares de Souza, Dr. Taneredo. A actividade da Organisacdo internacional do 
trabalho durante o anno de 1927. Extracto das informacées officiaes. Rio, 1928. 


20 pp. 


Syndicat des Industries méeaniques de France et Fédération de la Mécanique. 
Annuaire de la mécanique 1928. Paris. 682 pp. 


Tugwell, Rexford Guy. Industry’s Coming of Age. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1927. 1x + 274 pp. 

Mr. Tugwell devotes the larger portion of this book to an analysis of the extent 
and causes of increased productivity in industry in recent years, and proceeds to 
discuss the conditions on which further progress of this kind depends. These 
conditions are held to include the more effective use of mechanical appliances, 
the development of economic associations responsible for the co-ordination and 
maintenance of a smooth flow of goods and services, and the extension of social 
control in order to safeguard the interests of the public where these conflict with 
the interests of a super-co-ordinated industry. 


Undén, Osten. Juridik och politik. Stockholm, Tidens férlag, 1927. 232 pp. 

Professor Undén has collected in this volume a number of essays on legal and 
political subjects. Attention may be drawn in particular to the articles in the 
chapter headed ‘‘ On the Outskirts of the Law’”’, which deal with certain points 
of labour law that have been widely discussed in Sweden during the last few years 
(collective agreements, unemployment relief during labour disputes, and the defi- 
nition of strikes and lockouts). The volume also contains essays on various ques- 
tions of international law. The League of Nations is dealt with at some length. 


Verband der Deutschen Buchdrucker. Jahresbericht 1927. Berlin. 96 pp. 


Verband der weiblichen Handels- und Biroangestellten. Jahrbuch fir Frauen- 
arbeit. Herausgegeben von Dr. J. SILBERMANN. Berlin, 1927. 157 pp. 


Wiener Volksbildungs-Verein. Jahresbericht. 41. Geschdftsjahr vom 1, Oktober 
1926 bis 30. September 1927. Vienna. 32 pp. 


Woofter, T. J., Jr. Negro Problems in ‘Cities. New York , Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1928. 284 pp. 

A study, made under the auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, of the problems which have arisen in the United States as the result of 
the drift of the negro population into the towns. Between 1900 and 1925, the 
urban negro population increased from two to four millions, causing far-reaching 
changes in race relations and in the adaptation of the negro to American life. 
The enquiry does not attempt to deal with all the consequences of this migration ; 
it is limited to the consideration of the racial and economic factors which determine 
the position of negro areas in towns, conditions of housing, and the degree to which 
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municipal facilities and opportunities for education and recreation have been 
provided. The material thus gathered together reveals the difficulties which are 
caused by the backward social development of the negro, the exploitation of his 
ignorance, and the persistence of the tradition of slavery. 


Zagorsky, Simon. Ov va la Russie ? (Vers le socialisme ou vers le capitalisme ?) 
Paris, 1928. 338 + v pp. 10 frs. 

The work is intwo parts. The first contains an analysis of the economic changes 
during ten years of the Soviet regime in Russia. The author examines the position 
of agriculture, nationalised industry, commerce, and labour conditions. The second 
part is devoted to changes in the social structure of the country, i.e. to the peasant 
class and its economic and social standing, the growth of the urban lower middle 
class, the changes in the middle classes belonging to industry, commerce and 
finance, and the social consequences of the new economic policy as they affect the 
working classes. The last chapier, entitled ‘‘ The Revolution at the Cross-roads ”’, 
sums up the evolution of Soviet Russia. The study is based entirely on Soviet 
sources and is copiously documented. It is a sequel to three other studies on 
Soviet Russia published by the same author, and therefore forms part of a larger 
work which might be entitled ‘‘ Economic and Social History of the Bolshevist 
Revolution ’’. 


Zalecki, Dr. G. Procesy Migracji i Kolonizacji Jako Problemy Nowoczesnej 
Polityki Gospodarczonarodowej. Studja Kolonjalne. Czesc. 1]. Warsaw, Bibljoteka 
Polska, 1927. 97 pp. 

Migration and colonisation are considered in this pamphlet as problems of 
the new economic and social policy of Poland. The author, anxious to enlighten 
the reader with regard to conditions in his country, examines, as thoroughly as 
his limited space permits, the following questions : nature of migration problems ; 
the reasons which determine emigration and its influence on certain national 
problems ; the réle and importance of intellectual workers and their value from 
the standpoint of their possible emigration ; the advantages and disadvantages of 
mass colonisation for the colonising country ; the problems raised by emigration 


(decrease in the population of the country, etc.) ; methods of colonisation ; coloni- 
sation and assimilation. 


Szkice do Gospodarczej Teorji Europejskiego Osadniclwa Rolnego w 
Krajach Gospodarczo-mlodych. Studja Kolonjalne Czesc. III. Warsaw, Bibljoteka 
Polska, 1927. 121 pp. 

Outlines a theory of European working-class settlement in economically back- 
ward countries. The author, whose chief object is to stimulate his countrymen 
to further study of the problem, analyses the question of colonisation in its different 
aspects, more especially from the point of view of countries where economic organ- 
isation is still in progress. Various theories (Oppenheimer, Wakefield, Torrens) 
and experiments (co-operative societies in rural areas, etc.) are analysed in turn. 
Factors connected with colonisation are carefully examined : rural and technical 
factors, natural resources, population, etc. 


Zellarius, Vietor. Moderne Genossenschaftsbewegung in der Ukraine. Ukrainische 
Kooperation. Berlin, 1927. 85 pp. 


Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch. Sechsundzwanzigster 
Jahrgang 1928. Erster Band. Herausgegeben im Auftrage des Vorstandes des 
Zentralverbandes deutscher Konsumvereine von dessen Mitglied Heinrich Kaur- 
MANN. Hamburg, 1928. xxi + 976 pp. 

The first volume of the year-book of the Central Union of German Distributive 
Co-operative Societies contains the annual report of the Union. It comprises eight 
chapters: (1) history of the development of the Union written on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation by Mr. H. Kaufmann ; (2) evolution 
of the law relating to co-operative societies ; (3) development of the organs of the 
Union ; (4) the struggle of distributive co-operative societies in the economic field ; 
(5) co-operation and economy ; (6) the position of the German co-operative move- 
ment and of the German central co-operative organisation ; (7) the Central Union 
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of German Distributive Co-operative Societies ; (8) the Publishing Society of the 
German distributive co-operative societies. The appendices include: (a) a report 
of the mutual insurance fund of the Central Union ; (5) the report of the Education 
Committee of the Union ; (c) a financial summary for 1927 and estimates for 1928 ; 
(d) diagrams showing the development of the Union since its foundation. 

The volume includes 146 statistical tables. 


Zimmern, Alfred. Learning and Leadership. A Study of the Needs and Possibili- 
ties of International Intellectual Co-operation. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1928. 111 pp. 

This essay was originally prepared in the form of a memorandum for submission 
to two Committees of the League of Nations concerned respectively with the educa- 
tional and the more general aspects of international intellectual co-operation. 

The author emphasises the importance of the association of learning and 
leadership for the maintenance or recovery of our civilisation. He deals with the 

.matterintwo chapters. In the first he studies the question of the new environment 
created by modern civilisation, the new res publica, and the problem of its control. 
The second chapter is mainly given to the study of the recovery of control. ‘‘ The 
materials fora better order exist,’ the author says. ‘‘ What remains is to make 
the right use of them.” Therein lies the problem of international intellectual 
co-operation, and he examines in turn the different fields in which such co- 
operation may be looked for : public education, public affairs, and intellectual life. 


Zionist Organisation. The Establishment in Palestine of the Jewish National 
Home. Memorandum on the Development of the Jewish National Home, 1927-28, 
submitted by the Zionist Organisation to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for the information of the Permanent Mandates Commission, June 1928. 
London, 1928. 35 pp. 

This is a survey, mainly statistical, of Jewish activities in Palestine during 1927. 
The prevailing economic depression cast a shadow over the whole range of Jewish 
activities, and there was a net Jewish emigration of 2,360. The average number 
of unemployed was 7,150, but the efforts of both the Government and the Zionist 
Executive brought the number down to 6,351 by the end of December. The work 
of agricultural colonisation was continued, and a very interesting summary of the 
1927 census of agricultural settlements in Palestine is given in the memorandum. 
Other topics dealt with include the educational and industrial activities of the 
Zionist Executive and matters affecting the internal organisation of the Community. 
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